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Don’t envy your friend’s fine car 


You, too, can enjoy a better car! For the 
cost of a new low priced car, you can buy a 
quality car with only a fraction of its mile- 


Cut your motoring expense by sending the 
coupon below for this valuable free book. 
Init experts who buy hundreds of cars for 


resale, tell you in plain words and pictures 
how to select any make of used car from 
any dealer — show you what to look forand 
what to avoid. Get this money-saving in- 
formation for a 2c stamp. 

You can easily save $200 

by mailing this coupon 

NOW while used car 

prices are at lowest 

winter level. 


age used. This free book, “How to Judge 
a Used Car,” tells you how to save money 
on your motoring. Last year millions of 
people bought used cars. 











Pledge to the Public 
on Used Car Sales 


1 Every used car is conspicuously marked 

with its lowest price in plain figures, 
and that price, just as the price of our 
new cars, is rigidly maintained. 


All Studebaker automobiles which are 
sold as CERTIFIED CARS have been 
properly reconditioned, and carry a 
30-day guarantee for replacement of 


defective parts and free service on ad- rae 
justments. THE STUDEBAKER CORPORATION OF AMERICA | 
Dept. 183, South Bend, Ind. 


Every purchaser of a used car may 
drive it for five days, and then, if not Please send me my copy of your valuable 
free booklet, “How to Judge a Used Car.” 


satisfied for any reason, turn it back 
and apply the money paid as a credit 
on the purchase of any other car in 
stock —new or used. (It is assumed 
that the car has not been damaged in 
the meantime.) 
—=>— 
© 1928 The Studebaker Corporation of America 


1S TUDEBAKER 


The Great Independent ———= 


Mail Coupon 
for FREE 
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A feature of “the New York welcome.” 


The parade coming up Broadway 
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Captain George Fried, who saved twenty-five sailormen of the Antinoe, in mid-Atlantic, January 24-28, 1926, 
On the left, Grover Whalen; on the right, Mayor Walker 


New York City, generous host of the Nation, wel- 
comes celebrities with noise and color and the 
greeting of an oficial handshaker 








N the old days, when a man 
performed some outstand- 
ing feat that warranted his 
acclaim as a national hero, 
he was knighted by the 
king. To-day he is given 

“the New York welcome.” 

He is greeted personally and official- 
ly by Father Knickerbocker’s personal 
and official greeter. This is invariably 
a handsome gentleman all wrapped up 
in a Fifth Avenue morning coat and 
striped trousers, topped by a silk tile 
as shiny as a patent leather shoe and 
































further ornamented by spats, suede 
gloves, a gardenia, and a stick. Until 
very recently this beau ideal of greet- 
ers —this Beau Brummell of official 
welcomers — was none other than 
Grover A. Whalen, now police com- 
missioner of New York City. 

Under the greeting system the dis- 
tinguished stranger or home town boy 
or girl who may have won the first 
page several times in succession 1s 
landed at the Battery from the official 
tug Macom, is paraded up Broadway 
to the City Hall, through a whirling 
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Amelia Earhart, aviatrix, Wilmer Stultz, pilot, and Leo Gordon, co-pilot and mechanic, who 
crossed the Atlantic in the airplane “‘ Friendship,” guests at a luncheon given 
by Commander Byrd at Hotel Biltmore, July 6, 1928 


snowstorm of confetti and ticker tape, 
is handed one of the eight or ten thou- 
sand keys of the city, is talked at 
steadily for half an hour, and is then 
released. Sometimes the stranger re- 
ceives “the scroll,” and, if he is very 
notable, gets a banquet. 

Unless this complete rite of making 
whoopee is gone through, he cannot 
properly possess the title of national 
hero. And although New York’s wel- 
coming machinery is far flung, com- 
plicated and highly organized, as well 
as expensive, and welcomes sometimes 
take place at the rate of nine to twelve 
a month, there is a definite, graduated 
scale established by convention since 
the war. Few, few indeed are the pri- 
vate citizens whose achievements merit 
“the whole works,” as it were. 


I¢xcept for the war time heroes, such 
as Pershing, Foch and Balfour, and 
our own intrepid Sergeant York, of 


the ‘Tennessee mountains, the list 
which merited all, from the city fire- 
hose display at the Battery to a dinner 
at one of the big hotels, is a small one 
indeed. It includes Lindbergh, Byrd, 
Chamberlain, from the air hero list, and 
from visiting royalty and high pleni- 
potentiaries of one kind and another, 
the church cardinals who came for the 
Eucharistic Congress in Chicago, some 
‘ royalties,” some ambassadors, the 
German flyers, and Gertrude Ederle, 
the only woman to receive the official 
dinner. 

These, then, can be said to be the 
truly national heroes of the people, and 
of them all Lindbergh stands first in 
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the extent to which the great city hon- 
ored him. For Lindbergh alone the 
New York Stock Exchange, heart, 
nerves and spine of the world’s finance, 
stood dead still. Only Lindbergh was 
able to bring the nation’s business to a 
complete halt for a few hours. No 
other man or woman has ever done 
that. 

Lindbergh, too, brought out the big- 
gest crowd, and the most ticker tape, 
since the troops returned from the 
Great War. And next to him came a 
girl—the one who was first to conquer 
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the English Channel, and who smashed 
all male records when she did it—Ger- 
trude Ederle. For her, too, New York 
shouted itself hoarse. 

The man or woman who has never 
seen a big New York welcome has 
missed a rare sight. The scale, the 
color, the joyousness and _ festiveness 
of it, probably has never before been 
equaled at any time, anywhere, in the 
whole history of the world. Visiting 
royalties who have been féted in this 
typically American way never cease to 
marvel and talk about it. 
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Commander Byrd’s greeting, July 18, 1927, on his return from the transatlantic flight 


in the airplane “ America’ 
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Gertrude Ederle, after she swam the English Channel. 

















On the way from Battery Park 


to City Hall, August 27, 1926 


One gets up in the morning with a 
sense of a whole city astir and breath- 


ing a suppressed excitement. All the 
tugs and boats on the two rivers that 
girdle the city already are bleating 
from hoarse bass notes to high trebles. 
The crowds come out early. Every- 
body is dressed up a little more than 
usual. Flags float from all the down 
town windows. 

If one is watching from one of the 
high towers on lower Manhattan one 
sees the Battery, that little carpet of 
green that is New York’s front yard, 
seething with movement. The bright 
uniforms of the band stand out against 


the green. Men, women, boys and 
girls have gathered there, and stand 
looking out to sea. Cops are every- 
where in their deep blue uniforms. 
And if the occasion warrants, the army 
and navy is out, too, weighted down 
with gold braid, buttons and epaulets. 

All the vantage points in down town 
windows are filled early with bright- 
faced girl stenographers in their pret- 
tiest frocks, young men clerks, solid 
business men. Nobody is going to 
work this morning. Nobody is expect- 
ed to. 

Now the New York welcome flotilla 
forms on the Hudson River. Out glides 
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the Macom from its dock, all groomed 
for the occasion with flying flags and 
bunting. On its prow, one may be 
sure, stands the official greeter, like the 
daily hint from Bond Street, in striped 
trousers and dark coat, with a white 
blossom in his buttonhole, and sur- 
rounded by a committee of high of- 
ficials such as are deemed appropriate 
to the particular occasion. If it is for 
royalty, he has on his high silk topper. 
If not, maybe he wears just a derby, as 
is in keeping with a democracy. 
Behind the white Macom steam the 
several boats filled from prow to stern 
with newspaper men and women, and 
behind them surge apparently every 
tug on the river, dolled up with flags, 
sirens wide open. The flotilla steams 


up the bay, toward quarantine, where 
the big steamship which proudly holds 
the particular hero of the occasion, is 
anchored, waiting. 
Now the whole city is a bedlar: of 
noise and expectancy. Whistles blow 


and the bands begin. Out on the bay 
the welcome is getting under way. If 
the occasion warrants, the big guns on 
Governors Island boom out their sa- 
lutes. 

The city fireboats steam up, and 
shoot their streams of rainbow colored 
light into the air. The towers of Man- 
hattan, like a fairy city, perched pre- 
cariously in the water, gleam against 
the morning sun. Nowhere else in the 
world was there ever such a sight! 

The Macom huddles gently against 
the steamship until one of its specially 
designed platforms is level with the 
deck, so that the honored one may walk 
off comfortably without submitting to 
the ordeal of crawling down a rope 
ladder. The official greeter, with that 
admixture of dignity and heartiness 
that must characterize him, shakes 
hands first. The others of his com- 
mittee are presented, and in a few min- 
utes the flotilla is on its way back to 
the waiting thousands on the Battery. 
Bands, sirens and human throats send 
up a deafening roar. 
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The parade is forming. New York 
has done this so often now that every- 
thing comes off like a piece of well- 
oiled machinery. Motored policemen 
already have cleared the way, and are 
holding the surging crowds back to the 
sidewalks where they belong. All traf- 
fic has stopped on lower Broadway. 

Next come the handsome mounted 
police on their spirited, shining horses, 
their capes floating backward in 
knightlike fashion. Then comes the 
band. <A long, shining motor car 
awaits the hero. Spruce policemen 
flank the car, a guard against obstrep- 
erous admirers and the inevitable 
women who will try to kiss the hero. 

Up the long, narrow cajfion that is 
lower Broadway the parade crawls. 
From each egg-crate level of the giant 
skyscrapers serpentine streamers of 
ticker tape float over a shower of paper 
flakes. It is difficult to estimate how 
many thousands of dollars’ worth of 
telephone books and expensive firm 
stationery is sacrificed every time New 
York makes an official welcome. 

The hero by this time, obedient to 
the mandates of the yelling crowds, 
has perched himself on the top of the 
back seat of the open car, and usually 
he is required to ride standing, with 
hat off, so everybody can get a look. 
He, and all who ride with him, the cars 
and the band, are covered with white 
flakes, The street has suddenly taken 
on the appearance of a giant snow- 
storm. High up, on every cornice, hu- 
man beings are perched precariously. 

This greeting isn’t exactly dignified. 
That is why it always has impressed 
visitors so much. It is boisterous, 
youthful, American, whole-hearted, 
and filled with a warm friendliness, 
The city gets out of bounds, and every 
man is a schoolboy. 

On the City Hall steps, facing a 
peaceful patch of green lawn and trees 
in the heart of a big city, filled with 
pigeons and sparrows and flowers, and 
stands for all the officials, the mayor 
is waiting. 
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Since Mayor James J. Walker has 
been in charge, one knows that there 
will be no long, dull speeches here. 
Rather the occasion will be a gay and 
sprightly one, with short and snappy 
talks. The crowd knows that its spruce 
little mayor will get off a good wise- 
crack, and it leans forward delightedly 
to catch it, sure in advance of at least 
one good laugh. 

The mayor, of course, is in a new 
suit of the latest cut, something a bit 
more striking than any other public 
man would have the courage to wear, 
and his buttonhole is abloom. For a 
few minutes he takes the spotlight even 
from the hero himself. New York 
loves those who can make it laugh. 

Swiftly, the parade is under way 
again, the scroll and the key, and no 
doubt a specially made medal firmly 
clutched in the hero’s hand. Fifth Ave- 
nue finishes, a bit more sedately, what 
uproarious Broadway began. 

Just what can an ordinary citizen do 
to merit that badge of distinction that 
the New York welcome confers upon 
him? And how distinguished must 
one be without some particularly out- 
standing achievement to one’s credit, 
to make New Yorkers tear their tele- 
phone books into paper snowflakes? 

In the last year or two flying has 
caught the public imagination, and it 
is on the eagles of the air that the most 
lavish admiration is bestowed. But an 
athlete, particularly if he wins a cham- 
pionship abroad, is sure of at least a 
greeting from the Macom and a pa- 
rade up Broadway, and a speech and 
scroll on the City Hall steps, even 
though he may not get a city dinner. 

Bobby Jones, when he won the golf 
championship, and Johnnie Farrell for 
the same thing, received welcomes on 
the grand scale. Heroes of the sea, such 
as Captain Fried, and explorers such 
as Amundson and Stefansson, rated 
the whole welcome, from soup to nuts. 

The first person to perform some 
unusual and dangerous stunt may be 
sure of a big welcome, of course. What 
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a spur the New York welcome has be- 
come to achievements, both worthy 
and foolhardy! How many _illy- 
equipped planes now lie at the bottom 
of the sea because their pilots had in 
mind the thrill and distinction that a 
million yards of ticker tape can confer! 

Perhaps the grand rush to be the 
first woman across the Atlantic which 
landed the ill-fated Grayson plane 
somewhere off the coast of Newfound- 
land, and the Ruth Elder plane in the 
middle of the sea, where her story 
would have ended but for a lucky cir- 
cumstance, had something to do with 
visions of a trip up the sunlit bay in the 
Macom. 

For of course the first woman to 
perform a daring stunt is always sure 
of the grand welcome, and both 
Amelia Earhart and Ruth Elder were 
féted like queens on their arrival. For 
them Beau Whalen, most beautiful of 
all official greeters, carried bouquets 
of roses and orchids. 

Then, of course, there is always the 
first mother who performs some un- 
usual stunt, such as Mrs. Corson’s wel- 
come for being “the first mother to 
swim the channel.” Incidentally, one 
has yet to hear of New York sending 
out the Macom for the first father to 
achieve something or other. Perhaps 
that is an indication of the extent to 
which sex inequality has gone in this 
country! : 

There are comparatively few private 
citizens whe have been welcomed in 
the grand manner, yet when this does 
occur one may be stire that the wel- 
come is even more spontaneous and 
boisterous than the “ duty welcomes ” 
for ambassadors, royalty and the like. 

The visit of the Prince of Wales to 
this country, however, was the occa- 
sion of one of New York’s biggest and 
most clamorous welcomes. This occa- 
sion, too, marked the beginning of the 
ritual of welcome which has become a 
national tradition. On this occasion 


the Macom, one of the city’s finest pa- 
trol boats, was used for the first time. 
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It was none other than Sir Grover who 
thought of the stunt. 

The prince arrived, of all places, in 
Hoboken, on the Delaware, Lackawan- 
na and Western from Canada. Had he 
been ferried across at the usual point 
he would have entered through Hell’s 
Kitchen. That section isn’t exactly the 
door at which any city would want a 
distinguished visitor to enter, particu- 
larly if it is fortunate enough to pos- 
sess a really nice front door and lawn, 
such as the Battery and lower Broad- 
way. 

Later Mr. Whalen thought of hav- 
ing two platforms built, at a level to 
meet the decks of the big steamships. 
Distinguished visitors, especially when 
they are portly and dignified, are apt to 
look a bit ridiculous when climbing 
down a rope ladder. Moreover, the 


welcoming committeemen could walk 
on and off the steamship without risk 
of dropping their silk hats and carna- 
tions in the bay. Since then the Ma- 


com has been used as a mark of par- 
ticular honor extended to those whose 
rank or achievement are of high order. 

Previous to the prince’s visit, guests 
were met at the Hudson River piers, 
and the parade usually began at the 
Washington Square arch and con- 
tinued up Fifth Avenue. But this ne- 
cessitated driving the visitors virtually 
through the slums, and New York, like 
any other city in the country, has its 
civic pride. 

Moreover, it didn’t give the visitors 
an opportunity to see the rather mag- 
nificent sight of lower Broadway, nor 
did it give lower Broadway and Wall 
Street a chance to see the visitors. It 
also necessitated an extra drive down 
to City Hall for the rite of welcome by 
the mayor. Now, when distinguished 
visitors come, even though it is by train 
from Washington, they are, like the 
Prince of Wales, spirited down the 
bay, and New York goes through all 
the pretense of giving them an incom- 
ing steamship welcome. 

It was on the occasion of the 
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prince’s visit, too, that the ticker tape 
habit was formed, probably by some 
enthusiastic stenographer trying to 
participate in the festivities from a 
thirty-fourth story window. Once 
started, the whole street took it up, 
and now it would be a sorry welcome 
indeed if lower Broadway didn’t ex- 
haust its supply of ticker tape and tele- 
phone directories. 

In fact, the ticker tape habit is one 
of the things that makes the New York 
welcome so typical and colorful, and 
different from all others, for it would 
never be effective anywhere but on a 
cafionlike street flanked with mountain: 
high towers. It is the custom that most. 
delights visitors. It is the greeting of 
the people themselves, typically New. 
York. 

It was not until after the late war 
that New York really began to recog- 
nize its duty as host of the nation. 
Prior to that time the visitor of dis- 
tinction had simply entered the na- 
tion’s front door almost unnoticed, to 
proceed to Washington for a rather 
stately and formal welcome, and, if 
rank required it, a reception at the 
White House. But it is first impres- 
sions that count, and if America were 
to be looked upon as a warm and 
generous place, it was up to New 
York to learn how to extend the glad 
hand. 

So Mayor John F. Hylan thought, 
and when the American troops were 
returning, he appointed an enterpris- 
ing young man of distinguished ap- 
pearance from one of his departments 
to organize a welcoming committee. It 
was this committee that arranged New 
York’s roaring reception for the 
‘Twenty-Seventh Division, the Seventy- 
First Regiment, General Pershing, 
Sergeant York, and the other war time 
heroes. It was this committee that 
built the famous jeweled arch on 
Twenty-Third Street, and lighted the 
never dying taper in memory of the 
war dead. 

The committee is still functioning, 
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and so well organized is it, so perfect- 
ed is the city’s reception machinery, 
that the most elaborate welcome can 
be arranged at a moment’s notice. Un- 
less there is a dinner, the welcomes are 
not particularly expensive, either, as 
things go in New York, although from 
January 1, 1926, to June 23, 1928, the 
city spent $243,430 on welcomes alone. 
Yet when one considers that New York 
City spends several million dollars to 
clear away its snowstorms, the enter- 
tainment sum seems paltry. 

But even welcomes can be overdone, 
and after having welcomed about the 
tenth transatlantic flyer, even Grover 
Whalen grew a bit weary of work well 
done, and suggested to the mayor that 
a definite policy be adopted toward avi- 
ation feats. 

He proposed that in future the 
transatlantic flyers should be given the 
usual handshaking at City Hall, such 
as is accorded the smaller fry heroes, 
and to let it go at that. Coincidence 
or not, no new expeditions have set 
out to cross the Atlantic since that de- 
cision. 

But a handshaking at City Hall is 
nothing to be sneezed at, and even.this 
honor calls for merit and achievement 
of more than the usual order. Con- 
vention presidents, a famous London 
tailor—the mayor has a weak spot in 
his heart for tailors—the American 
checker champions, Mexican baseball 
players, a group of orphans, the inter- 
national chess tournament players, 
mayors of foreign cities—these are 
just a few who have achieved City 
Hall receptions lately. In the month of 
October, 1928, there were thirteen har- 
bor and City Hall receptions in New 
York City, and Mayor Walker held 
three receptions in a single day. 

The mayor’s welcoming committee 
has a membership of three thousand, 
and for a really grand style welcome 
each member has a definite duty to per- 
form. Few meetings and little discus- 
sion take place. The tradition of the 


welcome has become so well established 
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that each committeeman knows exact- 
ly what is expected of him. 

When a visitor or hero of unusual 
distinction is expected, the city’s official 
greeter, following the system estab- 
lished by the late Rodman Wanamaker 
and by Mr. Whalen, merely checks 
over a list of fifty questions. Is the 
occasion worth the use of the Macom? 
Is there to be a Broadway parade? 
Does it warrant calling in the army 
and the navy? Must the guest be 
dined? 

Such questions answered, the vari- 
ous sub-committees know exactly what 
to do. Engineers, city executives, 
printers, the banquet bunch, the parade 
directors, the firemen, the police, the 
tug boat owners’ association, function 
almost automatically. There is even a 
special squad to clean up the mess of 
tape and paper on Broadway, and next 
morning the city’s house is as complete- 
ly in order as if nothing out of the or- 
dinary had happened. And to date the 
Board of Estimate has never failed to 
O. K..a reception bill, so thoroughly is 
New York sold on its duty as host of 
the nation. 

Grover Whalen, who is internation- 
ally known as America’s glad-hander, 
took the duty very seriously. He was 
at the time manager of a large depart- 
ment store, but he did not in the least 
mind sitting up until three o’clock in 
the morning to plan a reception, and 
getting up at seven to board the Ma- 
com. Sometimes he had to do this 
several times in a single month. 

No small town chamber of com- 
merce president ever felt more civic 
pride than glowed in the heart of Mr. 
Whalen, who has shaken the hand of 
every distinguished visitor to New 
York in the last ten years from Queen 
Marie to Charles A. Lindbergh. New 
York City, he says, is looked upon by 
the remainder of the country as a cold 
and distant place. 

His ideal was to present New York 
to the world and to the United States 
as “the most warm-hearted place on 
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the globe.” Loved abroad, at home it is 
“the most misunderstood city in the 
world,” he says. 

A big reception, when New York 
really tries to “ do itself proud,” is no 
small task. For Lindbergh’s greeting 
three hundred persons worked practi- 
cally night and day for two weeks, 
while hundreds of others labored to 
carry out their orders. Nearly four 
thousand plates were laid for the Lind- 
bergh dinner, and there were at least 
two million persons in New York high- 
ly offended because they were slighted, 
including many personal friends of 
Mr. Whalen and the mayor. 

It required nearly the entire police 
department to keep in order the esti- 
mated crowd of five millions which 
turned out to see the country’s out- 
standing hero, and only one accident 
was reported. ‘That was when a col- 
ored porter, in his careless enthusiasm, 
fell off a roof. 

To carry out its ideal as host of the 
country, New York City performs 
many other little services for its num- 
erous guests. It has boats at the dis- 
posal of conventions that meet in the 
city, and it is seldom that any group 
which asks for-a trip around the har- 
bor doesn’t get it free of charge. Re- 
cently, when Stanford University 
played Army at the Yankee Stadium, 
and won, the city police loaned the visi- 
tors their band, the students having 
failed to bring one from California. 

The mayor’s committee never fails 
to give receptions for returning am- 
bassadors, for all officials of foreign 
governments who visit this country, 
for foreign battleships when they visit 
New York, and to our own fleet on the 
occasion of its visits here. How far 
this friendly act has promoted kindly 
relations between the United States 
and foreign governments it is impossi- 
ble to estimate, but certainly those who 
have been treated to the spontaneous 
warmth of New York’s democratic 
welcomes leave with a new and warm- 
er attitude toward us. 
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While the present form of New 
York’s official welcome is of compara- 
tively recent origin, it must not be im- 
agined that the city hasn’t always ob- 
served the ancient custom of present- 
ing “the freedom of the city” to dis- 
tinguished visitors. In fact, the cus- 
tom dates back to 1702. 

The records show that forty-eight 
distinguished guests and heroes were 
honored prior to the Revolutionary 
War. But the city, for one reason or 
another, tightened up on this form of 
generosity, and from the time of the 
Revolution until 1910 only forty-nine 
individuals received this favor. Among 
those were George Washington, Gen- 
eral Lafayette, Alexander Hamilton, 
Robert Fulton, Commodore Perry, An- 
drew Jackson, Governor Martin Van 
Buren, Lieutenant General Winfield 
Scott, Zachary Taylor, Admiral David 
G. Farragut, President Andrew Jack- 
son, General Gates, John Jay, and 
Prince Henry of Prussia. 

Later, of course, came Archbishop 
Daniel Mannix of Kilbourne, the 
Prince of Wales, King Albert, and 
Cardinal Mercier of Belgium, as well 
as President Wilson and the various 
World War heroes. But for a periad 
of ten years, from 1909 to 1919, the 
city of New York was reluctant to ex- 
tend the freedom of the city, with its 
symbolic gold keys, and didn’t give the 
honor to anybody at all. 

The board of aldermen, who then 
had it in charge, extended a welcome 
to Dr. Frederick Cook for having 
“ discovered” the North Pole. The 
chagrined aldermen played Indian giv- 
er and recalled the honor three months 
later when Admiral Peary arrived, and 
convinced everybody that the pole was 
his own discovery. 

But the honor roll is not always a 
list of big names. Among them are 
those of a common seaman for service 
in protecting the coast during an 
enemy attack, several volunteer fire- 
men who saved the city hall from de- 
struction years ago, an army engineer, 
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an architect, a lawyer, and a number 
of sea captains. 

So, although its record as host is a 
long one, it can be seen that New York 
has been taking the business seriously 
only since the war, beginning with the 
welcoming of 1,500,000 soldiers. Since 
that time it has greeted celebrities from 
thirty-five countries, including a king, 
two queens, and nine princes and prin- 
cesses. Altogether there have been two 
hundred and ten official receptions 
since 1918. 

‘A single reception may cost 'as much 
as sixty thousand dollars, if a dinner 
is included. At least that was the 
amount permitted for the welcome of 
the Bremen flyers, For this reception 
alone three thousand banquet plates 
were laid, but the committee received 
thirty thousand requests for tickets. 

The Lindbergh welcome cost the 
city more than any other since the en- 
tertainment of the troops—exactly 
$71,850. ‘The parties for Byrd and 
Chamberlain cost $26,494. The Mayor 
of Rome set New York back $15,000. 
In all these events there are the expen- 
sive embossed scrolls, costing from 
$400 to $935—the latter item for 
Lindbergh. 

The Lindbergh dinner alone was 
$16,782. A miniature model of the 
Spirit of St. Louis cost $1,318, while 
$1,250 worth of rare flowers graced 
the tables. The remainder of the money 
was spent for grand stands, flags, deco- 
rations, and the like. The city paid 
$150 apiece for six floral wreaths laid 
before the Eternal Light. 

In addition to his embossed scroll, 
Lindbergh’s gold medal cost $225, 
while gold-plated badges were $425. 
Engraved invitations cost $6,000. 

But Levine’s home coming, probably 
because it was delayed, didn’t cost 
much, only $1,079.17. Ruth Elder’s 
reception was only $333.90. President 
William Cosgrave, of the Irish Free 
State, cost the city $12,058, but the 
President of Cuba was only $2,945. 
Entertainment of the American fleet 
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each year costs New York City about 
$12,000. For a single scroll for the 
Crown Prince and Princess of Sweden 
two years ago the city paid nearly one 
thousand dollars. 

These are just a few examples of 
what New York spends each year to 
entertain distinguished guests. Small 
groups of citizens have complained 
from time to time over the expense, 
but the Court of Appeals has upheld 
the city’s right to expend money in this 
vay, as a matter of civic duty. 

How much more the welcomes cost 
lower Broadway in the suspension of 
business is impossible to estimate. 
With all traffic stopped for hours, even 
though the returning visitor is nothing 
more than a prize fighter or just an- 
other Atlantic flyer; with fifty thou- 
sand stenographers and clerks watch- 
ing from windows for whole morn- 
ings, there have been arguments re- 
cently that triumphal processions 
should be removed to a street less im- 
portant to business. 

When the parade continues up Fifth 
Avenue, merchants there estimate that 
their losses run far into the thousands. 
No deliveries can be made, shopping 
stops, and precautions must be taken to 
prevent thefts, for policemen are de- 
voting themselves entirely to traffic on 
such occasions. 

It has even been suggested that visi- 
tors be taken up the Hudson River to 
be paraded and féted along Riverside 
Drive, where only residents and those 
who love parades can see them. Or at 
least, some insist, let us tighten up on 
our measure of a hero, for the last few 
years seems to have produced a bump- 
er crop—altogether too many for the 
good of down town business. 

Nevertheless, lower Broadway 


wouldn’t be itself without the parades. 
Certainly, fifty thousand girl stenogra- 
.phers will be heartbroken if the coun- 
try doesn’t keep right on producing 
heroes to be welcomed with all the 
elaborate fixings that Grover A. Wha- 
len has thought up. 














OMETHING TO ‘THINK ABOUT 
By Fred A.Walker 


What is YOUR Superstition ? 


ROM the beginning of history there is a record of animal worship by human beings. 

The carvings and crude paintings of the earliest Egyptian periods, which are the 

first picture records that we have, show the esteem in which the lower forms of life 
were held. 

The cat was especially venerated by the ancients, and in the tombs of Egyptian rulers 
and nobility are found wonderful carvings of cat heads, sometimes pictured as being on 
human bodies. 

The tops of funeral jars which were placed in the tomb to contain either food or 
toilet preparations for the use of the dead, had covers of cat heads wonderfully true to 
nature. The Metropolitan Museum has numerous examples of these jars. 


vt 


The bull was a sacred animal for centuries, and some moder savage populations still 
worship it and lead it, gorgeously decorated, in all their state ceremonials. Greek an 
Roman mythology and history are filled with references to the sacredness of the bull, and it 
figures largely in both painting and sculpture. 

In India no matter how near to starvation a man may be he will not take food from a 
dog nor kill it to eat, although dogs are recognized as a staple article of food in the Phil- 
ippines and other parts of the world. To kill a dog in India would be almost sacrilegious. 

ws 


We cannot hold ourselves as wholly immune from animal worship. To the owl we 
ascribe a wisdom wholly absent from that dull and witless bird. His brain power is not to 
be compared with that of the crow, one of the most intelligent of the feathered tribes. 

We ascribe great wisdom to the fox, whose achievements are not nearly equal to those 
of the beaver, the most interesting of all the animal kingdom. 

The reason for the ancient veneration of animals was that the people believed that they 
had some peculiar power of protection from disaster or “ bad luck.” 

ef 


The human mind, when it does not have any proved thing to believe, is always willing 
to substitute superstition. 

The sufferer from rheumatism, after he has found other remedies ineffective, will resort 
to carrying a horse chestnut in his pocket. 

The gambler puts his lucky coin on the table as soon as fortune begins to run 
against him. 

Half the baseball teams in the country pay a salary to a mascot and transport him 
about the country for his presumable effect on the winning of games. 

If you spill the salt you throw a pinch of it over your shoulder to allay the unhappy 
results which you half believe may follow. 

You will not walk under a ladder, and if you go out of the house and have to return 
for something you think you must sit down before you go out again. 


vt 
You attach great power to the breaking of a mirror to bring you bad luck. 
One superstition is about as silly as another, and so long as we harbor beliefs which 


have neither reason nor logic to support them, we are not in a position to criticize the people 
of other lands or older times for their pet opinions regarding luck, good or bad. 
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A complete novelette—“ No one will be able to guess 
the solution before I reveal it myself at 
the end of the story’’—THE AUTHOR 


By Fred Jackson 


leaned back in his seat with 
a sigh of relief as conduc- 


tors slammed the doors and’ 


w the Long Island electric 
train glided out of Penn 
Station. It was intensely hot in town, 
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and the thought of escaping, for a full 
month, to the well-earned peace and 
coolness of the countryside filled him 
with delight. 

‘ No premonition of evil clouded his 
satisfaction. Why should it? At 
twenty-eight Dr. Cyril Manning had 
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“ By the way, w 


many friends and no enemies. He had 
a thriving practice in the slums of 
Manhattan, earning more gratitude 
than money, but finding his work in- 
creasingly interesting and the income 
ample for his needs. Indeed, he was 
so much absorbed in his duties that he 
would not have taken a vacation at all 
but for a call from old Dr. Oliver 
Wakefield at Queen’s Point. 

Dr. Wakefield had been a friend 
of Cyril’s mother, and had in fact 
brought Cyril into the world. He was 
feeling the need of a month’s vacation, 
but would not desert Queen’s Point 
unless a skilled and conscientious col- 
league were taking his place at that 
rather isolated village; besides, he felt 
oe the change would benefit Manning 
also. 

Cyril was flattered by this “ call”; 
pleased with the aged physician’s faith 
in him; attracted by the prospect of a 
tespite from the heat and noise and 
ugliness of Mott Street. So he left an 
interne in charge of his office there, and 
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ho’s that girl ?” 


soon found himself studying his fel- 
low passengers on the train now emerg- 
ing from the cool dampness of the East 
River tunnel. 

Manning liked to diagnose illness 
without his subjects suspecting it, and 
to prognosticate, from signs invisible 
to laymen. Before him sat a stout 
man with a reddish face, a fondness 
for bootleggers’’ merchandise, and a 
tendency toward apoplexy. His case 
was too simple to be interesting. Man- 
ning’s eyes passed on. 

Across the aisle was a tired-looking 
woman in black, who looked suspi- 
ciously tubercular, and beside her a 
thin, restless child plainly suffering 
from some disturbance of the kidneys 
and perhaps strabismus also. Cyril 
shifted his glance wearily, vaguely 
wishing he were not so conscious of 
humanity’s woes. 

-Farther toward the front sat a girl 
dressed in gray, with a chic snakeskin 
bag and high-heeled shoes to match. 
The legs which terminated in those 
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shoes convinced Dr. Manning that the 
short-skirt mode was esthetic as well 
as hygienic. The physician noticed, 
furthermore, that the neck and bare 
arms were white and firm and well 
modeled, while the Irene Castle bob 
was bluish-black. Italian-American 
type, he decided. And the carriage 
was so gracefully erect that Cyril was 
reminded of the Correct Posture 
League seats in the cars of the B. M. T. 
subway. 

The proportion of young and splen- 
didly healthy women that a doctor sees 
in the course of a day is surprisingly 
small, and Manning’s analytical faculty 
was aroused even before he saw the 
face. 

“ This girl,” he said to himself, “ is 
perfectly equipped by nature for moth- 
erhood.” 

Manning, the physician, was inter- 
ested professionally in her type. Man- 
ning, the man, was not the least in- 
terested in any woman. ‘Then she 
turned her face squarely around, and 
the limpid fire in her gypsy-brown eyes 
suddenly galvanized Manning, the 
man, into wakefulness. But when he 
returned her gaze the young thing in 
gray coldly stared him out of counte- 
nance and left him disconcerted, crest- 
fallen. 

Nevertheless, he continued to watch 
her throughout the remainder of his 
journey, although she neither turned 
again nor gave any sign that she was 
aware of his scrutiny. 

He wished that he were free to travel 
on to her station, get off there and find 
some means of making her acquaint- 
ance. She fascinated him as no wom- 
an had ever done before—he who, or- 
dinarily, was impervious to the charms 
of her sex. However, he had given his 
word to Dr. Wakefield, and the poor 
old man was awaiting his arrival to 
set out on a much-needed vacation trip. 
So he resigned himself to leaving the 
train at Queen’s Point. 

To the young physician it seemed 
strangely significant—almost a hint of 
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fate—that she rose to get off at the 
same station. 


II 


ALTHOUGH Queen’s Point was not 
one of the smartest villages of Long 


Island, it was somewhat popular as a’ 


summer colony, hence the station was 
a pretty one; and two or three luxuri- 
ous new automobiles and a runabout 
were drawn up along the platform, 
awaiting the arrival of the New York 
train. .Not one of these was awaiting 
the girl in gray, however. Instead, 
she followed an aged colored man, in 
a worn and shabby green livery, toward 
an old-fashioned open victoria, har- 
nessed to a lean bay mare. 

Manning was standing motionless, 
frankly staring at her, when he became 
aware of Dr. Wakefield’s presence. 

“Well, well! Hardly found you. 
Was just beginning to think you hadn't 
come,” the older man exclaimed in 
greeting, getting hold of Manning’s 
hand. 

“T’m certainly glad to be here, doc,” 
Cyril replied heartily. “ By the way, 
who’s that girl?” 

In that antiquated vehicle she seated 
herself, followed by Manning’s eager 
eyes. After her went a small trunk, 
covered with labels, and a trim leather 
satchel. ‘Then the darky mounted the 
box, cracked the whip as though his 
was the most gorgeous and dashing 


equipage in sight, and drove down a. 


long, shady road toward the older sec- 
tion of the town. 

The smile on Dr. Wakefield’s face 
faded. 

“TI guess you mean Miss Mills,” he 
replied slowly. “Tall, dark, and 
rather cold looking?” 

Manning nodded. 

‘Yes, Draga Mills,” Wakefield ex- 
plained. ‘“ Why?” 

“Oh, nothing in particular.” Man- 
ning fell into step with his companion, 
who was moving toward a runabout. 
“Just happened to notice her in the 
train. A fine-looking specimen of 
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womanhood. I suppose~ she’s—er— 
popular around here?” 

Wakefield shook a finger reprov- 
ingly. 

“Well, I can’t say that sheis. She’s 
not bad-looking, but she keeps aloof 
from the rest of the town. Her folks 
seem to have been unlucky, in one way 
or another, as far back as I can remem- 
ber. The late David Mills—this girl’s 
father—was involved in some sort of 
notoriety. It seems he married against 
his mother’s wishes, about the time I 
first came here to Queen’s Point to 
practice. 

“ The old lady, who was socially am- 
bitious and a bit of a tyrant in her own 
household, wanted to dictate to David, 
but he eloped with an Italian sculptor’s 
daughter whom he met abroad. Gio- 
nini, I think the name was. 
you've heard of him?” 

Manning shook his head. 

‘“‘ Anyhow, the old lady got wind of 
it,” his colleague continued. “She 


cursed poor Davey, tried to force an 


annulment, and finally cut him out of 
her will and died shortly afterward. 
She did leave him the country house, 
that was all, but I understand his 
younger brother inherited quite a for- 
tune.” 

“Why. was Mrs. Mills so vindic- 
tive?” Cyril asked, his curiosity 
aroused, 

Dr. Wakefield had stopped his car 
in front of a charming, old-fashioned 
country home, on the front door of 
which was his professional name plate, 
but kept on talking. The two physi- 
cians seated themselves comfortably 
on the front porch. 

“ As nearly as I could make out, this 
Gionini girl had posed in the nude for 
her father. A picture of the statue 
was published .in the New York Sun- 
day rotogravures at the time; I believe 
_ it had taken a prize at some interna- 

tional art exhibition in Paris. At any 
tate, the old lady couldn’t stand for it. 
Between you and me, it was nothing to 
cause a rise in blood-pressure. ‘The 


Perhaps . 
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young Mrs. Mills seemed to be a 
charming wife and mother, but so ob- 
viously a foreigner, and haughty as the 
devil. She refused to mingle in the 
social life of the town—Draga’s very 
much like her.” 

“ Are they living here?” Cyril in- 
quired. 

“ Draga is,” was the reply. “ Her 
Italian grandfather died some years 
ago and left David a legacy. Not hav- 
ing any head for business, he invested 
it in some shady transaction of Bayard 
Lauriston’s, lost it all, and cut his 
throat to escape going to jail. 

“ The widow went back to Italy with 
Draga. Last year she died there, and 
Draga came home to the old Mills 
place to live. I believe she’s alone in 
that house with a superannuated negro 
butler. There’s no finer girl in Queen’s . 
Point, but the town doesn’t take to her 
a bit. The people seem to think her 
Grandmother Mills knew a lot of scan- 
dal about the Gionini family that she 
was too proud to tell.” 

“Does Lauriston live in Queen’s 
Point, too?” Cyril asked. “TI believe 
he’s quite a figure in the Broadway 
night-club belt.” 

Dr. Wakefield nodded. 

“Yes. Quite a reveler in his time, 
but his health is none too good now. 
In fact, he is slowly dying of cancer. 
You’d better see him every few days.” 


Iif 


Mrs. SARAH Lipton, the doctor’s 
housekeeper, heard the two men talk- 
ing on the porch and came out to wel- 
come them. A quaint, gossipy old soul, 
she was; a widow whom the doctor had 
taken in, years before, when she had 
been left destitute by the loss of an only 
son. 

She had repaid his kindness by de- 
voting herself whole-heartedly to mak- 
ing him comfortable—and so had be- 
come, in time, his chief mainstay. She 
looked after his house and office, mar- 
keted, answered the phone, and served 
as a nurse in emergencies. Consequent- 
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ly, the doctor did not jest when he said 
to Manning: 

“T’m going to give you a few part- 
ing injunctions, and Ill explain my 
records, of course, but if there’s any- 
thing you want to know while I’m 
away, ask Mrs. Lipton. The chances 
are she can tell you better than I could.” 

Manning had not expected to find 
any complicated or absorbing cases 
among those Dr. Wakefield turned 
over to him, and he was not disap- 
pointed. A few cases of measles, one 
typhoid patient, convalescents, chronic 
indigestion, hay fever, a broken arm 
requiring dressing, and so on. The 
Queen’s Point doctor had the usual as- 
sortment of more or less petty illnesses 
on his books, for he was a family phy- 
sician, a general practitioner. 

“ Outside of Lauriston— and you 
can’t do much for him—you'll find just 
the usual run of ordinary ailments,” 
Wakefield said as they went over the 
list together. ‘“ But I can’t go away 
without leaving somebody in charge— 
and the change will do you good! You 
need a couple of weeks of peace and 
quiet, anyway,” added the senior phy- 
sician. He had no idea, of course, 
that Manning could not, just then, have 
come to a-worse place. 

So they made the afternoon calls to- 
gether, Wakefield introducing his 
young substitute wherever they went. 

As they traversed one pretty street 
after another, Manning kept a sharp 
lookout for the tall, graceful figure of 
the hermit-like Miss Mills, but in vain; 
the hoped-for opportunity of being 
presented properly by Wakefield did 
not materialize. 

They returned home after five to par- 
take of high tea,-or “supper” with 
Mrs. Lipton, which meal had been set 
forward on this particular day to per- 
mit the old doctor to catch the six fifty- 
nine for New York. . 

Wakefield’s spirits rose as it came 
time to depart, like the exuberance of 
a college boy about to graduate. Mrs. 
Lipton, on the contrary, seemed anx- 
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ious and loath to have him go. She 
refused his invitation to go to the sta- 
tion, contenting herself with waving 
adieus rather tearfully from the front 
veranda. Manning drove and helped 
the older man with his luggage. 

The six fifty-nine was late, and dusk 
had fallen by the time it pulled out. 
Manning drove slowly back to Wake- 
field’s rooms—now temporarily his— 
enjoying the sweet-scented night air. 

After the city slums, this was para- 
dise. He gazed up at the stars, through 
the velvety blackness, and thought of 
the girl in gray, feeling somehow she 
was akin to the mystery of the night, 
which brooded iz, her heavy-shadowed 
eyes and drooping lips. He thought of 
her history and wondered if her sad- 
ness and loneliness explained her 
strange aloofness. Was she seeking to 
hide a longing for love and compan- 
ionship, or did she prefer isolation? 

The young medical man had a vast 
curiosity. He could not fathom his 
interest in Draga Mills, an interest that 
Wakefield’s story had heightened. He 


peered eagerly at every figure passing - 


in the gloom for another chance 
glimpse of her, but returned to the 
house at last, vaguely disappointed. 

He restored the runabout to the doc- 
tor’s garage, locked it up, and, carry- 
ing the key, went round to the front of 
the house. Mrs. Lipton was not on the 
veranda, which was screened by thick 
vines, although he fancied he had seen 
her there as he drove the car in. 

Opening the front door, he passed 
into the office and switched on the desk 
lamp. He lighted a cigar, settled him- 
self in the swivel chair and reached for 
a medical journal that lay at his elbow. 
But he did not read; he kept thinking 
of the girl in gray. 

That he should meet her, he assured 
himself, was foreordained. Some way, 
it must be brought about. Perhaps 
Mrs. Lipton could be induced to mum- 
ble the necessary introduction. Or per- 
haps she would phone, thinking Wake- 
field was there, and he would go 1n- 
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stead—to that gloomy old house Wake- 
field had described, perhaps into the 
very room where one fancied invisible 
eyes staring out of shadowy corners. 

. He glanced hopefully at the phone, 
but it did not ring. He smiled at his 
romantic spirit of expectancy. If it 
should ring, the message that would 
come thrilling over the wire would be 
only from some anxious mother whose 
baby had suddenly developed croup, or 
a fat gentleman who wanted a boil 
lanced. It would never be /er voice; 
she was too splendidly well and strong. 
All the others, he might be vouchsafed 
the chance to serve, but never her. 

Cyril opened his magazine with a 
sigh, and went through its pages dis- 
interestedly, gleaning nothing. He 
tossed it aside and picked up a book. 

The clock ticked monotonously. Out- 
side, insects of some sort had set up a 
rather shrill, twittering sound. 

He felt lonely, and wished Mrs. Lip- 
ton had been moved to come and chat 
with him, but was disinclined to dis- 
turb her. 

Rising, he wandered out upon the 
veranda again, thinking that by so do- 
ing he might indicate to the house- 
keeper that he was disengaged. He 
even banged the screen door a bit, so 
she would be sure to hear, but no sound 
came from her. 

Dr. Manning seated himself in a big 
wicker chair, inhaling the fragrance of 
the night. The vines over the veranda 
were honeysuckle, endlessly sweet. 

He had always liked the smell of 
honeysuckle. His grandmother’s cot- 
tage in New England—it was his now 
—had such vines growing wild along 
the fences. ‘There, his grandmother 
had gone as a bride, and there his own 
mother had spent a honeymoon. Then 
he thought again of the girl in gray, 
in her gloomy old mansion at the other 
end of town. 


IV. 


HE must have dozed off without 
realizing it, for a sharp ringing of the 
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telephone came with somewhat of a 
shock. He sat up, a bit dazed, unable 
to grasp at once where he was and 
what he was doing there. 

The telephone rang again. Cyril 
leaped up and hurried indoors. The 
light was still burning as he had left 
it. He glanced at the clock. Both 
hands pointed to twelve. That ex- 
plained the curious hush which seemed 
to lie over the village. It was mid- 
night. Queen’s Point was asleep. All, 
perhaps, except this weary sufferer 
seeking relief. 

“Hello!” came a voice over the 
wire; a man’s voice. “Is this Dr. 
Wakefield?” 

“No,” Cyril answered. “ He is out 
of town. This is Dr. Manning. Dr. 
Wakefield left me in charge of his 
practice until his return.” 

“T see. It doesn’t matter; it’s all 
the same, I guess,” the voice said hur- 
riedly.. “This is—Mr. Lauriston— 
Bayard Lauriston. Do you under- 
stand ?” 

“Yes, Bayard Lauriston,” repeated 
Manning, reaching for a writing pad. 

“TI need you at once, doctor. It’s 
very important. There’s been an ac- 
cident—” 

“Yes,” said Manning, listening in- 
tently. 

Then came confused sounds. Some 
one else was speaking, evidently to 
Lauriston. A murmur of voices broke 
out—too indistinct for Manning to 
distinguish any definite words. And 
then a woman shrieked, so loudly and 
shrilly that the sound of it rang in the 
doctor’s ears, though he judged she 
must have been some distance from the 
phone. 

The receiver, descending swiftly 


“upon the hook, severed the connection 


and put an abrupt end to the scream. 
Manning, his blood turning cold, sat 
dazed, startled, wondering at the mean- 
ing of the terrible night message. 

But this period of inactivity passed 
quickly. Cyril had one important fact 
at least. There had been an accident, 
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presumably at Lauriston’s home, and 
he was wanted at once. 

Without attempting to call back, he 
seized his emergency case and hurried 
into the hall. 

Mrs. Lipton, attired in a wrapper, 
her hair in a tight braid for the night, 
came down the steps to meet him. 

‘Is somebody sick?” she asked anx- 
iously, 

“There’s been an accident of some 
kind at Lauriston’s,’ Manning ex- 
plained. “ How dol get there?” 

“ Straight down Warburton Avenue 
to West Street. That’s where the trol- 
ley tracks are. Then along West to 
Laurel, and down Laurel to the water. 
The Lauriston house is on the corner. 
A big white place with green blinds. 
You can’t miss it.” 

Cyril repeated the directions. 

“ Thanks,” he muttered. 

“What kind of accident was it?” 
the housekeeper inquired. 

But, without stopping to reply, Man- 
ning hurried out, intent only on get- 
ting to the patient as soon as possible. 

He cursed the darkness, for the 
moon was hidden behind a screen of 
thick clouds, and the street lamps were 
few and far between. ‘Trusting to 
luck, Manning flung himself into the 
runabout, set his satchel at his feet, 
and started the engine. An instant 
later he was gliding down the gravel 
path to the smoother going of War- 
burton Avenue. 

He stepped on the gas, tossing his 
cap into the seat beside him lest it blow 
off, and giving the wind its way with 
his hair. His eyes were fixed upon the 
road ahead, steadfastly. 

The village was deserted. Scarcely 
a light gleamed anywhere. Evidently 
it was too late for pedestrians, and too 
early for milk wagons. 

He recognized West Street by the 
car tracks, and rounded the corner on 
two wheels. There was no sign of a 
trolley car, nor of any other automo- 
bile. 

To find his next turning, Laurel, 
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was not so simple. He had to slow 
down at each crossing and peer at the 
signposts. One was missing, but he 
took a chance and went on. 

Manning smelled a salt tang in the 
air even before the thunder of the 
waves reached his ears, and knew he 
was near his journey’s end. Then he 
turned into Ocean Avenue, a broad 
thoroughfare opposite the water. Lau- 
riston’s was the only corner house 
there; it was painted white and had 
green blinds. 

But to Cyril’s astonishment, it was 
in total darkness! 

He had expected to find many win- 
dows lighted; possibly a servant, or 
even Lauriston himself, on the porch 
awaiting him. But no one was visible, 
and the place was as ominously silent 
as it was gloomy. 

Manning was conscious of faint mis- 
givings. He glanced about, rather ap- 
prehensively, at the deserted neighbor- 
hood. 

If this had happened in the city he 
would have suspected trickery; would 
have felt he had been decoyed to this 


vicinity, possibly to be robbed. But’ 


here, he was unknown; he had almost 
nothing of value on him, and he had 
no enemies that he knew of. 

Could some one be lurking in the 
shadow of the house? Or was the call, 
perhaps, some practical joke in exe- 
crable taste? 

Cyril hesitated scarcely an instant, 
deciding it was his duty, at all events, 
to make sure. 


A driveway led up to the side door © 


of the Lauriston house and running 
under a porte-cochére. The ornamen- 
tal iron gates leading to this drive were 
open. 
He turned in, scanning the ground 
on either side in the glare of his head- 
lights, but seeing no one. ‘Though the 
chug-chug of his engine sounded plain- 
ly, no lights sprang up in the house; no 
anxious watcher appeared at the door. 
The doctor descended from the cat 
and cautiously mounted the steps, 
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carrying his emergency kit. He rang 
the bell. Listening intently, he heard 
it ring, but there was no response. 

He waited a few moments and sang 
again, more insistently. 

No one responded. 

The house seemed deserted—except 
that the big French windows of the 
room to his left stood open! He could 
see shadowy white curtains blowing in 
the breeze. 

Now he was in a quandary; uncer- 
tain whether to investigate further or 
depart quietly and speedily. Possibly 
the whole thing was a trap, either to 
get him there for the purpose of at- 
tacking him, or for the purpose of rob- 
bing Wakefield’s 
house, or to implicate 
him in the robbery of 
Lauriston’s place, or 
for some other pur- 
pose as yet unguessed. 

On the other hand, 
perhaps an_ accident 
of some sort really 
had occurred and 
Lauriston was now 
unable to admit the 
physician he had sum- 
moned. He might be 
in the house alone, 
and might have faint- 
ed. Or he might already have suc- 
cumbed to some wound. 

Having come that far, Manning de- 
termined to see it through. 

In his pocket was a small flash light 
that he used to look for name plates or 
street numbers on just such night calls 
as this. Fumbling for it now, he 
pressed the button, advanced to the 
nearest French window and stepped in. 

He found himself in what appeared 
to be a drawing-room luxuriously fur- 
nished. By pointing the light now this 
way, now that, he groped his way to 
the electric switch, and instantly flood- 
ed the great room with light. 

Dr. Manning blinked his eyes at the 
sudden illumination, which was reflect- 
ed on polished floors, in ultramodern 
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furniture of the skyscraper motif, in 
mirrors and ornaments of silver. A 
great bowl of long-stemmed red roses 
filled the room with fragrance. 

But no sign of human presence! 

A door caught his eye. ‘Determined 
to press on until he had solved the mys- 





The victim had grasped at the table for support 


tery, Manning opened it slowly and 
found himself in a library. 

Again, by means of his flash light, 
he located the switch and turned on 


the light. But even before it flashed 
up, Cyril had a premonition that he had 
come upon the room he sought. 

He glanced around, a bit frightened 
at the disorder he saw. A chair was 
overturned. A safe stood open; the 
paneling that had been designed to hide 
it was forced aside. Papers were scat- 
tered over the floor; in the open grate, 
some of them apparently had been 
burned. A faint odor of smoke was 
noticeable. 

All these things Manning compre- 
hended at a glance. Then his eyes 
sought and found what he had felt sure 
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would be there—the prostrate figure 
of a man in evening dress! 

He was lying face downward upon 
the floor in a small pool of blood, near 
the corner of a huge table. He lay in 
a litter of books, papers, broken bric- 
a-brac—as though, in falling, the vic- 
tim had grasped at the table for sup- 
port and had carried the cloth and all 
the objects on it down with him. 

Cyril examined the body with the 
coolness born of professional skill. 
The man, whoever he was, was quite 
dead. A dagger had been plunged to 
the hilt into his heart and left there! 


V 


For an instant after he had corrobo- 
rated his first suspicion of death, the 
medical man remained kneeling beside 
the corpse, his eyes circling the room 
as if expecting the murderer to reap- 
pear. A chill crept over him at the 
realization that this deed of violence 
must have been committed within the 
past thirty minutes, for the body was 
still warm! 

No doubt the slayer was still in the 
vicinity, probably hurrying from the 
scene as fast as possible. 

The police must be notified. The 
pursuit must be begun. Would there 
be a complete get-away, or a long 
prison term, or the ghastly horror of 
the electric chair? 

Shaking off his feeling of terror and 
apathy, Cyril called loudly: “Is any- 
body home?” 

No answer. 

Again he shouted, this time in a firin- 
er tone. Still no answer. 

Then he picked up a telephone. 

“ Hello!” he spoke excitedly. ‘‘ Give 
me police headquarters at once. Very 
important.” 

“One moment, please,” Central re- 
plied—an expression which never 
failed to exasperate Manning when he 
was making an urgent call. He visual- 
ized Central turning a “ best seller” 
face downward to keep her place and 
removing chewing gum from a rouge- 
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lipped mouth to some anchorage. 

He was talking again. 

“ This is Dr. Manning speaking, Dr. 
Cyril Manning. I have an office on 
Mott Street in New York City. A man 
has been stabbed to death in Queen’s 
Point at the home of Bayard Lauris- 
ton, corner of Laurel and Ocean Ave- 
nues. Yes, that’s right. No, I don’t 
know his name or anything about it. 
Just came here on a professional call. 
So far as I know, I’m alone in the 
house with the body. I wish you'd 
hurry. Yes, I’ll be here when you 
come. I said I’d stay here till the po- 
lice arrive. Dr. Cyril Manning. Yes, 
I'll stick around; I told you twice al- 
ready.” 

Cyril hung up the receiver in annoy- 
ance. He had no desire to become in- 
volved in this nasty affair, although he 
realized he could not very well extri- 
cate himself now. Lighting a cigar, 
he paced the floor restlessly, taking 
care to disturb nothing. ‘Then he ex- 
amined the body again. 

“ Probably Lauriston himself,” the 
physician commented grimly. 

The victim was a man at least forty- 
five years old. There were deep lines 
about the mouth and eyes. Except for 
a graying over the temples, the hair 
was quite dark. The brown eyes were 
rolled upward in a fixed glassy stare. 
The jaw had dropped open. 

Surveying the face critically, Cyril 
was reminded somewhat of the pic- 
tures he had seen of Robespierre. He 
recalled reading, too, that the jaw of 
the “‘ Sea-Green Incorruptible One,” as 
the dictator of the French Revolution 
was called, had dropped open just be- 
fore he was guillotined. 

The man, whoever he was, had dis- 
sipated, had drank life’s wine to the 
bitter lees. Apparently he had tasted 
every experience except death; it need- 
ed only that to complete the circle. His 
character was written plainly in the 
weak, rather handsome and voluptuous 
face. 

Manning covered the face with his 
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own pocket handkerchief. But what 
he had read in that countenance set 
him conjecturing. 

Had a common burglar done this 
thing—surprised, perhaps, in an effort 
to steal, using a dagger because a re- 
volver shot might arouse the neighbor- 
hood? ‘The open window and ran- 
sacked safe hinted at such a motive. 

Or had some lovely woman he had 
betrayed, taken this means to avenge 
herself ? Ashes and half-burned scraps 
of paper in the grate lent color to this 
hypothesis, Love letters, perhaps. 
The reputation of Lauriston, too, made 
this solution easily plausible-—and the 
woman’s scream which the doctor had 
heard over the telephone. 

But if a woman had struck him 
down, who had summoned Manning? 
Surely not Lauriston himself, as Cyril 
had thought at first, for no man could 
have carried on a telephone conversa- 
tion with a dagger in his heart! Lau- 
riston must have died almost instantly. 


Perhaps, then, an outraged husband 
or lover had avenged a girl whom Lau- 
riston betrayed, and had calmly phoned 
for the physician afterward, before 
escaping. 

The charred bits of paper might 
have been a will, a promissory note or 


an incriminating document. Manning 
went over to the grate to examine 
them, but was interrupted by the sound 
of an approaching automobile. 

A moment later Cyril answered a 
ring of the doorbell and admitted two 
policemen in uniform with a plain- 
clothes man. 

“Dr. Manning?” inquired one of 
them. 

The physician nodded. 

“Tam Inspector Fowler. You tele- 
phoned to the station?” 

‘6 Yes,” 

They entered the drawing-room, 
where the lights were still on and the 
bowl of roses perfumed the air, passed 
through it, the police looking curiously 
right and left, and reached the library. 
The plain-clothes man knelt beside the 
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body, removed Manning’s handker- 
chief and began his examination. 

“That is my handkerchief,” Cyril 
volunteered. 

The man in plain clothes made no 
reply. Inspector Fowler seated him- 
self in a morris chair and turned to 
Dr. Manning. 

“You are a practicing physician in 
this neighborhood ?” 

“ Temporarily,” explained Manning. 
“T am substituting for a month during 
Dr. Wakefield’s vacation.” 

“And your regular practice is— 
where?” 

“ New York City. 
Mott Street.” 

“T see. Is it customary for a phy- 
sician from another locality to substi- 
tute in this fashion?” 

“Yes, it is not at all unusual.” 

“How did you happen to be in this 
house to-night? You weren’t staying 
here, were you?” 

“No. I’m occupying Dr. Wake- 
field’s house on Warburton Avenue. I 
was called here at midnight.” 

“How were you called? Please tell 
me exactly what happened.” 

“ By telephone. A man’s voice urged 
me to come at once to Bayard Lauris- 
ton’s house at this location, as there’d 
been an accident. Then I distinctly 
heard a woman shriek, and the connec- 
tion was severed. Naturally, I as- 
sumed something serious had occurred. 
I came at once, and found the house 
in darkness. 

“I rang several times, but receiving 
nv answer, thought Mr. Lauriston him- 
self might have called me and then 
fainted. Seeing a window open, I en- 
tered to investigate and found things 
exactly as you see them now. I made 
an examination, found the man there 
quite dead and beyond my help, so I 
phoned the police.” 

“Did you explore the rest of the 
house?” the inspector asked. 

ae No.” 

“ You saw nobody here but the dead 
man?” 


My office is on 
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“* Nobody.” 

“ Do you recognize the body as that 
of Bayard Lauriston’s?” 

“No. I just arrived in Queen’s 
Point yesterday afternoon, and never 
saw Mr. Lauriston, to my knowledge. 
I know him only by reputation.” 

The plain-clothes man finished his 
examination of the body and rose, re- 
placing the handkerchief as Manning 
had left it. 

“ Well?” asked Inspector Fowler. 

“Looks like a woman’s job, or a 
foreigner’s,’ was the casual reply. 
“Men, as a rule, don’t use neat little 
daggers like that.” 

Manning’s heart sank. A strange 
fear was born within him. “ A wom- 
an’s job, or a foreigner’s.” ‘The girl 
in gray was both! 

Why that thought should have come 
to him he did not know. He had no 
reason for connecting her with this 
deed, except that her life had been 
scarred with tragedy, and yet he trem- 
bled lest any moment some clew would 
be found to establish such a connec- 
tion. 
‘’ “Do you know if Lauriston was 
married or single?” Fowler asked. 

“No,” answered Manning. 

The plain-clothes man was now ex- 
amining the rest of the room. 

“ Lenahan,” Fowler ordered the po- 
liceman at the door, “take a look 
through the house.” 

Meanwhile, the plain-clothes man 
turned his attention to the safe. 

“Inside job,” he remarked. “ It was 
opened by some one who knew the 
combination.” 

He picked up the scattered papers 
and scrutinized them. 

“By Lauriston himself, perhaps?” 
asked Fowler. 

“No. He wouldn’t have thrown 
these about to find the paper that was 
being sought. He’d probably have 


known where it was. At least, we may 
assume so. Whoever opened the safe, 
did so to look for certain letters or 
documents.” 
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He knelt upon the hearth and care- 
fully lifted the ashes that lay there in 
a little pile. 

“ Ah!” he breathed, with satisfac- 
tion. “I thought so. Love letters!” 

Fowler and Manning looked closely. 
Clearly distinguishable upon the frag- 
ments of black ash were these frag- 
mentary words: 


can’t help loving y 
to tell what contin 
forever and . . 
will surely kill 


The handwriting was plain enough 
to be recognizable! 


VI 


“So far,” smiled the man in plain 
clothes as he carefully placed the crisp, 
charred paper in a small cardboard 
box, “we’ve got a plain case. All 
we've got to do now is find the 
woman.” 

“ Cherchez la femme,” said Fowler, 
grimly. 

“How will you go about locating 
her?” Cyril inquired, curiously. 

“Oh, the villagers will be able to 
give us a hint, likely as not,” the plain- 
clothes man answered carelessly. “ In 
a place as small as this, every one is 
apt to know every one else’s business. 
We may even get the information be- 


~ fore leaving this house to-night.” 


“We'll soon have his whole life un- 
raveled, and the name of every woman 
he ever looked at, mark my words,” 
added Fowler. “ Lauriston’s reputa- 
tion and the notoriety that results from 
a case like this help a lot in solving it.” 

“TI suppose there zevz/l be notoriety,” 
Cyril remarked, thinking of that phase 
of the matter for the first time and 
wondering how importantly Ais name 
would figure in the newspapers. 

“Will there be notoriety?” grinned 
Fowler. “ Wait until you see the re- 
porters and photographers flock in 
here! This case will put Queen’s Point 
on the map. Newspapers just love 
murderesses. And you'll be quite a 
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picaresque hero, too. Even if you 
dodge ’em all, doc, you'll see your mug 
plastered over page one, and stories 
signed by yourself smeared all over the 
tabloids for the next two weeks or 
more. They’ll have you confessing va- 
rious kinds of scandal in the Sunday 
feature sections.” 

Manning squirmed. He was think- 
ing of the girl in gray, her pictures in 
the papers, her name on every one’s 
lips. Perspiration broke out on him, 
and he became almost sick. He felt 
for his handkerchief to mop his brow, 
then remembered what he had done 
with it and found an extra one in a 
back pocket. 

Policeman Lenahan arrived at that 
juncture to report that the rest of the 
house seemed to be orderly and nor- 
mal. However, the detective went out 
into the hall and up the stairs to inves- 
tigate for himself. At the same in- 
stant the sound of an approaching mo- 
tor car was heard, and presently the 


coroner appeared, accompanied by a 
camera man whom he had dragged out 
of bed for a gruesome task. 

Flash light photographs were made 
of the room and of the body from 
every angle. The dagger was removed 


from the dead man’s breast. Technical 
phases of the case were discussed in 
detail and noted down. Meanwhile 
dawn broke; the gloomy silence of 
night gave place to the blithesome twit- 
ter of sparrows. ‘The corpse was re- 
moved from the floor of the library to 
a bedroom upstairs and an undertaker 
was summoned. 

“IT suppose there isn’t a beanery or 
hash house of some kind around here, 
is there?” the police inspector asked 
Dr. Manning. “ Seems to me I could 
use a cup of good hot coffee. There 
doesn’t seem to be a thing worth eating 
in this ill-fated house.” 

“ Listen,” Cyril volunteered, “ you 
might take a run over to Wakefield’s 
place with me, and we'll have a bite to- 
gether. The old doc has a wonderful 
cook,” he added with some efthusiasm, 
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ie Thanks, I will,” Fowler respond- 
ed. 

“Tt would be worth your while,” 
added Manning, “ for Mrs. Lipton has 
lived here in the village for years. 
She’s in Dr. Wakefield’s confidence and 
knows everybody’s secrets, I’ll wager. 
If Lauriston has been carrying on an 
affair around here, she'll know it, if 
anybody does.” 

“In that case, I’ll come, too,” the 
detective volunteered. “‘ We can leave 
Lenahan in charge until he is relieved 
from headquarters.” 

As Manning had anticipated, Mrs. 
Lipton was up and waiting for him, 
eager to hear the news. Coffee was 
simmering merrily on the back of the 
stove. But to their astonishment the 
housekeeper gave vent to nothing more 
than a cold-blooded snort when she 
heard of the tragedy. 

“You don’t seem surprised, Mrs. 
Lipton,” Fowler observed later, look- 
ing at her curiously across the table. 
She set down the coffeepot calmly, 
and moved the sugar bowl and cream 
pitcher nearer. _ 

“Of course I’m not surprised,” she 
answered grimly. “I’ve known some- 
thing like that would happen to /im, 
this many a day. The devil always 
gets his due.” 

““He was not greatly esteemed in 
the village, then?” 

“He was not,” Mrs. Lipton replied 
emphatically. “ He was no good at all, 
and everybody hereabouts knew it. 
Some of the week-end parties at his 
place scandalized the whole village. He 
was always bringing a fast lot down 
from the city to gamble and revel.” 

“ Both women and men, eh?” 

“ Both,’ Mrs. Lipton answered 
dourly. 

“ And I suppose he had many love 
affairs with women in the village, too?” 
the inspector insinuated. 

“Tf he did,” Mrs. Lipton responded, 
“they were wise enough to keep close 
mouths about it. Not many women 
hereabouts would notice him. There 
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are too many good, respectable lads in 
Queen’s Point!” 

“He had no one that might be his 
sweetheart, then?” 

“More than one, I dare say, but 
none that I knew of in this neck of the 
woods,” 

“You think, then, that if he was 
killed by a woman, it must have been 
by some one not from Queen’s Point?” 
Fowler asked thoughtfully. 

Mrs. Lipton hesitated. 

“ Yes, if a love affair was at the bot- 
tom of it, she couldn’t have come from 
here.” 

The inspector’s eyes lighted eagerly 
at that suggestion. 

“If a love affair was at the bottom 
of it?” he repeated. “Do you mean 
there’s any woman around here who 
might have had another reason for do- 
ing away with him?” 

Mrs. Lipton toyed with a spoon that 
lay upon the cloth. 

“Well,” she said slowly, “I don’t 
want to be bringing any one’s name 
into this if it’s not necessary, and what 
crossed my mind happened too long 
ago to be of much account, I guess.” 

“ What was it?” 

“For that matter,” answered Mrs. 
Lipton, “everybody in the village 
knows it. Two years ago a girl here 
threatened to kill Mr. Lauriston.” 

“ Ah!” breathed Fowler, after a 
fashion he had when he was pleased. 
“Who was the girl?” 

“ Her name is Mills,” Mrs. Lipton 
said. “ Draga Mills. And she was 
after Mr. Lauriston because he had 
ruined her father, and her father killed 
himself !”” 

Manning caught his breath. He sat 
staring before him, hands clenching 
the arms of his chair. 


vil 


“TrLt us the whole story, won’t 
you?” Fowler urged eagerly. 

Mrs. Lipton nodded. 

“T s’pose I might as well. Some- 
body’d be sure to tell it sooner or later. 
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It was like this: David Mills married 
an Italian girl, and his family wouldn’t 
look at him or her afterward. His 
mother died of disappointment and cut 
him off without a penny. All he got 
was the old Mills house, here. It was 
a pretty place then, but soon went to 
rack and ruin because he couldn’t keep 
it up right. 

“Then David’s father-in-law died 
and left him a fortune. I don’t know 
how much it was. Some say a million, 
some say fifty thousand. Some say 
only ten thousand. At any rate, David 
took Mr. Lauriston’s advice about in- 
vesting the money, and he lost all of it. 
Most folks say it just changed hands. 
Bayard was always a mighty cute one 
at money matters.” 

She stopped and deliberately sipped 
her coffee. 

“ Well,” she went on, “ David just 
couldn’t stand the shock, so he killed 
himself. His widow was took down 
with a stroke and was a semi-invalid 
ever afterward. Their daughter, 
Draga, sold ’most everything they had, 
except the house itself, to raise money 
enough to bury her father and take her 
mother back to Italy. 

“Everybody in the village went to 
the auction sale, of course. Judge Gra- 
ham’s wife took a notion to a. Floren- 
tine dagger that was laying on the 
table with a lot of other things.” 

The three listeners started and 
leaned forward in tense anticipation as 
the housekeeper continued : 

“Mrs. Graham walked over to the 
Mills girl, holding up the dagger and 
saying she’d like to buy it for a paper 
cutter if the price were reasonable. 
Imagine how everybody felt when 
Draga snatched it out of her hand and 
cried: ‘No! This isn’t for sale. It’s 
for Mr. Lauriston, and I’d like to give 
it to him myself!’ When she said that, 
she made a gesture with the dagger as 
though she were stabbing, and her face 
was like a tigress. It was the talk of 
the village for weeks.” 

Mrs. Lipton drew a long breath and 
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settled back in her chair. Inspector 
Fowler and the detective, whose name 
was Brunton, looked at her. 

“ So she threatened to kill Lauriston 
two years ago, eh?” Brunton asked 
avidly. “ What happened after that?” 

“Nothing much. Miss Mills and 
her mother went abroad. The mother 
died there a few months later and 
Draga came back to Queen’s Point. 
She’s been living here ever since, but 
she goes to the city a lot.” 

The detective stroked his chin re- 
flectively. 

“The young lady must have had 
plenty of opportunities to carry out 
such a threat, had she been so inclined,” 
he commented. “ Did she ever try to 
attack Lauriston or make any further 
remarks about him?” 

“Not as I ever heard of,” Mrs. Lip- 
ton said. 

“ What did the dagger look like, do 
you know?” 

The housekeeper hesitated a mo- 
ment. 


‘““Why, yes. It was delicately made. 
Had an engraved silver handle with a 
coiled snake on top.” 


“The same dagger!” Inspector 
Fowler remarked significantly. 

“The real murderess might have 
used that weapon as a blind,” Cyril 
chimed in, uneasily, “‘ knowing of the 
girl’s threat. That is,” he added, some- 
what confused, ‘“‘ if Miss Mills happens 
to be innocent.” 

“Tt’s possible,” Fowler admitted, 
scrutinizing the doctor out of half 
closed eyes. 

“Tf Miss Mills had been after Lau- 
riston’s life,” Manning went on, 
“she'd have acted long ago.” 

“Do you happen to know the lady, 
doc?” Fowler asked suspiciously. 

Cyril blushed. 

“No, I’ve never even met her,” he 
stammered. ‘“ But I did see her on the 
train yesterday. It struck me as odd 
that she was met at the station by an 
old darky in a one-hoss shay, and I 
asked Dr. Wakefield who she was.” 
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“Where does this person live?” the 
inspector inquired. 

“On Ashland Avenue, near the 
Boulevard. You couldn’t miss it. It’s 
the biggest house around here—and a 
regular old ruins. The kind of place 
you’d naturally expect people to say 
was haunted.” 

“We'll run right over and have a 
talk with her,” Fowler announced. 

“ And, on the way, you might want 
to see Abbey Smith,” Mrs. Lipton 
piped up. ‘ She’s Lauriston’s house- 
keeper, but she lives home with her 
own family in that yellow frame cot- 
tage you can see from here.” 

She pointed out the window. 

“That’s a damned good tip,” Brun- 
ton said. 

“If you gentlemen have no objec- 
tions,” the doctor volunteered, “ I’d 
be glad to go along with you.” 

“As you like,” the police inspector 


said. 
VIII 


ABBEY SMITH was just coming out 
of her home as a car halted in front of 
her door. Her eyes bulged as she 
recognized Inspector Fowler’s  uni- 
form. 

“Glory be t’ Gawd, what yo’-all want 
*round hyah?” she asked hoarsely. 

Briefly, almost curtly, Fowler ex- 
plained, whereupon she sat flat down 
on the lowest step, dropping her basket 
and rocking dolefully from side to side. 

“Lo’hd Gawd A’mighty — Mastah 
La’ston dead!” she cried. “ An’ me 
deyah in de house ’twill aftah eleben! 
Who done kill im? Miss Mills?” 

“Miss Mills?” repeated all three 
men in unison. 

“ Ah don’ know. Ah on’y ay yo’,” 
Abbey said nervously. 

“ But what made you ask, auntie?” 
asked Brunton. “What made you 
think of Miss Mills?” 

“?Cause she was deyah las’ night, 
dat’s all,” the old colored woman re- 
sponded. 

“Miss Mills was at Mr. Lauriston’s 
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house last night?” asked Manning, in- 
credulously. 


“ Shuah, I’m shuah,” answered Ab- 
bey. “ Di’n Ah open de do’ fo’ her 
mahself ?” 

“ At what time was this, auntie? Can 
you remember ?” 

“Bout eleben—jus’ befo’ Ah lef’,” 
was the reply. 

“Then you didn’t wait until after 
Miss Mills had gone?” 

“No, sah. Ah come away almos’ 
direckly.” 

. “Was Miss Mills in the habit of go- 
ing to see Mr. Lauriston, do you 
know ?” asked Fowler. 

“Not as Ah knows of,” answered 
Abbey. “ Ah neveh sees her afo’. But 
deh’s no tellin’. Lots o’ times Ah knows 
ladies been deyah, but Ah ain’t seen 
none!” 

“ Did you take Miss Mills’s name to 
Mr. Lauriston when you let her in, and 
before you admitted her?” 

“No. Ah jes’ let heh in. Ah opened 
de libra’y doo’ fo’ heh an’ Ah says, 
‘ Hyah’s a lady fo’ to see yo’-all, Mis- 
tah La’ston.’ Dat’s all. Den Ah came 
away.” 

“You didn’t hear how he greeted 
her?” asked Brunton. 

“I guess we've learned all we can 
here, for the present,” Inspector Fow- 
ler said. ‘ Shall we go on?” 

Warning the negress not to leave 
home, in case she should be wanted 
again, the three men leaped into the 
car again and were soon outside the 
Mills house. Manning’s heart beat 
rapidly at the sight of the weather- 
beaten old structure, falling into de- 
cay. What must have once been a no- 
ble lawn was now overrun with weeds 
nearly waist deep. The gate hung from 
one hinge. 

“ Cheerful looking ruins,” comment- 
ed Fowler as they ascended the broken 
steps, passed between tall Colonial col- 
umns and pulled the bell. 

The door was opened cautiously by 
the aged darky whom Cyril had seen 
driving the victoria. 
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“Is Miss Mills in?” 
asked. 

“‘She am, but she ain’t down yit,” 
was the bewildered reply. 

“Ask her to come down then, 
please,” Fowler ordered sharply. 
“‘ Something very important.” 

“Yassah, yassah.” ‘The darky mo- 
tioned for the visitors to enter. 

The three men found themselves in 
a wide Colonial hall, with a fireplace 
at one end, and seated themselves on 
badly worn but exquisitely carved 
chairs. ‘They rose a moment later as 
Miss Mills’s exotic figure was framed 
in the doorway. 

The young lady evidently had just 
risen and made herself presentable by 
throwing a robe de chambre of purple 
gauze over her nightgown. It was 
trimmed with ermine and matched her 
ermine-trimmed bedroom slippers. The 
blue-black hair showed evidence of 
hasty brushing. 

She advanced slowly, her face pal- 
lid, her brown eyes fixed coldly upon 
the uninvited guests. 

“T believe you desired to see me?” 
she said. 

“Yes,” the inspector replied point- 
edly, “in reference to Mr. Lauriston. 
I am Inspector Fowler. This is De- 
tective Brunton, and ’”’—he waved his 
hand vaguely—‘“ Dr. Manning.” 

Miss Mills nodded, arching her eye- 
brows. 

“As you doubtless know,” Fowler 
said bluntly, “ Mr. Lauriston was 
stabbed to death last night—” 

The girl’s eyes were dilated with an 
astonishment that, if counterfeited, 
was a rare bit of acting. 

“No, I didn’t know that,” she said 
after a pause, “but I’m glad to hear 
it.”’ 

“Be careful what you say, Miss 
Mills,” the inspector warned. “ It may 
be used against you.” 

“ Why, what do you mean?” 

“Just this: you are known to have 
threatened to stab Mr. Lauriston, you 
were at his house last night, and your 


the doctor 
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silver-handled dagger was driven 
through his heart. You are under ar- 
rest for the murder of Mr. Bayard 
Lauriston. I can well believe there 


were extenuating circumstances, and if 
you will tell me the whole truth I will 











do all that I honestly 
can to help you.” 


IX 


THE coroner’s in- 
quest was brief but 
dramatic. Dr. Manning described the 
finding of the body. Mrs. Lipton re- 
lated the story she had told to Inspec- 
tor Fowler, to the effect that Draga 
Mills had threatened to kill Lauriston 
after he had ruined her father. Abbey 
Smith testified to having admitted Miss 
Mills to Lauriston’s home about eleven 
o’clock on the night of the murder. 

The prisoner was then called to the 
witness chair. She wore the same chic 
gray dress which had fascinated Dr. 
Manning, and her pallid face was deli- 
cately rouged into a radiant bloom of 
health. 

With perfect composure she admit- 
ted the visit to Lauriston, insisting it 
was merely for business reasons, but 
persistently refused to disclose the na- 
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ture of the business. Under cross- 
questioning, however, she confessed it 
had to do with the burned papers in the 
grate, and that was all she would say 
about the mysterious papers. 

The silver-handled dagger that had 


“ You are under arrest for the murder of 
Bayard Lauriston!” 


dealt the death blow was then shown 
and was identified by the prisoner as 
her own. She admitted having taken 
it with her to Lauriston’s home in 
order to impress him, and perhaps 
frighten him, “ for,” said Miss Mills, 
“Mr. Lauriston was a little bit afraid 
of me on account of that foolishly im- 
pulsive threat of two years ago.” 

She was cross-examined about the 
dagger, the threat, and her presence at 
the home of the deceased, but stuck to 
her original story consistently, ampli- 
fying it with additional details. 

She said Mr. Lauriston had taken 
certain papers from his safe at her re- 
quest, willingly and without intimida- 
tion, and she had examined them on 
his desk, using the dagger for no other 
purpose than to cut the cord with 
which they were bound. She left it on 
the desk when she crossed the room to 
burn the papers in the grate, and de- 
parted immediately afterward, leaving 
the dagger still there, having over- 
looked it in her satisfaction over the 
successful termination of the inter- 
view. 
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“Was Mr. Lauriston alive and well 
when you left him?” the coroner asked 
incredulously. 

“ He was alive and unhurt, if that’s 
what you mean,” was the reply. “I 
don’t know anything about the state of 
his health.” 

“Was anybody else in the house at 
the time?” 

“ Not so far as I know. I didn’t see 
a soul, nor hear any one, from the mo- 
ment I left Mr. Lauriston until I 
reached home.” 

-“ When did you leave, as nearly as 
you can recall?” 

“T should say between eleven and 
eleven thirty.” 

; Daylight saving time?” 

6s“ Yes 

Dr. Manning had testified that the 
call summoning him to the house, and 
the girl’s scream he heard over the 
phone, had come at exactly midnight, 
daylight saving time. That left at least 
half an hour for another person, or 
other persons, to have visited Lauris- 
ton and struck the blow, if Miss Mills’s 
testimony could be believed. 

‘“* Did you call any one on the phone 
late that night ?” the coroner persisted. 

“T did not,” the girl replied. 

“ Did you see or hear Mr. Lauriston 
or any one else speaking over the phone 
late that night?” 

“T did not.” 

“ Did you scream or shriek or make 
any similar noise that might possibly 
have been heard over a phone if the 
receiver had been off?” 

“ Nothing of the kind.” 

The coroner was silent a moment. 
Then: 

“ How did Mr. Lauriston act during 
your interview with him? Did you ob- 
serve anything unusual in his man- 
ner?” 

“ He was quiet and courteous all the 
time,” Miss Mills explained, “but I 
thought him rather nervous and pre- 
occupied. Several times while I was 
speaking I fancied he was not listening. 
The thought crossed my mind that he 
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might have been slightly under the in- 
fluence of liquor or some drug.” 

“ You heard what Mrs, Lipton quot- 
ed you as having said at the time of 
the auction sale in your home. I be- 
lieve you called it a foolishly impulsive 
threat. Did that have any connection 
with your visit to Mr. Lauriston?” 

“It did not! Naturally, I was angry 
at Mr. Lauriston when I said it, but I 
regretted the remark immediately 
afterward and have regretted it ever 
since.’ 

“And yet’ ‘the coroner spoke 
slowly, impressively—* you said in the 
presence of three gentlemen, now in 
this court room, when one of them in- 
formed you of Mr. Lauriston’s death, 
‘I’m glad to hear it.’ ” 

The prisoner glanced around like a 
caged bird, as if seeking moral support. 
Her eyes met Dr. Manning’s and she 
took renewed hope. 

“T had long ceased to have personal 
resentment against the man,” she ex- 
plained, “ but his character was disso- 
lute, and he ruined so many lives that 
I felt then, as I feel now, it was better 
for him to be dead.” 

“Was there a quarrel between you 
and Mr. Lauriston on the night of the 
murder?” 

“No, sir.’ 

“ Were “7 signs of any one else 
having quarreled with him—chairs 
overturned, bric-a-brac broken and 
that sort of thing?” 

“No, sir. The room seemed to be 
quite in order.” 

Brunton leaned over and conferred 
with the coroner, handing him the 
small cardboard box containing the 
charred paper he had talzen from the 
grate. The coroner picked up a pencil 
and pad and handed them to Draga 
Mills. 

“Will you oblige me, please, by 
writing upon that pad what I shall dic- 
tate to you?” 

“ Certainly,” was the reply. 

Cyril suspected the trap laid for the 
prisoner, but was powerless to warn 
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her or to interfere. 

“*T can’t help loving you,’” dic- 
tated the coroner. “ ‘ To tell what con- 
tinually arises—forever and ever—will 
surely kill me!’ Have you written all 
that °” 

“Yes, sir,” she answered, trembling. 

“ Let me have it, please.” 

The coroner carefully compared the 
writing on the pad with the fragments 
taken from the grate. Either Miss 
Mills had disguised her chirography, 
or another woman had written the let- 
ters that she admitted having burned 
on the night of the murder, for the 
writing was totally dissimilar! 

But if another woman had written 
the mysterious letters, why had Draga 
Mills gone to such extreme lengths to 
destroy them? The prisoner maintained 
an obstinate silence on this point, even 
though the coroner warned her that re- 
fusal to explain was seriously incrimi- 
nating. 

The verdict of the coroner’s jury 
was terse and unequivocal: 

“We find that Mr. Bayard Lauris- 
ton was stabbed to death on the night 
of Friday, August thirteenth, by Miss 
Draga Mills, and recommend that she 
be held for trial on charge of murder 
in the first degree.” 

The room seemed to swim around; 
the prisoner staggered and fainted into 
the arms of Dr. Manning. 


xX 


Next day the tabloids of Manhattan 
screamed out their ninety-six point 
headlines and flaunted composite pho- 
tographs of a pretty girl in negligee 
plunging a dagger into the breast of 
the Broadway roué; and Draga Mills 
alone in her cell, surrounded by dream 
pictures—tinted with an air brush— 
of imaginary trysts with Bayard Lau- 
riston, 

The sob sisters of the saffron press 
tegaled their readers with tear-com- 
pelling accounts—more lurid than ac- 
curate—of the prisoner’s early life, her 
complexes, her hereditary taints and 
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her yearnings for happiness. 

The muck-rakers got busy, too, 
resurrecting the scandal which had at- 
tended the elopement of Draga’s blue- 
blooded father with an Italian sculp- 
tor’s daughter who had posed in the 
nude for her father. A photograph of 
the sculpture was unearthed from a 
“morgue,” dusted off, copied and ped- 
died around by a picture syndicate 
from one newspaper office to another 
at a fancy price. 

In sentences dripping with colorful 
adjectives, with pathos and grim hor- 
ror, the star rewrite men dragged the 
ghost of old Grandma Mills from the 
closet of unforgotten yesterdays; made 
her shriek and fulminate, pointing a 
sinister bony finger at the young new- 
lyweds and cursing their then unborn 
offspring, the unfortunate Draga. 

Artists assisted the public in visualiz- 
ing to its fullest extent the melodrama 
of this sensational affair, and the 
lemon-colored journals hired popular 
clergymen to moralize as intimately as 
they dared on the sins of every one 
connected with the Lauriston-Mills 
case. 

No detail of the suicide of poor 
David Mills or the night-club revels of 
Lauriston or the gruesomeness of the 
Queen’s Point murder was overlooked. 
The populace was avid for choice bits 
of news garbage, the managing editors 
were avid for circulation, and all the 
slop cans of scandal were delved into 
by journalistic scavengers to provide a 
dish sufficiently malodorous. 

Dr. Manning discovered with dis- 
may and rage that he had become an 
outstanding celebrity in the day’s news. 
Although he had blankly refused to 
see reporters or camera men, he was 
amazed to find himself quoted in 
lengthy interviews, illustrated with 
fanciful diagrams of how he had lo- 
cated the body, also photographs of 
himself and even of Dr. Wakefield! 

One tabloid, more enterprising than 
the others, published a photo of Dr. 
Manning’s office on Mott Street, and 
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a portrait of himself as a child. Cyril 
recognized the portrait, but couldn’t 
imagine where it had come from; he 
hadn’t seen it in years. The portrait 
must have been stolen, he reflected an- 
grily, but he decided not to question 
the city editor, lest his telephone call 
be used as an excuse for printing an- 
other long and mythical interview. 


When Bayard Lauriston’s will was 
read the tabloids went wild again. 
Lauriston’s entire fortune, estimated 
_at two hundred thousand dollars, in 
addition to his palatial residence at 
Queen’s Point, was left unconditional- 
ly to Miss Draga Mills, “ the daughter 
of my late friend, Mr. David Mills, as 
a belated and hopelessly inadequate 
atonement for my breach of trust in 
having diverted to my own uses certain 
funds, totaling $14,250, which the said 
Mr. Mills had turned over to me for 
investment shortly before his death.” 

The will was dated Friday, August 
13, 1928—the very day on which the 
testator died by violence—and was wit- 
nessed by Draga Mills and Oliver 
Wakefield, M. D. 


XI 


THE veteran physician of Queen’s 
Point was enjoying a much-needed va- 
cation by fishing in the streams’ and 
tramping through the forests south of 


Hudson Bay. He was sixty-three 
years old, but had taken such excellent 
care of his body that he was more hale 
and vigorous than most men of forty. 
It was not that he cared particularly 
for angling, but he found keen delight 
in pastimes that took him out in the 
open air as far from civilization as he 
could get. And a fishing trip was the 
ideal form of outdoor recreation for a 
man of his years; it could be done just 
as leisurely as his heart desired. 

Dr. Wakefield was staying at a 
farmhouse which seemed to have no 
connection with the rest of the world 
except for a loud-speaker radio which 
provided nightly entertainment for the 
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lonely farmer and his son who were his 
hosts. Now and then neighbors would 
make an evening’s visit to listen to the 
broadcasting or even dance to the jazz 
of a Broadway night club. 

On one such occasion Wakefield, 
aglow with health, had just returned 
from a day filled with the peace which 
only deep woods can give to a civiliza- 
tion-weary soul, and a goodly string 
of fish for the next day’s breakfast. 
He was in the mood to enjoy a little 
merriment with the aid of the radio 
before retiring for the night, when the 
stentorian voice of an announcer ab- 
ruptly cooled his spirit like a bath of 
ice water. 

“This is the New York City Police 
Department speaking,” said the broad- 
caster. “Any information on the 
whereabouts of Dr. Oliver Wakefield, 
practicing physician of Queen’s Point, 
Long Island, that can be communicated 
to this department will be appreciated. 
Dr. Wakefield is believed to be vaca- 
tioning in the Canadian woods, some- 
where to the south of Hudson Bay. It 
is important that he be reached at once 
in connection with the official investi- 
gation into the murder of Mr. Bayard 
Lauriston of Queen’s Point.” 

Then followed a description of Dr. 
Wakefield, and immediately afterward 
a celebrated Hawaiian string trio filled 
the ether with the lilting, moaning se- 
ductive strains of far-off Waikiki 
Beach, where hula-hula girls danced 
for American sailors in the moonlight 
under the date palms. 

Early next morning Dr. Oliver 
Wakefield packed his big suitcase, sat 
down to a delicious breakfast of the 
fish he had caught the day before, and 
reluctantly began the journey back to 
civilization and Queen’s Point. 

While on the train, glancing out the 
window at the fleeting landscape of the 
Canadian wilds, he saw reflected in the 
window a newspaper laying on the seat 
opposite. Now, of all things, he de- 
sired a newspaper most earnestly, for 
he was eager to learn details of the 
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Lauriston murder, of which he knew 
nothing except what the radio an- 
nouncer had said. Ordinarily he had 
a violent dislike for tabloids, and 
wouldn’t be seen reading one of them; 
this paper happened to be a tabloid, but 
extreme curiosity instantly overcame 
his prejudices in that direction. 

The doctor alternately paled with 
excitement and reddened with fury as 
he read the masterpieces of the muck- 
raking fraternity and sob-sister soror- 
ity. Nor did the skillfully planned 
art layouts appease his indignation. 
The tabloid’s editorial staff had used 
all its resources in covering every con- 
ceivable phase of the Lauriston-Mills 
case, and its managing editor had good 
reason to be proud of the thorough- 
ness of the job. 

Apparently there was no doubt about 
Draga Mills being headed for the elec- 
tric chair. All that was needed was 
the trial, conviction and _ sentence. 
Then the tabloid would begin printing 
a daily calendar showing the number 
of days left before Draga would go 
“in back,” as the death chamber is 
called by those at Sing Sing. On the 
date of execution the tabloid would 
have a private telephone line leading 
almost to the very gates of the gloomy 
prison, and would get first news of the 
“burning” from its high-powered 
staff writer who specialized on such 
things. If possible, they might even 
get an exclusive photo of the execu- 
tion, but that was very doubtful. 

At any rate, the story was being 
handled quite satisfactorily to date; the 
managing editor was anticipating a 
raise in salary commensurate with the 
increase in circulation. 


XII 


Dr. WAKEFIELD was talking with 
Police Inspector Fowler. Near by a 
woman stenographer was assiduously 
taking notes: 

“And as soon as I heard the radio 
announcement that the police wanted 
to get in touch with me, I came here 
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with the utmost possible dispatch. And 
now you have the whole story, so far 
as I know it.” 

The doctor paused expectantly. 
Fowler cleared his throat. 

““H-m, let me get this straight. You 
say you went to Lauriston’s house 
alone after eleven at night, you did not 
see Miss Mills at all that evening, and 
you affixed your signature to the will 
which Miss Mills had already wit- 
nessed.” 

Dr. Wakefield nodded. 
actly right.” 

“Then,” the inspector continued, 
“you went away, leaving Mr. Lauris- 
ton normal and healthy and unin- 
jured?” 

“Yes,” agreed the doctor, “ except 
that I said nothing about normal or 
healthy. As a matter of fact, Mr. 
Lauriston had been slowly dying of 
cancer for some time, and the sole pur- 
pose of my visit was to see if I could 
do anything for him before going 
away fora month. I had left my prac- 
tice in charge of Dr. Manning, who is 
entirely capable and trustworthy, and 
had gone to New York on the six fifty- 
nine on the first leg of my vacation 
trip. 

“ But I felt uneasy about Lauriston, 
and a certain professional pride, so I 
returned to Queen’s Point to call on 
him, leaving my suitcase checked at 
Penn Station, without mentioning the 
matter to my colleague. The rest of 
the story you know already.” 

“ Please repeat it,” the inspector re- 
quested, glancing toward the stenogra- 
pher. “ There are several details to be 
cleared up.” 

The doctor spoke unhesitatingly. 

“It was very late when I came back 
to Queen’s Point. There were no cabs 
at the station, and I didn’t want to dis- 
turb Dr. Manning, so I walked the 
short distance to Lauriston’s place on 
Ocean Avenue. Lauriston himself met 
me at the door. Something seemed to 
be preying on his mind. He escorted 
me into the library, motioned me to a 


“ That’s ex- 
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seat, showed me the will and asked me 
to witness his signature. 

“*T’ll explain about it later, doc,’ 
he said. ‘Don’t ask me now. Please 
sign that. It ’ll take a load off my con- 
science. One of the many mistakes in 
my life, that’s all. That’s all, doc.’ He 
laughed mirthlessly. ‘I didn’t want to 
pass out before this thing was done 
right.’ 

““* You told Miss Mills about it?’ I 
asked, for I saw her name signed there. 
‘Yes,’ he replied. ‘She was here to- 
night. Went away just before you 
came. She left that plaything,’ he add- 
ed, toying with the dagger. ‘I'll re- 
turn it to her in the morning.’ 

“*Teft that dagger here?’ I asked 
in surprise. ‘Yes,’ he explained. 
‘Draga said she was sorry about that 
silly threat she made two years ago, 
and wanted me to keep this relic as a 
token of her sincerity. But I don’t 
want it—they say a dagger cuts friend- 
ship.’ 

‘““* Miss Mills is a very fine girl,’ I 
remarked, and then he said, ‘ Yes, they 
don’t come any better. I hope she finds 
a good man for a husband. God knows, 
she had a bad enough father!’ 

‘“‘T could see that he didn’t want to 
talk about the subject any further, so 
I shifted the conversation to his cancer. 
I gave him some advice on treatment, 
and suggested that he keep in close 
touch with Dr. Manning until my re- 
turn. ‘This damned thing is so pain- 
ful sometimes, I’m going to step out 
of the picture,’ he said. ‘ Life is all 
right so long as you can play poker. 
But when your luck is rotten all the 
time, the best thing to do is cash in 
your chips and quit.’ 

“He spoke wearily. I tried to cheer 
him a bit. ‘’Sno use, doc,’ he said. 
‘They say there’s rest and peace on 
the other side of the River Jordan.’ 
He laughed again—a hollow, bitter 
laugh. ‘It’s all a lie, but I guess I’m 
goin’ there.’ ” 

Dr. Wakefield interrupted himself 
to explain: 
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“IT don’t recall his exact words, you 
understand, but I’m giving you the gist 
of them, as nearly as I can remember. 
I’m not a trained reporter.” 

““Yes, I understand,” said the police 
inspector. ‘‘ As nearly as you can re- 
member.” 

“ Well,” continued Wakefield, “he 
had spoken to me about suicide several 
times before, but I never thought he 
meant it. This time he had me wor- 
ried. He seemed to sense that I was 
disturbed, for he changed his tone. 
‘Oh, I’ll be all right in the morning, 
doc. Don’t take me seriously. I’ve 
just been as solemn as an owl because 
of that thing on my conscience.’ He 
pointed to the will which I had signed. 
‘What’s a little kidding among 
friends?’ 

““He seemed so sincerely jocular, 
like his old self, that I had no hesita- 
tion in bidding him good-by for a 
month. He wanted to drive me to the 
station, but the distance is so short 
that I wouldn’t let him do it. ‘No, 
you go to bed and get a good night’s 
sleep,’ I said. ‘It ’Il do wonders for 
you.’ He agreed, and I left. 

“Two other passengers, a young 
lady and a man, were waiting at the 
station for the eleven thirty-two when 
I got there. I had never seen either of 
them before; have no idea who they 
are. 

“Thinking about Mr. Lauriston, I 
recalled a certain glitter in his eyes 
when he had toyed with Miss Mills’s 
dagger. I had a sudden premonition 
that something terrible had happened. 
I wanted to go back to Lauriston’s 
house and see if he were all right, but 
that would mean missing the last night 
train to the city. I would have had to 
spend the night at Lauriston’s, and 
perhaps be seen by my colleague the 
following morning, or return to my 
own home. 

“In either case it would have been 
rather embarrassing to explain the 
situation. It would seem as if I had 
not trusted my colleague to care for the 
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patients during my vacation. Besides, 
I have always been proud of the fact 
that I am wholly free from supersti- 
tion, and to have gone back to Lauris- 
ton on a mere hunch might have ex- 
posed me to ridicule. 

“ Nevertheless, I felt that something 
ought to be done, so I called my own 
office from a public telephone at the 
Station. It was a silly thing to do, but 
I disguised my voice so it wouldn’t be 
recognized. To this day I can’t re- 
member what I said over that phone, 
except that Lauriston had met with an 
accident. The girl must have been lis- 
tening, for she shrieked when she over- 
heard that. The train came along just 
at that moment, and I hung up the re- 
ceiver. 

“TI didn’t know what Lauriston 
would tell my colleague when he went 
to the house, but I thought they would 
both have a good laugh over it. I was 
only glad that a whole month would 
elapse before I would see either of 
them again. By that time I felt sure 
the incident would be forgotten. 

“ And that was all. I went on my 
vacation, and was enjoying it until I 
learned the sad news. Then I came 
right back to town.” 

“So you think it was suicide?” the 
police inspector asked, after Wakefield 
had lapsed into silence. ‘‘ That ’Il do 
for this afternoon,” he said, turning 
to the stenographer. The efficient wom- 
an gathered up her papers and left the 
room. 

“There’s no doubt about it,” the 
doctor replied. 

“T believe you’re right,” Fowler 
drawled. “In fact, I’m willing to bet 
ten to one you are right. I never did 
think the Mills girl was guilty, but we 
had to hold her on circumstantial evi- 
dence, which you'll admit was pretty 
strong—until now.” 

“Yes, I suppose it was.” The medi- 
cal man paused. “ Do you mind if I 
use your phone to call my colleague for 
a little consultation?” 
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“Certainly not. But you won't find 
him in. He’s down at the county jail 
comforting that girl. Seems to me she 
needs a mighty lot of comforting. He 
goes pretty often. She likes to have 
him there, too. I’ve watched her face 
light up. I shouldn’t be surprised if 
they—” 

But Dr. Wakefield apparently wasn’t 
listening. 

“T’ll use your phone anyway, if you 
don’t mind. I want to get in touch 
with Mrs. Lipton. I guess you’re glad 
this affair is cleared up at last.” 

“Sure thing,” Fowler  grunted. 
“ But it isn’t altogether cleared up. I’d 
like to know why the Mills girl went 
to Lauriston’s house, and why she 
keeps her mouth shut about the papers 
she burned. They certainly were love 
letters, or I’m a Chinaman. And they 
weren’t in her handwriting.” 

“If you knew,” the doctor said 
slowly, weighing every word, “ would 
it expedite the cutting of red tape to 
get that poor girl out of jail? Could 
you release her this afternoon?” 

The police official nodded. 

“ And could you keep a secret with 
a woman’s self-respect at stake? This 
is a vital thing.” 

Again a nod. “On my word of 
honor—if it doesn’t involve a miscar- 
riage of justice.” 

“Well, it doesn’t.” Dr. Wakefield 
gazed into Fowler’s eyes searchingly. 
“And I don’t know a thing, except 
that there was a very strong resem- 
blance between Draga Mills and Ba- 
yard Lauriston. J?t’s barely possible 
that he was her father! Maybe Dave 
Mills learned it suddenly and maybe 
that’s the real reason why he killed 
himself.” 

“Then Bayard Lauriston’s love let- 
ters really—” 

“ Were written by Draga’s mother.” 
The doctor finished Inspector Fowler’s 
sentence, and added: “ But that’s one 
story the tabloid papers will never 
get.” 


THE END 
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Lulu turned in her chair and faced Skeeter 


The Big Four of Tickfall compose a masterpiece 
of an epitaph for the tombstone of Lulu 
Brunt's deceased husband, but their 
poetic efforts are wasted 


By E. K. Means 


OU niggers kin jes’ set here 
an’ think up yo’ own little 
notions ontil I go to de 
deppo an’ see a friend ar- 
rive up onde train,” Skeet- 
er Butts remarked, as he 
rose to his feet. He lin- 

gered to light a cigarette, popped his 
derby hat impatiently upon the table, 
and shuffled his feet upon the sawdust- 
covered floor. “I don’t ketch on why 
you ain’t willin’ to go to de deppo wid 
me an’ he’p me meet him.” 


“ Dat ol’ Jim Kizzie ain’t nothin’ to 
me,” Vinegar Atts declared, as he ad- 
justed himself more comfortably in his 
seat and began to fill his corncob pipe. 
“T don’t keer ef I never see him no 
mo’; but I will say dis fer him—lI lent 
him de loant of a hoe once, an’ he fotch 
de tool back.” 

“Dat shows he’s got his good 
pints,” Skeeter argued, slapping his 
derby upon his head in such a way that 
it popped like a tambourine in a negro 
minstrel show. ‘“ You owe him some 
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attention fer bein’ dat much of a good 
man. Don’t owe no man nothin’, de 
Bible say, an’ here you got a man com- 
in’ to town whut lives accawdin’ to de 
Word, an’ you don’t crave to see him!” 

“A feller don’t deserve no credick 
fer fotchin’ back somepin dat he cain’t 
git no satisfaction out of onless he 
wucks wid it,” Pap Curtain announced. 
“A hoe ain’t jes’ a tool. It’s a tor- 
ment, an’ a man exoncises good sense 
who gits rid of pestications. De p’int 
I make is dis—de Big Fo’ is de most 
important fo’ in Tickfall, an’ when we 
advance in a body down to de deppo to 
meet a man, we oughter expeck a man 
to be somebody. Why, when we moves 
as a solid mass to any place, it’s like 
havin’ a parade! Our presence gibs a 
real Southern welcome an’ a shore- 
*nuff tone an’ style to a event. It’s like 
a celebration wid a brass band, a ba- 
naner plant, an’ a hawg—real home- 
like decorootions welcomin’ de re- 
turned wanderer to his own home 
town. Ef we gits in de habit of jes’ 
seein’ anybody off, or jes’ meetin’ any- 
body dat comes to town, de time 
mought come when a feller won’t be 
willin’ to go to de pasture fer a cow 
onless de Big Fo’ is preset to make a 
miration!” 

“ Dat’s right,” Figger Bush agreed, 
as he adjusted his chair comfortably 
against the wall and filled his cavern- 
ous mouth with chewing tobacco. “ We 
don’t crave to ’stablish no wrong prece- 
dent. Excusin’ dat, I spraint my ankle 
about a year ago, an’ I aims to set right 
here fer a spell an’ rest my sore foot.” 

So Skeeter departed alone, grouchy 
and pouty, his lips stuck out until there 
was danger of his stepping on them as 
he walked. The Big Four had spoken. 

Skeeter had not gone a block when 
Figger Bush forgot all about his sore 
foot and his sprained ankle. He re- 
marked that he had seen a man on a 
flatboat on the Mississippi River jump 
into the air and clap his heels together 
five times before he touched the floor 
again. 
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“ Dat wus shore one active nigger!” 
Figger commented with great admira- 
tion. “I never seen such a limber- 
legged loon.” 

“Aw, you mus’ hab some kind of 
dope mixed up in dat chawin’ toback- 
er!’ Vinegar Atts declared, puffing ai 
his vile pipe. ‘“ Dar ain’t no man whut 
kin do dat onless he is a show actor or 
wucks in a circus. You didn’t see noth- 
in’ of dat kind on no boat, onless it wus 
a show boat!” 

“T did see it, too,” Figger asserted 
stoutly. “I seen it wid my own eyes, 
an’ counted de number of times, an’ I 
lost two bits bettin’ it couldn’t be done. 
I kin hop up an’ clap my own foots to- 
gether three times. Lemme show you!” 

“ Huh!’ Pap Curtain grunted. “ I’ve 
saw de time when I could knock my 
own foots together four times; but of 
co’se, now I been wuckin’ so long in 
de ground, diggin’ damp cool graves 
fer my damn fool friends, I been tuck 
kind of rheumatic an’ stiff. But you 
watch me! I kin show you how it use- 
ter be done.” 

“T didn’t said it couldn’t be done,” 
Vinegar said. ‘“ Fu’thermo’, I declare 
dat it is been done by folks. Now in 
my good ol’ prize-fightin’ days, befo’ 
I got so much preachin’ fat on me, I 
bet I could hab done it myself. I’ve 
got a few good jumps in me yit. I 
mought be able to do it now!” 

Vinegar rose, and pushed three | 
tables and a number of chairs out of 
the way. He shed his coat, waistcoat, 
collar, and tie, and rolled up his sleeves. 
He shuffled his feet in the sawdust of 
the floor, to get a firm foothold. He 
spread his arms wide and began to 
take deep breathing exercises. 

About the level of his waistband 
there was a protuberance which made 
him look as if he had swallowed an 
old-fashioned soap kettle. Pap watched 
that moving mass of concentrated cor- 
pulence with anxiety, as Vinegar in- 
haled and exhaled. 

“Look out, revun!” he exclaimed. 
“ You'll bust yo’se’f!” 
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Then the other two men shed their 
coats, rolled up their sleeves, tightened 
their belts, and prepared for action. In 
a moment the very foundations of the 
Henscratch were shaking, the walls 
were rocking like the sides of a mov- 
ing steamboat, and the roof cracked 
and sagged. A witness would have 
beheld a corpulent negro preacher, a 
long-legged gravedigger, and a clumsy 
odd-job man leaping into the air and 
slapping their shoes together, urging 
themselves and one another to greater 
efforts by encouraging yells, and com- 
ing down upon the floor after each 
leap with the noisy jolt and rumble 
incidental to the delivery of a load of 
coal. Figger’s foot got but a brief 


rest after Skeeter’s departure. 
Vinegar found that he could strike 
his feet together once during his leap. 
He explained that he was so fat that 
he could not jump high enough; that 
he was the shortest member of the trio, 
and that he ought to be allowed to 


stand on a table and jump from there. 

Pap Curtain, too, could hit just one 
time. He explained that he was so tall 
and long-legged that if he jumped as 
high as he could, and to the height 
which the feat required, he was afraid 
he would knock his head against the 
ceiling. He needed the wide open 
spaces and the arched dome of the sky 
in which to operate. He had never 
tried to do it in a house before. 

Figger Bush explained his failure to 
clap his feet together more than one 
time, after repeated trials which left 
him physically exhausted, upon the 
ground that he had a sore foot and a 
sprained ankle, and he was afraid he 
would get hurt if he got too active and 
really did his best. 

There was about ten minutes of this 
violent exercise. Finally the men, 
weak in wind and limb, paused to rest 
and blow and look around them. Then 
they learned for the first time that 
they had an interested observer of their 
antics. 

None of them had seen her come in, 
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and they wondered for a moment how 
she had got there. The door was 
closed when they began, and it was still 
shut. Surely they would have noticed 
if some one had opened it, entered, and 
shut the door afterward. They were 
not aware that their athletic efforts 
had sounded like a drove of iron-shod 
mules galloping up the gangplank of a 
steamer, and their yells could have 
been heard a block away. Their per- 
formance was tantamount to a disturb- 
ance of the peace. 

“ Hey!” Vinegar Atts remarked, for 
he had breath in his body for the ut- 
terance of only one syllable. 

The woman stood perfectly still and 
stared about her. Then she concen- 
trated her gaze upon the three men 
with the uncomprehending look of a 
cow gazing at human beings. 

“Did you say anything?” Vinegar 
inquired, fanning his face with a tray 
that was lying on one of the tables. 

“No!” the woman answered. 

“TI hope we didn’t say nothin’ dat 
a woman hadn’t oughter hear,” Vine- 
gar remarked uneasily. “A mule 
won’t wuck onless you cuss him, an’ a 
nigger cain’t do his best onless his 
words matches his wucks; an’ us wus 
pretty active fer a little while.” 

“Ef we spoke too free, we ’polo- 
gizes,” Figger Bush said, moving over 
to his chair against the wall, where he 
could rest his foot. 

The woman did not smile, did not 
glare, did not appear to hear the 
apology, but merely stood as if she 
thought that nothing unusual had been 
happening, and that she was utterly 
unconcerned. The three men moved 
about restlessly, as if they thought of 
resuming their jumping exercise. They 
were ashamed and embarrassed, and 
wondered what had really happened 
while they were so intent upon what 
they were trying to do. They imagined 
that the performance had not been cal- 
culated to enhance their dignity in the 
town, and they hoped they had not dis- 
graced themselves, 
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The strange woman watched them 
with a cool indifference, which added 
to the mystery. What she meant and 
what she wanted they could not make 
out. Now that they had given her a 
chance to explain, which she had not 
accepted, they soon reached a point 
where they did not care how they dis- 
covered the reason for this intrusion. 
Humiliation is often succeeded by 
anger, 

“ Well!” Vinegar snapped. “ How in 
de name of mud did you git in here?” 
“ Walked in,” the woman replied. 

“ How come you come in?” Vinegar 
howled. 

“Dis am a place of public resort,” 
the woman said, “It sells cold drinks 
to de gin’ral public, dey tells me.” 

“Whut you want?” Pap Curtain 
snarled. ‘‘ Don’t be skeart to tell us. 
We’s high jumpers, but we don’t jump 
on folks widout excuse.” 

“You ain’t offered me no chair an’ 
invited me to set down,” she remarked 
in a casual way. 

“Oh, suttinly!” Vinegar howled. 
Instantly three men grabbed the backs 
of two chairs each, and completely sur- 
rounded her with six places to sit 
down. ‘“ We don’t own dis here place, 
an’ we ain’t used to doin’ de high hos- 
pitality in another man’s shack. Ex- 
cusin’ dat, dis is a free hang-out fer 
male an’ female, an’ anybody kin come 
in an’ set down who kin find a chair. 
You don’t need to be invited.” 

The woman selected one of six 
chairs and sat down without a word of 
thanks. She looked around her. 

“You niggers jumped about an’ 
raised a big dust,” she said. ‘“ Open 
all de winders an’ doors an’ air out an’ 
let de dust settle. Dis place ain’t had 
no good ventilation fer ten year. Dust 
ain’t good fer folks!” 

The three men sprang to fulfill her 
command. Just when they had the 
place well ventilated, however, she is- 
sued another order. 

“You’s got too much wind in here 
now,” she said. “ Shut ’em up!” 
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They did as they were told, and then 
Pap Curtain rebelled. Sitting down 
with an air of determined obstinacy, 
he declared: 

“Now, lady, I ain’t gwine git you 
no drink of water, nor furnish you 
wid no pa’m-leaf fan, nor loant you no 
cigarette, nor supply you wid no dip 
of snuff, nor do nothin’ else whutso- 
ever. I been married five times, an’ 
I done did my full measure of wuck fer 
de women of dis land. I oozed into 
dis place fer my own comfort an’ con- 
venience, an’ I don’t favor breakin’ 
myself down waitin’ on nobody. 
’*Tain’t no use fer you to say whut else 
you'd like, fer Pap Curtain done 
drawed de curtain an’ knocked off 
wuck fer dis day!” 

Pap sat down, his yellow monkey 
face flushed with blood, his eyes hot 
and glowing, his lips in a pout, and his 
chin in his collar. There is nothing 


more ridiculous than a colored man 
who becomes disgusted and announces 
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that he “ain’t gwine wuck no mo’. 


Only the total inactivity of a punctured 
automobile tire is comparable to the 
inertness of a negro who sullenly de- 
flates himself of all physical energy 
and collapses. 

“‘T don’t aim to put on my shoes an’ 
walk all over Gawd’s heaven fer no 
nigger woman I never seed befo’!” 
Pap snarled in conclusion, and devoted 
himself to sucking at an empty pipe. 

The woman sat and looked at him, 
undisturbed by anything he had done 
or said. She was perfectly familiar 
with this sort of performance, and she 
knew that nothing more could be ex- 
pected of Pap. 

“Whar is Skeeter Butts at?” she 
asked. 

“He owns dis place, an’ he’s liable 
to be here off an’ on,” Figger Bush told 
her; “ but he’s off right now.” 

“Skeeter is jes’ de kind of man 
whut would nachelly be off an’ on,” the 
lady said. “J am Lulu Brunt, of Pine 
Grove.” 

“Yes’m,” Figger replied. “ Skeeter 
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has consid’able luck dat way. He gits 
off pretty frequent, an’ he misses a 
heap of things dat’s comin’ to him. 
Yes’m!” 

“ Will Skeeter be back here soon?” 
Lulu demanded. 

“He mought,” Figger admitted, 
scratching at his woolly head. “A 
nigger’s luck changes frequent.” 

“He hadn’t oughter keep me wait- 
in’,” Lulu said. ‘I come to dis town 
on important bizness.” 

. “Did Skeeter know you wus com- 
inr” Vinegar asked. 

“No,” she told him. 

The men sat and stared at her. Fig- 
ger began to wonder if there was some 
way to slip out and find Skeeter and 
warn him that trouble was impending. 
It looked as if any one who had busi- 
ness with Lulu was in for trouble. He 
tried to motion to Pap to slip out and 
pass the word to Skeeter, but the 
gravedigger was all swelled up like a 
poisoned pup, and made no response to 
his friend’s efforts. As for Lulu, she 
had no further business with the three 
men and she ignored them as complete- 
ly as if they had been three mud tur- 
tles in a tub in the corner of the room. 

Then the door opened and Skeeter 
came in. The men sighed with relief, 
for now they could shift the burden of 
hospitality upon his shoulders. Let 
Skeeter fetch and carry for the sister 
a while. They had done their best, and 
had failed. 

Lulu turned in her chair and faced 
Skeeter. Skeeter stopped, stared, 
looked around him wildly for a way 
of escape, and seemed to shrivel and 
shrink in his clothes. 

“Good Lawd hab mussy!” he ex- 
claimed. “I—er—Lulu! But how 
come—why—er—you, you, you—” 

“ Calm down, Skeeter,” Lulu smiled. 
“Keep yo’ shirt on! Don’t disarrange 
yo’ linen! It wus a long time ago, an’ 
I figger you’s had a thousand diffunt 
girls since my time. I hope you’s got 
over dat little love affair wid me.” 

“Yes’m, suttinly!” Skeeter stam- 
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mered. “ No’m, I reckin so. Dat is 
to say, as it were—” 
“ Set down!” Lulu commanded. 
Skeeter sat down and began to fan 
himself with his derby. The other 
men grinned in anticipation of good 
things to come. 


II 


“WHUT you come up here to pesti- 
cate me fer?” Skeeter asked, still fan- 
ning himself with his hat. “I done 
fergot you off my mind complete ontil 
right now.” 

_“It wus right to fergit me,” Lulu 
said. “I been married fer ten years, 
an’ wus sufficient admired by my hus- 
bunt. I didn’t need you to keep my 
image in yo’ heart.” 

““Yes’m, dat’s good news,” Skeeter 
said hopefully. “I ain’t knowed befo’ 
dat you had cormitted mattermony. I 
hopes yo’ husbunt is well, an’ as happy 
as he kin be under de succumstances.” 

“ Stop monkeyin’ wid yo’ hat!’ Lulu 
snapped. ‘ Eve’y man I ever knowed 
is got mo’ bad habits dan a baboon. He 
makes hisse’f a nuisance by fiddlin’ wid 
somepin all de time, or chawin’ ter- 
backer, or suckin’ a cigareet, or squint- 
in’ his eyes, or pullin’ his nose, or 
somepin. My dear departed husbunt 
is gone, an’ I’s got kind of nervous 
since I been mournin’ his loss.” 

“ Too bad, too bad! Wiust news I’s 
heard dis year!” Skeeter sighed hope- 
lessly. “ Did yo’ late departed depart 
by death, or did he jes’ up an’ go 
away?” 

“He died on me,” replied Lulu. 
“He suffered a whole lot, an’ made a 
slow bizness of dyin’. He got to bea 
awful keer an’ worry. He got so he 
hated to see me aroun’, an’ would hab 
a kind of fit when I come whar he 
wus; an’ finally he jes’ died fer spite.” 

“Dat’s de wust kind of departure 
dar is,” Skeeter said. ‘ You cain’t 
never git him back now. He’s beyont 
de reach of worry an’ keer, of pain an’ 
sorrer, of all earthly pestications. I 
think he’s lucky. Many a time I done 
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wished I wus dead. I would jes’ like 
to fade away!” 

‘“‘T come to town to buy a tombstone 
fer him,” Lulu said. ‘“ Not many cul- 
lud folks in dis country is stylish 
enough to hab a tombstone; but I’m 
gwine mourn his loss right. T’ll set 
him up a grave rock in de cemingtery, 
so eve’ybody kin know whar he’s stay- 
in’ at ontil de trumpet blow.” 

“A graveyard is de proper place 
fer a tombstone,” Skeeter said. “I 
wouldn’t want none nowhar else. I 
don’t like to pass down by de marble 
yard, whar dey keeps a whole lot of 
samples out in front. It gives me de 
jiggety-jams to see dem white rocks 
jes’ standin’ dar waitin’—mebbe wait- 
in’ fer me! Kin I he’p you in any 
way?” 

‘“‘Dat’s why I come to see you,” Lu- 
lu said. “ You got a chance now to 
make up fer de way you treated me 
when we use to run together.” 

“?Twarn’t nothin’ to de deal you 
gib me!’ Skeeter snapped. “I never 
courted no woman as hard to please an’ 
as pesticatin’ as you wus—” 

“You promised to marry me, you 
remember,” Lulu interrupted. 

“Gosh, yes!” Skeeter wailed. “I 
wus drinkin’ pretty heavy in dem days, 
an’ it learnt me a lesson. I got on de 
water wagon prompt, an’ never bent 
my elbow another time liftin’ a dram. 
It wus shore a narrer escape!” 

“T’m glad you did escape,” Lulu 
said easily. ‘I done a whole lot bet- 
ter by waitin’ an’ gittin’ married to de 
man I tuck up wid. He wus mighty 
nigh a real man. He had some faults, 
which I told him about frequent. I 
didn’t want his faults to git to be hab- 
its, so I corrected ’em right away. He 
wus gittin’ to be tol’able puffeck when 
he up an’ died on me. I mought hab 
made somepin out’n him, ef I’d had a 
little mo’ time; but you ain’t nothin’, 
an’ you never will be nothin’. You 
wus a hopeless job from de start!” 

“ Dat’s so,” Skeeter agreed. “I had 
a narrer escape, an’ you did, too. Ef 
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you'd tuck me, I’d be jes’ whut I is 
now, only mo’ wuss; an’ you wouldn’t 
want nobody jes’ like me. Now you’s 
de widder of—whut mought de gent’s 
name be?” 

“ Washin’ton Brunt,” Lulu told him. 

“A good, mouth-fillin’, histidious- 
soundin’ name!” Skeeter declared 
heartily. “I bet he wus a man of a 
kind heart an’ a noble nacher, who en- 
dured his afflictations wid patience. 
I’m sorry I never knowed him. Did 
he leave you any onsuriance?” 

“I hab mo’ dan enough,” the widow 
said gratefully. “ Brunt wus a thought- 
ful man, who looked ahead an’ got 
ready fer de eend. I he’ped him think 
about it constant. I urged him to ar- 
range so dat he would be wuth a lot 
of money when he wus dead; an’ now I 
owns a little house an’ a little lan’, and 
I’s got a little money, an’ I feels like I 
oughter show my ’preciation of dem 
benefits by buyin’ my benefactor a 
tombstone.” 

“ Dat’s a gorgeous notion,” Skeeter 
agreed. “ Put a rock on him, so he 
cain’t rise up no mo’, or turn over in 
his grave. I expeck he gits powerful 
restless when he dreams of you. Well, 
I’s glad you’s so well fixed. As a ol’ 
friend, I wonder whut I kin do to he’p 
you. Mebbe I could—” 

“No, Skeeter!” the widow inter- 
rupted, with a wave of her hand. “ You 
cain’t start yo’ love case over again.” 

“T didn’t mean nothin’ like dat,” 
Skeeter said hastily. 

“?*Twon’t do you no good to think 
about de house an’ lan’ an’ money an’ 
widder,” Lulu continued. “I wus jes’ 
a foolish nigger gal when you an’ me 
wus young an’ in love. I never seed 
such a fool as you wus over me! I 
didn’t know whut I wanted, an’ I come 
mighty nigh gittin’ you. Dat would 
hab been de mistake of my life!” 

“Amen!” Vinegar Atts put in. 
“ Skeeter done been a great blessin’ to 
us while he remained in single blessed- 
ness!” 

“Lawd!” Lulu exclaimed in a tone 
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of wonder. “I don’t see how I ever 
wus as silly as I know now I mus’ hab 
been. I ain’t int’rusted in nothin’ now 
but my home an’ my husbunt’s tomb- 
stone.” 

“Dat’s a awful plate of poisoned 
mush to hand out to a old sweetheart 
of yourn,” Skeeter said, trying to 
laugh. ‘ Lulu, yo’ line of talk fotches 
back de good ol’ times. You ain’t 
changed a bit. Yo’ tongue ain’t 
changed a bit, neither — hung in de 
middle an’ waggin’ at bofe ends, an’ 
full of p’ison, like a snake’s!” 

‘My dear departed husbunt said my 
tongue wus so long I could set’ on de 
front porch an’ lick a skillet in de 
kitchen,” Lulu remarked. 

“Yes’m,” Skeeter said; “ an’ I bet 
you had him starin’ foolish at you most 
of de time. Pussonly, I never dreamed 
whut I wus missin’ when I made a mis- 
cue an’ failed to hook up wid you in 
de mattermony wagon. Skeeter would 
hab been well skint by now!” 

“It mought hab helped you to git 
some of de thick hide off’n you,” Lulu 
said; “but I ain’t here to mourn yo’ 
loss. I still cherish de memory of de 
deceasted, an’ you kin he’p me in my 
last farewell act of love todes him.” 

“ Dat’s fine!” Skeeter agreed hearti- 

“Til be glad to he’p.” 

“T wants you to he’p me choose a 
proper tombstone, an’ den tell me whut 
would be a good obscribe to hab carved 
on it. It’s powerful hard to make up 
my mind about whut writin’ to put on. 
I don’t like de kind of writin’ I read 
on de modern tombstones—‘ Gone but 
not fergot.’ ‘ We loved you much, but 
Gawd loved you more,’ an’ things like 
dat. Dey don’t sound stylish enough 
fer me. .I want somepin dat’s got a 
real punch to it, an’ shows dat de wid- 
der’s heart is broke.” 

“T ketch on,” Skeeter said. “ You 
craves de real thing in grave rocks an’ 
de latest thing in poetry. Want some- 
pin made up out’n my own head?” 

“T think dat would be better,” Lulu 
said. 


ly. 
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““T’s jes’ de man fer dat job,” Skeet- 
er declared confidently. “I’s done a 
heap of studyin’ about death an’ de 
grave, an’ I’s knowed all my life dat 
I oughter try my hand at writin’ tomb- 
stone poetry, but I never done had no 
deceasted to practice on. Now I’s got 
a fust-rate deader, all fixed ready fer 
bein’ wrote about. Le’s go!” 

“You kin go as fur as you like!” 
Lulu told him. 

Skeeter surrendered himself to a 
few moments of deep and painful 
thought. Ideas refused to come. The 
other men looked at him hopelessly and 
helplessly. The problem was entirely 
new to them, and they could not offer 
a suggestion. Finally Skeeter said: 

“I figger dat we oughter choose a 
tombstone whut’s de proper size fer de 
epitaph we put on it. De trouble wid 
most tombstones is dat you got to 
choose a small sentiment to fit a little 
stone.” 

“ Dat’s right!” agreed Pap Curtain, 
the gravedigger. “ You cain’t write 
on but one side of de stone, an’ you . 
cain’t write much on dat, an’ whut you 
do write ain’t so. Truth ain’t in style 
on no tombstone.” 

“Tl tell you how we'll fix it,” 
Skeeter said. “I invites you to eat 
dinner wid me to-night at de Shin 
Bone Resteraw. By dat time I’ll hab 
a lot of good poems thunk up, an’ we 
kin read ’em over an’ decide which one 
we want. Den we'll go an’ look at de 
stones whut ’Il fit de poem. Me an’ 
you an’ dese three yuther men kin form 
a cormittee.” 

“Us?” Vinegar Atts bawled. “Whut 
you put us in dis fer? I bet I haba 
important engagement or somepin, an’ 
cain’t come!” 

“De most truthful epitaph I ever 
read in my life was on de stone of a 
man whut got hung fer murder,” Fig- 
ger Bush quacked. “ It read like dis— 
‘He wus not as bad at some times as 
he wus at others.’ Now ef Lulu wants 
dat little speech, she kin hab it widout 
no dinner throwed in fer me.” 
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“We won’t decide now,” Lulu told 
them. “I'll be delighted to hab all of 
you wid me at dinner. You kin come 
fer me at de boardin’ house.” 

Then she rose and went away, leav- 
ing the four men staring at each other. 


III 


“WHuwT you mean by draggin’ us 
into dis here reunion?” Pap Curtain 
snarled. ‘Dat mournin’ widder’s 
lookin’ fer reasons why she shouldn’t 
mourn no mo’, an’ she’s fixin’ to tell 
Washin’ton Brunt a last fond farewell 
wid dat grave rock.” 

“ Safety fust!” Skeeter laughed. “I 
knows whut dat female’s up to. She’s 
as lonesome as a bear whut has win- 
tered in a holler tree.” 

“Whar do dat female fit into yo’ 
past life, anyhow?” Vinegar demand- 
ed. “ You done had so many women 
dat I cain’t remember ’em all, but I 
ain’t never heard you mention dis’n.” 

“‘T don’t keep no record of ’em,” re- 
plied Skeeter, grinning. “ She’s jes’ 
one of de bunch dat I been engaged to 
in my life. I cain’t recall ’em ontil 
dey shows up an’ reminds my mind, 
and den dey mighty nigh skeers me to 
death. I’s afraid of dese here old 
loves!” 

“Ts you recovered from de attack, 
or does you crave to be afflicted wid 
dis female agin?” Vinegar inquired. 

“Fer goodness’ sake, niggers, don’t 
let me be exposed to dat female’s mat- 
termony designs no mo’! I wouldn’t 
go wid her nowhar alone,” Skeeter 
wailed. “ She pretended like she warn’t 
pleased wid me, to make me git busy 
an’ try to please her. She said she wus 
disgusted wid me, but de next move is 
to pity me, an’ de last news I know 
she'll marry me to refawm me. Pus- 
sonly, I’m through—plumb, complete- 
ly through. I leave it wid you—would 
any of you niggers want to marry a 
woman like dat?” 

“Well, ef you think she’s got her 
eyes on you fer her secont, yo’ only 
safety lies in thinkin’ up seme kind of 
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tombstone jingle whut will stir her love 
fer de late deceasted, an’ make her feel 
like she wants to be true to him fer- 
ever,” Vinegar suggested. “ Make her 
cormit herself.” 

“ Dat’s de way I sees it, too,” Skeet- 
er agreed. “ Lemme see—you fellers 
he’p me think up some real touchin’ 
tombstone words.” 

“How do dis sound?” Vinegar vol- 
unteered. “ ‘ When we bofe meet agin 
in heaven, we will be happy an’ others 
grievin’,’” : 

“?*Tain’t got no punch to it,” Skeet- 
er announced flatly. 

“Here’s a good one,” Pap said. 
““* His memory is as dear to-day as in 
de hour he passed away.’ ” 

“ Sounds better,” Skeeter comment- 
ed; “but ’tain’t got enough real au- 
thority. We need somepin dat will 
hook dat designin’ widder to de dear 
departed—tie her to de tombstone, so 
to speak.” 

“Lemme hab a try,” Figger Bush 
quacked. Then he proclaimed: “ ‘It 
wus jes’ one year ago to-day that our 
beloved passed away. You wus de 
flower of our home, you wus de sun- 
shine of our life, an’ now you leave 
me all alone an’ cut our union like a 
knife.’ ” 

“Naw! Naw! ’Twon’t do!” Skeet- 
er wailed. “ You niggers ain’t got de 
notion at all! Git pussonal! Git pus- 
sonal! You want to git dat lady cor- 
mitted to her fust husbunt, an’ you 
want to git her cornfession carved in 
marble, so she cain’t deny de facks 
widout takin’ dat tombstone an’ throw- 
in’ it in de river.” 

“S’pose you take a try an’ gib us 
a notion of de sort of jingle we oughter 
be thinkin’ about,” suggested Vinegar. 
“It’s powerful easy to find fault. Now 
you show us how!” 

“It oughter be somepin like dis,” 
Skeeter said: “‘ You’s gone but not 
fergotten, dear, an’ you shall never be; 
as long as life an’ memory lasts I shall 
remember thee!’ ” 

“Of co’se she'll remember him,” 
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Vinegar remarked; “ but yo’ last line 
ain’t got no mo’ grab an’ grip to it dan 
our’n had. I remember a hound dawg 
I had when I wus a boy, but dat don’t 
mean dat I ain’t never gwine git me 
another dawg. ‘I will be true to thee,’ 
you oughter say.” 

“Naw!” Pap Curtain — snarled. 
“ Whut do dat mean? ‘ True to thee’ 
don’t signify nothin’. Make her cor- 
mit herself—‘ I'll never marry nobody 
else but thee,’ or somepin like dat.” 

'“Now we’s gittin’ close to it!” 
Skeeter applauded. “A feller who 
done been married five times knows 
how to tie up de lady folks! I want 
somepin dat will make her feel like she 
done put a lie on her husbunt’s grave 
rock onless she lives up to it.” 

He suddenly sprang to his feet and 
spun around in a dazed way, as if the 
impact of a great idea had nearly 
knocked him senseless. Then he ex- 
claimed: “ I’ve got it, niggers! Listen 
to dis—‘ It’s one long year since you 
left me, an’ I miss you sad an’ sore; my 
heart is filled wid longings, an’ I won't 
never marry no more!’ ”’ 

“ Lawd, Skeeter!” Vinegar howled. 
“You shore done bust de punkin! 
Now I consider dat puffeck, absolutely 
puffeck fer our puppus. Bless Gawd!” 

“You shore is skeart of dat woman, 
Skeeter,” Pap remarked. “ How come 
you want to cormit her so positive 
ag’in’ mattermony ?” 

“I’m gittin’ age on me, Pap,” Skeet- 
er explained. “A feller cain’t be too 
keerful when he gits ol’; an’ dat wom- 
an has developed into somepin dat 
looks at you—you know de way she 
looks. It’s a lonesome widder look. 
Dar ain’t no fool like a ol’ fool, an’ I 
kin count a good many years back.” 

At that moment the door opened and 
a tall colored man came in. 

“My gosh!” Skeeter exclaimed. 
“Wid all my yuther troubles, I done 
fergot Jim Kizzie!” 

“Whut about him?” Vinegar in- 
quired. 

“ Dis is him,” Skeeter announced, as 
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Kizzie advanced to where they were 
sitting. 

“Jim done changed some since I 
loant him a hoe an’ he fotch it back,” 
Vinegar remarked, as he stood up and 
looked the man over. 

“ Jim done been out West, whar dey 
dig in de ground fer oil,” Skeeter said. 
“He’s got mo’ money dan any nigger 
in dis town will ever see, even inside a 
bank; an’ dat’s quite a change fer 

im.” 

“Glad to hear it!” Pap exclaimed. 
“We'll tote Jim along to our dinner 
wid de widder an’ let him pay fer de 
eats. Five men an’ one woman will 
make a jolly party, an’ de woman will 
be so proud of all’ de honor we pays 
her dat she’ll fergit all about dat little 
swimp named Skeeter!” 

“T’s shy on widders,” Kizzie re- 
marked. ‘Out in de West dey hab a 
lot of Injun widders. When dey fall 
out wid deir husbunts, dey kill ’em. 
Bang, bang! Flowers—interment pri- 
vate. One of ’em come mighty nigh 
marryin’ me once, but I escaped away.” 

“Oh, a hour or two spent in de saw- 
siety of dis here mournful female. will 
do you good,” Vinegar said confident- 
ly. ‘‘ She’s a real sob sister.” 

So it happened that five men walked 
to Ginny Babe Chew’s boarding house 
to escort Lulu Brunt to the Shin Bone 
Restaurant. 

“Dar oughter be enough of us to 
collect our widder up an’ perteck her 
from any designin’ male whut craves 
to make her fergit her sorrer an’ start 
life agin,” Skeeter remarked. 

“ Mebbe she’ll collect up one of us,” 
Jim Kizzie sighed. “I don’t want no 
woman to he’p me spend my money!” 

“She ain’t tryin’ to ketch a new 
man,” Vinegar said, with an assurance 
that he did not feel. “ You'll find her 
a meek an’ sad-faced widder wid a 
broke heart. We’s assemblin’ together 
to eat de bread of sorrer an’ moisten it 
wid our tears, while Skeeter reads her 
suitable poems to carve on her deceast- 
ed husbunt’s tombstone.” 











When Lulu came down, the men 
gave a gasp and stared in astonish- 
ment. She had cast off her garments 
of mourning and had put on all the 
glad rags she possessed. Her costume 
sounded a figurativeswhoop and howl 
which made Skeeter, the zippiest dress- 
er of the Big Four, blink with envy. 

“ Lawdy!” Pap Curtain said in a 
snarly whisper, speaking aside to Vine- 
gar. “ Dat ol’ gal done got on eve’y- 
thing but a door mat wid ‘ Welcome’ 
on it!” 

“T’s ready, cullud folks,” she an- 
nounced. 

Then she turned and looked at Jim 
Kizzie. If both of them had been hyp- 
notized or turned to pillars of salt, they 
could not have stood and stared at each 
other more fixedly. Jim had come 
from the rough life of the oil fields to 
behold this woman in the showy re- 
galia of the latest fashion. Lulu be- 
held a tall, stalwart negro as physically 
impressive as the husky men who work 
upon the levees and carry bales of cot- 
ton up the gangplanks of river 
steamers. 

Suddenly the two petrified persons 
became limber again, and Lulu came 
across the room and cuddled right up 
to Jim. 

“‘Befo’ Gawd, Jim,” she said, “I 
never expected to see you agin, an’ I 
never wus so glad to see anybody in 
my life! I cain’t walk down de street 
holdin’ on to de arms of five men, so 
I'll let you walk wid me!” 

“T didn’t ax dese men who de wid- 
der wus dat I wus gwine to meet up 
wid, so I’s surprised like you is,” Jim 
laughed; “ but you ain’t no gladder to 
see me dan whut I is to see you!” 

And that was the program from that 
time on. It was Jim and Lulu, the Big 
Four constituting the audience. 

As they sat down in the restaurant, 
Skeeter drew a number of scraps of 
paper from his pocket and began to 
sort them. He was looking for the 
prize epitaph that he had composed. 

Jim and Lulu, however, were inter- 
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ested only in what could be secured to 
eat. They agreed that the bill of fare 
offered too poor a feast for the occa- 
sion of their joyous meeting, and de- 
cided to bribe the cook to prepare them 
a meal of real food, which would take 
a long time to cook and would give 
them an opportunity, while they wait- 
ed, to get acquainted all over again. 

“ Dey ain’t int’rusted in each yuther 
one bit, is dey?” Pap Curtain said to 
Vinegar, behind his hand. 

“T wus jes’ wonderin’ how much a 
rich oil man oughter be charged fer a 
weddin’ fee,” Vinegar replied. “I 
could use a hunderd easy!” 

Finally Skeeter found the scrap of 
paper he had been hunting. He inter- 
rupted a whispered conversation be- 
tween Jim and Lulu to say: 

“While we’s waitin’ fer somepin to 
eat, Lulu, we mought as well git at our 
bizness. I done wrote a poem I think 
you'll like.” 

“Dat’s fine, Skeeter,” Lulu said, 
with a glance at the paper he was hold- 
ing. “ You kin jes’ leave it here wid 
me, an’ when you Big Four go I’ll look 
it over.” 

“When we go?” Skeeter repeated. 

“Yes, suh. I kin decide better when 
dar ain’t no crowd aroun,” Lulu said. 

“IT done lost my appetite,” Skeeter 
remarked, rising to his feet. “I don’t 
crave to form a crowd aroun’ you, so 
I’s gwine.” 

“T’s wid you,” Vinegar announced. 

Skeeter folded his epitaph and laid 
it on the table. The Big Four went 
out slowly and quietly, like mourners 
departing in a funeral train. They 
walked thoughtfully down the street. 

“* My heart is sad an’ sore, an’ I 
won’t never marry no more,’ ” quoted 
Pap Curtain, with a throaty chuckle. 

Skeeter laughed. 

“ Pore Jim!” he said. “ He’s kotch, 
all right; but I bet she don’t never put 
no tombstone over her secont husbunt. 
Dat big buck nigger’ll outlive his 
whole married life, an’ be left alone at 
de eend!” 
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Vay Off 


The case of Jack Martone, gangster with a bad 
vecord, 1n which Detective McGurk. took 
the law into his own hands 


By Edward L. McKenna 


=S the 1 sth of August was a 
f holiday, Mrs. McGurk and 
1 her four children went 
down to Coney Island to 
bathe. She was a little dis- 
appointed that her husband 
couldn’t go along. He had 
just been promoted, after fifteen years 
of pounding the pavement, to plain 
clothes and the Central Office, and he 
was much absorbed in his new job, 
which was to observe the activities of 
Kid Banger, Benny Zocco, Reddy Ma- 
lone, and other important East Side 
club men. 





All the McGurks, except herself, 
could swim. They had learned it in 
the baths at Twenty-Third Street and 
the East River. Marie, the eldest girl, 
who was thirteen, quite fancied herself, 
and was looking forward to wearing 
the red foot of the Women’s Swim- 
ming Association some day. She gave 
up the idea as a youthful folly, how- 
ever, after that 15th of August at 
Coney Island. 

There isn’t any undertow in the East 
River. There’s a lot of tar and oil in 
the water, and sometimes a swimmer 
will develop sore eyes, or boils, but 
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there isn’t any undertow. At Coney 
Island, on the contrary, there’s an un- 
dertow, and there’s also a good strong 
tide swirling round the bend toward 
Seagate. Marie found these things out 
when she decided to turn and swim 
back to the shore. 

She didn’t lose her head, exactly. 
Many believed that none of the Mc- 
Gurks had much head to lose. She 
just set out to make her way past a 
jetty. If she could get past that jetty, 
she would be able to cut in across the 
tide to the beach. She could have cut 
in from where she was, but that would 
have brought her in to private beaches, 
and, being thirteen years old, she was 
afraid to land there. Besides, she had 
made up her mind to go around that 
particular jetty. 

That was just where Marie got into 
trouble. 

In the first place, she couldn’t seem 
to figure how the tide or the current 
was running. It seemed to be running 
two ways at once. The waves were 
slapping the back of her head. She 
couldn’t get set for them, or get her 
breath solidly—just little gasps, and 
mouthfuls of water. She swam the 
familiar East Side dock-rat stroke, a 
cross between a trudgeon and a Swed- 
ish exercise, and it didn’t bother her to 
get her head in the water; but this as- 
sault from the back was something else 
again. 

She didn’t want to call for help, for 
she knew that Mrs. McGurk would be 
waiting for her after she was rescued. 
Calling for help wasn’t a family char- 
acteristic of the McGurks, either; so 
she stuck her pug nose into the water 
and kept on trying. Then a back wash 
threw her smack into the piles, and she 
rebounded, yowling, from the bar- 
nacles. 

“This won’t do,” thought Marie. 
“T better tread water now. I guess I 
can’t swim around this old dock. I 
better go back.” 

Further self-communings were cut 
short by a shower of wind-blown 
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spray, most of which seemed to go 
down her throat. 

Meanwhile, a gentleman on the 

beach, who had been, up to this time, 
part of a Laocoon group, suddenly sat 
up. 
““ Gee, Tessie, ’at dame’s in trouble,” 
he said, and began tearing at the but- 
tons of a blue shirt that he was wear- 
ing over his bathing suit, doubtless to 
avoid sunburn. 

“ Ai-oh!” cried Tessie. “ Don’t go, 
Jack!” 

But Jack had already gone, and two 
more men promptly leaped up and fol- 
lowed him. 

“Get a life guard! Get a life 
guard!” shrieked Tessie. “’At guy 
can’t swim good. Hey!” 

She ran up the beach, shouting. 

Every pessimist concerning the es- 
sential qualities of the human race 
should be allowed one sight of the 
beach at Coney Island or Rockaway 
when somebody is in trouble in the 
water. He’ll see some strange people 
going to the rescue. 

They can swim only a few strokes, 
but they go. They’re anzmic, they’re 
small, they come of races whose people 
are undersized and downtrodden, but 
they go. They’re coarse and common, 
they have the general demeanor of 
drunken gladiators, but they go. Lots 
of times the life guard has to pull out 
five or six of them along with the orig- 
inal unfortunate; but they go as far as 
they can, and usually farther, before 
that happens. 

Maybe it’s because of their little 
foolish girls on the beach. Maybe it’s 
because they want to get their pictures 
into the tabloids. Maybe it’s merely 
because they’re men, and can’t help try- 
ing it. 

Tessie’s friend was out first. He 
had a start, and he was working fast. 
His was an East River stroke, too, not 
too suitable for the rolling Atlantic. 

“‘ Grab her by the hair,” he was tell- 
ing himself. “ Aw right, kid—gee, 
she ain’t got no hair. Grab her by the 
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shoit! Listen, kid—don’t you grab 
me, you hear, or 1’ll bust you in the 
nose! Agh, there’s her shoit. I got 
her! Now git her in. Listen—don’t 
you grab me, or I’ll bust you in the 
nose!” 

“ Ain’t—agh, blob—ain’t grabbin’ 
you,” said Marie. 

‘Gee, can’t git nowhere,” said Tes- 
sie’s friend, swimming with his one 
free hand. ‘‘ How do you do this, any- 
how? You swim on your back—ugh, 

_awk, ’at’s no good. Maybe I can git 
behind, an’ shove her—at’s no good. 
Gee, grab her by the hair—” 

“Ow!” said Marie. 

“ Shut up, you! Gee, I can’t git her 
in, I can’t!” 

“ Let—blob, ugh—leggo me, mister! 
Yah—ugh, bubb—can’t do it!” 

“ Shut up! An’ don’t you grab me! 
I'll git you in.” 

And Tessie’s friend swore by as 
many of the nine gods as he knew that 
he would bring her to shore. 

He didn’t get her in. The life guards, 
on a catamaran, hauled them both 
aboard. Marie was out for the count. 
Tessie’s friend wasn’t quite out, but he 
was pretty nearly so. 

Mrs. McGurk was standing, waist 
deep in the water, to meet them. Two 
women had been holding her on the 
beach, but she broke away from them 
as the catamaran came in. 


“My girl, my little girl! She’s 
dead, oh, she’s dead!” 
“She ain’t dead, lady. She'll be 


O. K. in a minute,” said a life guard. 

“ Mam-ma!” said Marie. 

The girl opened her eyes, and pru- 
dently closed them again. Reassured, 
Mrs. McGurk threw her arms around 
the neck of Tessie’s friend. 

“ What’s your name, oh, what’s your 
name?” she said. “I'll never forget 
it. DT’ll—” 

It was a thick red neck with a white 
weal across it, like a burn, or a knife 
scar. 

“*At’s all right,” he said, and dis- 
engaged himself. 
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“Tell me your name! I'll be sayin’ 
prayers for you all my life. Oh, sir, 
tell me your name, anyway! It’s little 
I can do—” 

“My name’s Louie.” 

“ Louie what?” 

“ Nemmind—just Louie. ’At’s my 
real moniker, too. So long, lady. If 
’at was my kid, I’d moider her; but she 
got nerve, ’at kid. So long, youse guys. 
Thanks!” 

“Wait a minute, Jack—wait a min- 
ute! Give you a shot of liquor.” 

But Louie, who had given the life 
guard a scared, startled look when his 
friend called him Jack, went sloshing 
off through the water, and couldn’t be 
found after Marie was restored to her- 
self. 

II 


WHEN Bigfoot McGurk got home 
that night, there was news for him. 

“An’ I couldn’t find the fellah, 
Tom,” said Mrs. McGurk, at the end 
of her story. “He went off, an’ I 
couldn’t find him.” 

“ Agh!” said McGurk. ‘“ Where’s 
Marie?” 

““She’s in bed. I should ’a’ given 
her a good lickin’, but—” 

“ What kind of a fellah was he, this 
fellah?”’ : 

“He was a husky fellah, Tom—oh, 
just an ordinary fellah, with a broken 
nose an’ a white scar on his neck, like 
from a cut.” 

“ Huh? 
Mary?” 

“ Maybe—I dunno. 
name was Louie.” 

McGurk was silent for a minute. 
Then he inquired : 

“Did you noticé anythin’ else about 
him? He didn’t have no tattoo marks 
on him, did he?” 

“ Any tattoo marks—yourre not kid- 
din’ me?” 

“T am not.” 

“T didn’t notice, ‘Tom, I was that 
excited.” 

“ Marie! 


Was this fellah a wop, 
He said his 


Marie!” 

















Marie, fearing consequences, set up 
a placating wail from a bedroom; but 
McGurk strode in, put a big hand on 
her thin shoulder, and clutched it not 
ungently. 

“ That ’ll do, now! That ’ll do!” he 
said. “ Marie, what kind of a fellah 
was this guy that pulled you out?” 

‘Oh, he was an awful rough fellah, 
pop! He had a big nose, all smashed 
in, an’ he was cursin’ terrible all the 
time; but he wouldn’t leggo me, pop. 
I told him to leggo me, but he kep’ 
right on holdin’ me. He couldn’t git 
me in, but he just kep’ on holdin’ me 
up an’ cursin’.” 

“ Did he sound like a wop?” 

“No—he sounded just like any- 
body.” 

“Ah! Now listen, Marie—did this 
guy have any marks, any tattoo marks, 
on him? Did he have marks on his 
shoulder, like, or anythin’ ?” 

“T dunno, pop. He had—ooh, I'll 
never forget his hand, his hand on my 
shoit, holdin’ me up. It was all scald- 
ed like, on the back.” 

“ A red mark on his hand?” 

“ All over the back.” 

“ch! All right! Gwan to sleep, 
little girl, an’ don’t forget to say your 
prayers.” 

“ An’ don’t forget to be sayin’ a 
prayer for that fellah,” added Mrs. 
McGurk. “ Only for him you wouldn’t 
be here.” 

“T did, mom.” 


“Tom,” the detective’s wife whis- 
pered, “ who is it? Do you know him? 
Is he—is he—” 

“T dunno,” said Bigfoot. “I guess 
not. I—listen, Mary, I got to go out 
a while. I’ll be back. Go to bed, an’ 
don’t be gettin’ yourself all upset. It’s 
all over now.” 

“You do know!” she said. 

“No, I don’t. I’ll be back. I for- 
got to turn in a report. There’s a lot 
of paper work in this job.” 

Presently Detective McGurk was 
looking at two pictures, which he had 
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seen before, and not so long ago, either. 
They were portraits of a man with a 
smashed nose and a ragged scar that 
showed very plainly in profile. 

“Jack Martone, alias—five feet 
seven, one hundred forty-eight pounds 
—wait a minute, here ’tis—tattoo 
marks on left and right shoulders— 
tattoo mark on right hand.” 

Detective McGurk nodded to him- 
self. A mark like a scald on the man’s 
right hand! It must have cost plenty 
to take out the tattooing with an elec- 
tric needle! 

The rest of the record McGurk 
didn’t have to look at. Three convic- 
tions—wanted for burglary. 

“Last seen, Chicago,” he read, and 
grinned. “Last seen, Coney Island! 
No good lookin’ there. Well, no use 
to-night. Try to-morrow!” 

He tried Kid Banger. 

The Kid asked him pleasantly if the 
Central Office had any idea that he had 
turned stool lately. Bigfoot answered 
him in kind, and left. He went up to 
San Juan Hill, and tried Benny Zocco. 

Benny declared that so far as he 
knew the only people who might know 
something about Jack Martone would 
be Skip’s crowd in Brooklyn. Bigfoot 
didn’t take this too seriously, because 
Skip and Benny weren’t boy friends 
any more. Nevertheless, he thanked 
Zocco gravely. 

Bright and early the next morning, 
he started out for Brooklyn. 

“This is your day off, Tom, ain’t 
it?” said his wife. 

“ Uh-huh—but I’ve got a little busi- 
ness matter to attend to. It may take 
me all day.” 

“'T’ch, t’ch!” said Mrs. McGurk, 
who didn’t approve of long, solitary 
excursions for her husband on his day 
off. 

Bigfoot took the elevated to Nos- 
trand Avenue, and then a surface car 
out past the Parkway. Alighting, he 
deployed to the left until he found the 
headquarters of one of Pigtown’s 
rulers. 
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He had a long talk with this mag- 
nate, and they came to a definite un- 
derstanding. 

III 





Late that night, Bigfoot, working 
with an ease and precision which would 
have surprised any casual observer of 
his heavy frame and his rather stolid 
face, got Jack Martone out of a harm- 
less-looking boarding house at Graves- 
end. 

It wasn’t a very complicated matter. 
’ He simply poked a gun into Mr. Mar- 
tone’s stomach, pushing the man’s head 
back at the same time with the back of 
his left wrist. After relieving Mar- 
tone of his revolver and some cutlery, 
he turned him around and put the muz- 
zle of a pistol against his kidneys. Thus 
they made a decent and orderly prog- 
ress down the stairs and out into the 
midsummer night and the bloodthirsty 
mosquitoes. 

At a suitably lonely spot McGurk 
stopped and commanded his prisoner 
to turn. Martone faced the detective 
sullenly. 

“What's the rap?” he asked. 

“Oh, that little affair at Wally 
Sloan’s place, in Harlem. The 15th 
of August, it was.” 

“Tt’s a lie!” 

“ Tell that to the judge.” 

“When did you say?” 

“The 15th of August.” 

“Huh! Is that so?’ Mr. Martone 
laughed. “Listen, bull—this is one 
time you miss. The 15th of August 
I wasn’t nowheres near Harlem. I 
was at the Island all day. I kin prove 
it, too. I was out with a dame named 
Tessie Boins, a biscuit shooter at the 
College Inn, an’—an’—” 


“O. K.,” said McGurk. ‘ What 


makes you remember the day so quick, 
Jack?” 

“ They was a dame, a little kid, near- 
ly got drowned—’at’s why I remember. 
It was off o’ Steeplechase—off 0’ Sea- 
gate, I mean; an’ my name ain’t Jack, 
neither.” 
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“ All right, Louie,” said McGurk. 

His captive jumped. 

“Where'd you git a hold of that?” 

“T got it from my wife. That was 
my kid,” said McGurk. ‘“ Now, listen, 
Louie—I’m_ goin’ to—none of that, 
you! Put your hands up. Put ’em up, 
I tell you! You ever hear of the 
Baumes Law?” | 

cc Gee kd 

“You're a fourth offender. 
know what you'll get, don’tcha?” 

“ The works!” 

“Yeah. Well, I dunno much about 
the rights and wrongs of this. I ain’t 
worryin’—here, none of that! Ahl 
right, you ast for it!” 

Bracelets clinked sharply on Louie’s 
wrists. 

“ Ahl right! Now listen. This is 
my day off, see? Maybe that squares 
it; an’ J ain’t workin’ on this case, any- 
how. You know what I’m goin’ to 
do? I’m goin’ to take you to Jersey 
City in a taxicab. I don’t think no- 
body ever rode in a taxi from Graves- 
end to Jersey City before, an’ it ’Il cost 
plenty. Ahl right, I'll blow it in on 
vou; an’ I’m goin’ to see that you leave 
Jersey City, see?” 

Louie stared at him. 

“It ain’t healthy for you here. It 
ain’t a good time for guys like you 
around New York. They’ll send you 
up for all-—for all, see? I-don’t know 
where you want to go, so long as it’s 
a long ways. If you come back again, 
an’ I pick you up, I'll collar you; an’ if 
somebody else picks you up, I won’t 
lift a finger to help you. Not that it 
would do any good.” 

“ T—gee—I—” 

“C’mon, we'll get a cab. These mos- 
quitoes is terrible!” 

“ And me with the darbies on?” 

“T’m takin’ no chances on you. It’s 
out of the State you’re goin’. Keep 
your hands folded, like, so nobody’ll 
notice you. An’ don’t forget, one 
funny move, an’ I could plug you, an’ 
then what it *d be? It ’d be ‘ Detective 
McGurk makes a smart collar—hooray 


You 
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for Detective McGurk!’ Down this 
street now. Must be cabs around the 
station. Ahl right, jump in. Now, 
cap, drive us in to Brooklyn.” 

“To Brooklyn!” began Martone, 
with a curse. “ Yah, double cross- 
in” 

“ Shut up! I ain’t goin’ to tell him 
Jersey City here. He’d drop dead.” 

“How’s the kid?” said Martone 
suddenly. 

* Oi 

“ What’s her name?” 

“Marie. Don’t you worry. It’s my 
kid, ahl right. I ain’t workin’ on this 
case.” 

“Who turned me in?” 

“ Nobody.” 

“Did Skip turn me in?” 

“ Who’s Skip?” 

“You’re a smart dick, ain’t you? 
Did Zocco turn me in?” 

“T turned you in myself—on my 
day off, at that. Shut up!” 

Louie looked out of the windows at 
the scenery. 

“?At’s Jamaica, ain’t it?” 

“Search me,” Bigfoot 
placidly. 

“Listen, bull—you ain’t stringin’ 
me, are you? Lemme git out here. I 
got friends here. I'll git out of the 
State—I will, I will, honest.” 

“ You're goin’ to Jersey City. Shut 
up id 

There was a long silence. 

“Say, listen—I ain’t sayin’ nothin’ 
about them last two stretches, but the 
first time I was framed. I was, I tell 
you! Robbin’ slot machines! Gee, 
boss, I never had nothin’ to do with it, 
but the mob I was pushin’ with was in 
it, an’ there I was all handy for ’em, a 
kid out of the Protectory, an’ they 
grabbed me—” 

“ Boloney!” said McGurk. “ Any- 
how, suppose it’s true, what of it? 
D’you think anny judge ’d listen to 
you? Can’t you see yerself tellin’ that 
to Judge Ahearn, hey?” 

“No, but I’m tellin’ you. Lemme 
git out, will you? You're takin’ a big 
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chance. Suppose somebody sees us, 
how’ll you square it? You'll turn me 
in, that’s what you'll do!” 

“T’ch! Nobody ain’t goin’ to see 

us.” 
“Gee, you wouldn’t run me in, 
would you? Listen—even if it’s a stall, 
even if it ain’t your little girl, I did, 
bud, I did, honest—I pulled a kid in. 
Anyways, I held her up till they got 
her. Gee, life! I’m only twenty-seven. 
Gee, life!” 

“ You crazy wop, I wish I’d slugged 
you an’ put you out in the first place, 
an’ then lugged you over to Jersey City - 
before you come to. You're actin’ 
crazy!” 

“ Ah, now I know! Yov’re no bull 
—you’re one of Cantaleone’s mob, 
from Jersey City. You're takin’ me 
there so—agh!” 

Detective McGurk’s big hands throt- 
tled him. 

“ Now you listen—do you want to 
go to Hoboken instead? It was my 
kid, I tell you. Do I look like a wop, 
hey? Here’s my shield. It was my 
kid. She’s sayin’ prayers for you right 
now, an’ her mother is, too.” 

“That’s what she said—she said 
she’d say prayers for me, an’ I told her 
my right name. Nobody knows it—it 
ain’t in-my record.” 

“Sure, Louie! Will you be quiet 
now, an’ stop actin’ like a fool? Sup- 
pose a cop had stopped this cab! Now 
say, I ain’t much of a believer in this 
here reform stuff. You guys don’t go 
straight. You just don’t do it; but 
you'd never pick out a better time than 
this. Here’s the ferry! Cap, drive us 
on ta the Hoboken ferry, instead. Now 
looka here, Louie—why don’t you go 
to South America, where you maybe 
know the language?” 

“ What ?” 

“ South America. 
boat at Hoboken.” 

“TI can’t, Jack. 
Chi.” 

“Ah! Well, go where you like. 
Here’s the ferry. Sit back a little.” 


You could get a 


I got a dame in 
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McGurk and Martone stretched their 
cramped legs in Hoboken after Big- 
foot had parted with a considerable 
fraction of one day’s pay, to settle with 
the driver. Just before they got out, 
he took the handcuffs from Louie’s 
wrists and slipped them back into his 
pocket. 

“Got any jack?” he asked. 

“Sure! Look, I got plenty. Listen 
here—I don’t say I’m goin’ straight. 
I got no graft, see? I don’t know no 
trade; but gee, bud, I—I’Il—” 

“ That’s all right!” 

“Say, listen—lemme pay that taxi 
bill, will you? Look here—” 

““Nah—keep it. That’s on me. If 
you got so much, try goin’ straight for 
a while. Pick up that moll you got in 
Chi, an’ get out o’ here. Go to South 
America.” 

“‘ Listen—I don’t—I can’t, I—” 

Suddenly Louie broke into Italian, 
and, although Bigfoot was no linguist, 
he had no difficulty in gathering that 
Martone was calling upon God to bless 
him and all of his. 

“That’s all right! So long — good 
luck!’ he cried, and watched Louie 
shambling off to the freight yards. 


IV 


DetEctTIvE McGurk had a drink or 
two, and went home. He tiptoed in 
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and took a look at his four sleeping 
children. 

“Where you been, Tom?” said his 
wife drowsily. 

“Well, well! I been lookin’ up your 
friend Louie.” 

She sat bolt upright. 

“ Did you find him?” 

6é I did.”’ 

“Oh, tell us! Tell me, where does 
he live? I'll go there to-morrow. I'll 
give him somethin’ for his wife or his 
kids. Tell me, what kind of a man is 
he?” : 

“ Well, he’s a travelin’ man. He— 
he’s just gone out West. I seen him 
off.” 

“A travelin’ man, Tom?” 

“ Yes—a travelin’ man. Don’t ask 
me nothin’ else, an’ don’t tell Marie. 
Don’t ever mention it again—do you 
understand ?” 

“ Why—I—uh—” 

“Let it end at that. 
an’ that’s enough.” 

“Tom, I—I hope you fixed it up 
with him.” 

“T dunno. I hope so, too. You can 
keep on prayin’ for him. He needs it. 
Agh! I’m tired out.” 

Detective McGurk turned to his pil- 
low, and in five minutes fell into the 
deep sleep of a man whose conscience 
is easy. 





I’ve seen him, 


THIS JEWEL IN HIS HEAD 


Wuat shall I do with this odd mind of mine, 
That still has stars about it and some dreams, 
That is not yet unvisited of dews, 
Yet to myself so dry and useless seems? 


Throw it away among the other dust? 
O that were easy, that I must not do— 
Fancies and swords, shall all these go to rust, 
Because of such a little thing as you? 


O mind I love, ’twas given me by Him 
Who set the laughing Zodiac in the sky, 
These grasses in the meadows—and for this, 

This little passion, shall I let it die? 


Richard Le Gallienne 
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A huge elephant, bellowing death, 
ripping to shreds the tent 
he had just left 


Raymond Mannering, king of the Mee Kong jungle, 
fights a battle with the fury of nature 
and the treachery of the native 


By Reginald Campbell 


ORD,” said Nai Teeun, as 
he perched on the neck of 
the elephant Poo Lorn, 
“my fine hat, together with 
my beautiful shirt and 
socks, I bought in the capi- 
tal of the north.” 

Raymond Mannering surveyed the 
mahout grimly. The hat was a cheap 

“ gent’s boater,” the shirt was a flam- 
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ing red, and the socks cried aloud to 
high heaven. In short, Nai Teeun’s 
outfit could not be tolerated, and Man- 
nering’s words, when he spoke, were a 
trifle sharp. 

“Thou hast come down here for 
work,” he told the Siamese. ‘“‘ There- 
fore shalt thou wear the same clothing 
as the other mahouts of the Great 
Company. If to-morrow I behold 
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these atrocities again, hat, shirt, and 
socks go into the river!” 

“Lord,” answered the mahout sulki- 
ly, “ this elegant clothing I have bought 
out of my wages. It is my clothing, 
and I wear it how and when I like, for 
I ama great man. Am I not the rider 
of Poo Lorn himself?” 

Now Poo Lorn deserves a word, for 
he was the largest, strongest, and fierc- 
est elephant belonging to the Siam 
Wood Company, being difficult to 
handle and having queer likes and dis- 

-likes. Chief among the latter was an 
inordinate hatred of tents. 

Once, when chasing a coolie through 
the jungle, he had become entangled in 
the guy ropes of a forest surveyor’s 
tent. For a full half hour, bellowing 
with wrath, he had fought that tent 
until its canvas and the furniture with- 
in it had been reduced to ribbons and 
matchwood. He had at last been freed 
from the tangle by his mahout, but 
ever since that day the sight of a tent 
in the forest sent the animal into a 
blind, unreasoning rage. At such a 
time, should no mahout be riding him, 
woe betide any European who chanced 
to cross his path! 

Poo Lorn had certain other unpleas- 
ant habits. He was wont to surge out 
of the forest and kill men, whether 
white or brown; and for this reason 
his mahout was a specially selected 
rider, drawing high wages and enjoy- 
ing the esteem of all who knew him. 
Nai Teeun, being Poo Lorn’s present 
mahout, was of the mind that he was 
quite the greatest elephant rider in all 
the world, and as such deserved a cos- 
tume that befitted his high station in 
life; yet here was the Lord Mannering 
taking exception to the clothing he had 
bought—which was absurd, ridiculous, 
and entirely beyond all reasoning. 

The mahout glowered down fiercely 
at the head of Poo Lorn, and an in- 
tense dislike for the Lord Mannering 
assailed him. 

“Nai Teeun,” said the white man, 
“thou hast what we call a swollen 
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head. Moreover, thou art a monkey, 
for does not a monkey love to play 
with bright colors? Now to be a mon- 
key is bad enough, but to be a monkey 
with a swollen head is worse. Nai Tee- 
un, it is more than I can stand!” 

A titter came from the mahouts of 
five other elephants near by, and Nai 
Teeun’s brown features flushed. 

“ Lord, I am not a monkey,” he an- 
swered after a pause. 

“ Then come to thy work to-morrow 
in the guise of a human being. If Nai 
Teeun wishes to resemble a monkey 
when he visits the market place, he can 
do so; but when he rides an elephant 
of the Great Company, he must be 
dressed as a man. Now be off, all of 
you mahouts, and loose your elephants 
to graze on the opposite bank.” 

The elephants, obedient to the knee 
pressure of their drivers, swung their 
great bulks around and slowly threshed 
their way through the shallow river, 
which shone like gold in the mellowing 
light of the evening. For a while Man- 
nering watched them; then he turned 
and surveyed his surroundings. 

He was camped, with the boy Ai 
Kong as his sole companion, on the 
northernmost end of an island in the 
Me Toom River, some four miles 
above the rafting station at Ban Huat. 
On his right towered a huge stack of 
the Siam Wood Company’s teak logs, 
which had piled up against the island 
during the previous rainy season, and 
which were now being straightened 
out by the company elephants sent 
down from the distant forests of the 
north. Fifty yards from the stack, 
Mannering’s little tent was pitched. 

As the last of the elephants disap- 
peared into the gloom of the forest on 
the opposite bank, he walked into the 
tent and called to his boy for a “ sten- 


gah.” 
II 


As Mannering slowly sipped the 
drink, Nai Teeun, having hobbled his 
elephant in the jungle bordering the 











main bank of the river, was walking 
swiftly down the path toward Ban 
Huat. His brow was black. He, Nai 
Teeun, the greatest mahout in all the 
world, had been called a monkey, so 
that men had laughed at him! Never 
had he been so insulted in all his life. 

By the time he reached the outskirts 
of the village of Ban Huat, his soul 
was consumed with hate for the man 
who had mocked him. He passed the 
Lord Mannering’s bungalow, looming 
up black and deserted on the river 
bank, and he shook a fist at it, as if 
mentally consigning its owner to the 
nethermost depths. 

Soon the dusty, flare-lit thorough- 
fare of the village stretched before his 
eyes, and he came to. the ramshackle 
abode of one Nai Soy, who was a 
cousin of hgg&nd also a raftsman em- 
ployed by the Lord Mannering. 
Brushing aside the rushes at the en- 
trance, Nai Teeun stepped into the hut, 
to find his cousin eating the evening 
rice. 

“So,” said Nai Soy, as he handed 
the newcomer a steaming bowl, “ Nai 
Teeun is well?” 

“‘ He is well,” snapped the mahout, 
a trifle uncourteously, as he scooped a 
liberal handful of rice into his mouth. 

“ And the Lord Mannering? I hear 
he sleeps not in his bungalow, but is 
camped upriver to be with the ele- 
phants. He is well also?” 

“ He is too well!” snorted the other. 

“ Huh!” breathed Nai Soy through 
the rice. ‘ What mean you?” 

“I mean that I like not the Lord 
Mannering. Now Nai Soy works for 
him even as I do. Does Nai Soy like 
him?” 

The raftsman gazed thoughtfully at 
the bowl before replying. 

“He is just,” Nai Soy conceded at 
last; “ but whether I like him or not I 
cannot tell. All I do know is that I 
fear him greatly.” 

“Pah!” sneered Nai Teeun. “I 
fear him not, for I fear nothing on this 
earth.” 
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“Glug,” mumbled Nai Soy, absorb- 
ing a large handful of rice. 

Time: passed, also a large quantity 
of rice. Then Nai Teeun spoke again. 

“| have been thinking,” said he. “I 
think it strange that the Lord Manner- 
ing should be far away on an island, 
yet the safe in his bungalow here at 
Ban Huat remains untouched.” 

“But doubtless the safe is locked,” 
complained the other. ‘ Also all peo- 
ple know that it is too heavy to move.” 

“‘Six strong men could lift it and 
carry it into the forest, where it could 
be forced open at leisure,” remarked 
Nai Teeun. 

“ That is possible,” agreed Nai Soy; 
“but the Lord Mannering would hear 
of the plan, for he knows everything.” 

“Not if the Lord Mannering were 
dead,” said the other suddenly. 

“Me wooi!” exclaimed the rafts- 
man, and thereafter the pair talked till 
long into the night. 


On the following day Nai Teeun, 
clad in the normal drab blue shirt and 
trousers of a mahout, resumed his 
work of straightening out the stack of 
timber at the head of the island on 
which the Lord Mannering was 
camped. Under the directions of the 
white man log after log was dragged 
into the shallow water of the river, and 
in spite of the tropical heat the ele- 
phants worked well. Poo Lorn, with 
the skillful guidance of his mahout, 
showed particular aptitude in manag- 
ing the heavy, unwieldy balks of 
timber. 

As evening once more shone softly 
over the world, Raymond Mannering 
beckoned to Nai Teeun. 

“Nai Teeun,” said he, “ by thy work 
to-day thou hast proved thyself to be 
a man, after all. See therefore that 
thou dost remain in this state, for a 
swollen head is bad business, and many 
a good mahout have I seen humbled in 
in the dust through too much vanity.” 

“Never will Nai Teeun be humbled 
in the dust, and he hopes the great mas- 
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ter will remember his words,” replied 
the mahout, and, his work ended for 
the day, he swung his elephant off 
through the stream in the direction of 
the farther bank. 

Once there, he hobbled Poo Lorn, 
and then, instead of returning to the 
village along with the other mahouts, 
he concealed himself behind a tree and 
settled down comfortably on his hams. 

Darkness enveloped the land, and 
hour after hour passed by, yet still Nai 
Teeun did not move. Eventually, 
‘about eleven o’clock, he judged that 
the time was ripe. He rose swiftly to 
his feet, and, guided by the sound of 
rustling leaves, hastened to where Poo 
Lorn was grazing his fill of the lus- 
cious jungle foliage. The mahout 
slipped off the elephant’s hobbles and 
mounted the animal, and shortly the 
pair were moving like black shadows 
down the path that ran along the river 
bank. 

Arrived at a point opposite the 
southern end of the island on which 
Mannering was camped, the mahout 
pressed the elephant into the water, 
through which the great form threshed 
slowly and _ well-nigh _ noiselessly. 
Though the night was as black as pitch, 
Nai Teeun had judged his direction 
well, for soon the dim outline of the 
island loomed up ahead, and a moment 
later he had dismounted on the reedy 
shore. 

Leaving Poo Lorn to graze unhob- 
bled, the mahout then pushed on afoot 
toward the white man’s camp, half a 
mile distant at the other end of the 
island. Arrived there, he glanced 
around with eyes accustomed to the 
dark, to see that the tents of the Lord 
Mannering and his boy showed no sign 
of lights within. Bathed in the steamy 
heat of the night, they lay there as 
quiet as death. 

Nai Teeun smiled and then slunk 
noiselessly down to the water, where 
he knew that a small dugout was tied 
to an overhanging tree. This primi- 
tive boat was the Lord Mannering’s 
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sole means of communication with the 
mainland, and into it the mahout now 
clambered. 

A flick of the wrist, a few soundless 
dips of the paddle, and the dugout was 
halfway across one arm of the river. 
Though the craft was as light as a 
cockleshell, Nai Teeun soon found 
himself sweating, for in spite of the 
lateness of the hour the heat was ter- 
rific. Thunder was in the air, he re- 
flected—a fact which might aid him in 
his plans for the death of the Lord 
Mannering; and his features creased 
again into a grin as, back on the main- 
land once more, he cast the boat adrift 
on the current. 

This done, Nai Teeun hastened 
down to the village of Ban Huat. In 
spite of his speed, the hour was well 
after midnight when he reached the 
hut of his cousin, Nai Soy, whom he 
found anxiously awaiting his return. 

“Nai Teeun has done the deed?” 
asked the raftsman hoarsely. 

‘““He has,” replied the other. “I 
know Poo Lorn, and I know how fierce 
he is, and how much hate he bears to- 
ward tents that are found in the forest. 
I know also that he travels quickly 
when grazing, and, since the island is 
long and narrow, he should soon ar- 
rive at the Lord Mannering’s camp.” 

“But if the plan miscarry?” said 
Nai Soy nervously. 

“Pah! What dol care? I can say 
the elephant broke its hobbles and 
crossed over to the island of its own 
accord. As for the missing boat, is 
there not the night wind that blows, 
and may not a rope easily slip? More- 
over, how can the Lord Mannering ob- 
tain proof of what I have done, for is 
not Nai Soy a witness that I have 
stayed all night in his hut?” 

“ He is,” said Nai Soy; “ but—” 

His words were cut short by a vivid 
flash of lightning, which was followed 
a moment later by a shrieking, tearing 
crash of thunder that seemed to split 
the universe and open up the heavens 
above them. 
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Then the storm, which had long 
been brewing up in the north, broke 
with its full force upon the village. 
A roaring, rushing wind surged 
through the palms, setting the fronds 
lashing to and fro. The rain was one 
vast white cataract, the spray of which, 
on hitting the ground, was caught by 
the tempest and spun in giant, shroud- 
like whorls. The thunder, crashing 
and crackling around the sky, was one 
continuous booming of deafening 
sound. The river, peppered by rain 
and sheeted by lightning, rose from a 
lulling murmur to a full-throated roar. 

The watchers, crouching in the 
drafty hut, heard the roar of the flood- 
ed stream, and, regardless of the storm, 
ran out to the river bank. With their 
bare heads and shoulders streaming in 
the rain, they peered down at the tor- 
rent, then returned once more to the 
comparative shelter of the hut. 

‘‘ Me wooi!’”’ shouted Nai Soy to his 
companion. ‘“ The Me Toom has risen 
a full fifteen feet in the last hour. 
Never have I seen such a rise in the 
hot weather before!” 

Nai Teeun clutched his cousin’s arm 
excitedly. 

“The island!” he mouthed. “ The 
island! By now it will be covered with 
water, and the Lord Mannering will 
assuredly be drowned, for are there 
not terrible whirlpools in that part of 
the river? Even should he escape the 
elephant, fate has written that he 
should die to-night, for have I not re- 
moved the boat by which he might 
cross over to safety?” 

Nai Soy shivered in spite of himself, 
for he was thinking of a lonely island, 
whereon brooded a giant engine of de- 
struction, unfettered by hobbles. He 
thought of the swirling rush of the 
water, and of the terrible death that 
the white man was bound to meet from 
the one cause or the other; and his fea- 
tures paled under their tan. 

“Is Nai Soy a chicken that he is 
afraid of a storm?” sneered his com- 
panion. “ See, the thunder passes even 
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now. Let us sleep, for doubtless news 
of great moment awaits us in the 
morning.” 
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Two hours after dawn, which broke 
bright and clear, news came to them 
from the mouth of one of the villagers. 
A fisherman had come across the al- 
most lifeless body of the Kamoo boy, 
Ai Kong. He had been found lying, 
half dead from drowning and ex- 
posure, in a shallow backwater of the 
river some two miles above Ban Huat. 
Under treatment he had _ revived, 
whereupon he had a dismal tale to tell. 

About one o'clock in the morning, 
he said, he had been awakened by the 
sound of an elephant trumpeting. 
Creeping out of his little shelter, he 
had beheld, by the aid of the lightning 
flashes sizzling around the sky, a giant 
elephant trampling and pounding on 
the wreckage of his master’s tent. For 
fully fifteen minutes the destruction 
had continued, and then, as if satisfied 
that the ruination was complete, the 
elephant had disappeared. 

By that time the full force of the 
storm was upon the island, and as Ai 
Kong was about to examine the re- 
mains of the tent he noticed that water 
was swirling around his ankles. He 
had fought for the bank, seeking the » 
boat, and then the crest of the flood 
had caught him. 

The island vanished, and the current 
seized him in its terrible grip. He was 
whirled around and around until sheer 
luck brought him in contact with a 
teak log riding down the river. By a 
desperate effort he clambered upon the 
floating log, and there followed a 
nightmare journey downstream. Fi- 
nally he was vaguely aware of being 
shot into a quieter part of the water. 
Then oblivion had blotted out his 
senses, and he knew no more. 

Thus spoke Ai Kong, the Kamoo 
boy, and when the two men had heard 
the story they returned to their hut. 

“ The Lord Mannering is dead with- 
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out doubt,” said Nai Teeun, “so we 
can act to-night. There only remains 
therefore to get the four extra men 
who are needed for the enterprise.” 

“ That can easily be arranged,” de- 
clared Nai Soy; “but what of the 
white man’s servants? There are the 
clerk Nai Poon, the compound coolies, 
the cook, and also the boy Ai Kong to 
be considered.” 

“ Pah!” retorted the other. 
their master is dead, they will not in- 
terfere; or, if they do, shall we not be 
six strong men armed with knives?” 

“We shall,” Nai Soy comforted 
himself. ‘ And now I go seek the four 
companions we need.” 


Three hours after dark six figures 
were slinking through the compound 
that surrounded the Siam Wood Com- 
pany’s bungalow. They arrived at the 
foot of the stairs leading up to the 
dwelling, and then a black figure 
loomed up near them, whereupon they 
halted and handled their weapons in 
threatening fashion. 

The form raised its fingers to its 
lips. 

“ Hist!” it whispered. “I am Ai 
Kong, the Kamoo boy, and I am on 
the same mission as you, for I think 
you come to steal the late master’s 
money. Else why should you be here?” 

Nai Teeun, who had constituted 
himself the leader of the party, glared 
at the speaker suspiciously. 

“Try to escape, and we kill thee!” 
he snarled. 

Ai Kong took a step nearer the 
others. 

“It no good you try to force open 
that safe in the bungalow,” he told 
them. ‘You make much noise, and 
the clerk and the coolies hear you. It 
likewise no good you try to carry the 
safe away, for you make even more 
noise then. Now I have a way to help 
you in the matter, provided I gain a 
reward for my pains.” 

“ Huh!” grunted Nai Teeun. 

“‘ Sometimes, when I used to serve 
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master, he go wash in the bathroom, 
leaving his belt behind on the bed. On 
this belt he keep the key of the safe. 
Thinking it might prove useful, on cer- 
tain occasions did I take an impression 
of the key by the aid of a piece of 
soap.” 

“So!” breathed the mahout, begin- 
ning to see daylight. 

“From the impression,” continued 
Ai Kong, “I make a skeleton key, and 
I think I use it to-night, since the mas- 
ter is no more.. Then I hear you com- 
ing, and I know you are a nuisance, for 
now we all have to share.” 

Nai Teeun and his companions said 
nothing, but looked at the speaker hun- 
grily. Ai Kong saw what was in their 
eyes, and spoke again in haste. 

“You no kill me to get that key,” 
he said. “If you try, I throw it away. 
Also I shout long and loud. No, we 
share, and it good business, for I think 
there is enough money in that safe to 
give us thousands of ticals apiece.” 

The others whispered agreement to 
the proposal, and shortly all seven were 
stealing into the living room of the 
bungalow. They lit matches, and the 
thin sputters of light revealed a large 
steel safe standing on a pedestal at one 
end of the room. 

They clustered round the safe, and 
Ai Kong, extracting the skeleton key 
from some hiding place in his clothes, 
inserted it in the slot. A momentary 
delay followed, and then the door of 
the safe swung open. More matches 
were flared, and exclamations of joy 
came from seven different throats, for 
packed in neat rows on trays within 
were hundreds and hundreds of tical 
notes of varying value. 

Ai Kong pulled out the top tray, but 
his hands were trembling, and in the 
general excitement it fell with a me- 
tallic crash to the floor. 

“ §-s-s-st!’’ whispered everybody, 
glancing stealthily around. 

Then they blinked, for the dazzling 
ray of a lantern had penciled a long 
shaft through the dark. Their eyes, 

















with pupils dilated, followed up the 
white lane, and at the end of it they 
saw a tall, lean figure standing at the 
threshold of the adjoining bedroom. 
In one of its claws was the lantern, in 
the other a revolver. 

“ Hands up, all of you!” said Ray- 
mond Mannering, and a smile curved 
his thin lips. 

IV 


“ Many a mahout have I seen hum- 
bled in the dust,” said the white man 
to Nai Teeun after a pregnant pause. 

The mahout’s face went ashen, and 
he swallowed hard without replying. 

“Thou art a villain,” continued 
Mannering, ‘“‘ for thou hast most cer- 
tainly plotted to murder me. Now to 
charge thee in the distant police sta- 
tion means weariness to the flesh for 
me; therefore this shall be thy punish- 
ment—thy hideous hat and thy atro- 
cious shirt and socks shall be burned in 
the open market place, after which 
thou shalt be degraded to be a baby 
elephant mahout. It is good?” 

“It is good, master,” said Nai Tee- 
un meekly, being much relieved at the 
lightness of the sentence. 

Mannering turned to Nai Soy and 
his four companions. 

“‘ None of you will I punish,” he told 
them, “ since you were mere fools who 
were led astray by a monkey. One 
person, however, I will punish.” 

He swung around to Ai Kong, the 
Kamoo boy. 

‘‘ Ai Kong,” he went on ,“ thou also 
art a fool. I not be in that tent at all 
when the elephant come, since I sus- 
pect that Nai Teeun may be up to some 
mischief. I hide near by, and when 
the flood arrive I escape on a teak log, 
even as thou must have done. Then 
I return in secret to the bungalow. I 
think I hide there and stay murdered. 
It is good to be murdered at times. 
One gets to know who are one’s friends 
and who are one’s enemies.” 

“One does,” agreed Ai Kong. 

“ Now thou, Ai Kong, who once did 
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swear everlasting fealty to me, hast 
tried to betray me. Therefore, when 
the others have gone, will I lash thee 
six times over the shoulders. After 
that thou wilt remain in my service, 
since thou art an efficient servant, and 
I fear thee not at all.” 

The revolver had by now gone back 
to its holster, and Ai Kong’s eyes 
glinted. 

“ Never will I be beaten by any man 
alive!” he snarled, and a knife flashed 
in the air. 

There was a scream of pain, the 
weapon dropped to the ground, and 
the boy’s wrist was held in a grip of 
iron. 

“Men of Ban Huat,” drawled Man- 
nering to the others, ‘“ go back to your 
homes, where you will tell all and sun- 
dry of the happenings of this night. 
Tell your friends that I fear nothing 
in this world, wherefore shall I still 
keep this boy as my servant.” 

“Lord,” said one, in awe-struck 
tones, “‘ we will do even as you bid, for 
you are certainly the most marvelous 
man on earth, and entirely beyond the 
understanding of us poor people!” 

And they bowed their way out with 
mingled fear and relief written large 
on their dusky features. 

An hour later Manncring was at- 
tending to some corresjondence that 
had lain unopened in his bungalow for 
the last two days. As he ran through 
the letters, Ai Kong reéntered the 
room, bringing his master a much 
needed whisky and soda. 

“T take it, Ai Kong,” said Manner- 
ing, looking up from a letter, “ that 
through thy acting the villagers have 
no suspicion that thou wert in league 
with me from the start.” 

The boy smiled mockingly. 

“They are great fools, master,” he 
answered. “ You and I deceived them, 
as we always do.” 

“Nai Teeun came to much grief 
through a swollen head. See that the 
same fate does not await thee, Ai 
Kong,” barked Mannering. 
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“ Lord, that cannot happen, for my 
wife beats me nearly every day, and 
puts me secretly to a large amount of 
shame.” 

“ Beats you!” exclaimed the white 
man, as if he could scarcely believe his 
ears, for he thought of a tiny Lao girl 
who had once come to him in great 
despair, and he was unable to picture 
her bullying this strong young Kamoo, 
who was her husband. 

“It is even so, master. ‘Take warn- 
ing, therefore, from me, if you ever 
think of getting a mem-sahib.” 

“T will consider thy advice,” said 
Mannering dryly. ‘And now about 
that skeleton key. That was not in the 
original plan that we hatched last night 
after we had been brought in safety to 
the river bank. My instructions to 
thee were plain. I was to return in 
secret to the bungalow, and thou wert 
to pretend to be found half drowned 
in the morning. Having told thy story 
to the village, thou wert to keep an 
eye on the movements of Nai Teeun, 
and also to warn me of any men who 
might come stealthily to the compound. 
Why, then, didst thou lead the robbers 
right up to the safe?” 

“Lord, I thought of the skeleton 
key I had, and I considered that more 
drama would be present if the thieves 
could see the wealth that never would 
be theirs.” 

“ And I suppose Ai Kong forgot the 
fact that this incident would reveal to 
me that he had been guilty of making 
a copy of the key of my safe?” 

“ Lord, I did not forget, for I know 
you will believe me when I say that 
never will I use the skeleton key till 
you are dead. When you die, I will 
then employ it. Someone will try to 
steal the money, so why not I?” 

“Get thee gone, villain!” roared 
Mannering. 

Nevertheless, he smiled as the young 
Kamoo withdrew. 

Alone, he picked up his correspond- 
ence again. The last letter he read was 
one from his superior officer in Bang- 
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kok. It was a highly complimentary 
letter, and it stated that, owing to Man- 
nering’s exceptional services to the 
company, the directors were prepared 
to grant him immediate leave in Eng- 
land for a period of six months. 

Having read it through to the end, 
he put down the letter and walked to 
the open window. The hot weather 
thunder, though less severe this eve- 
ning, was crackling and booming 
again. The tree tops tossed in the 
wind, and the forest roared in wild 
grandeur. 

Leave! He thought of the pros- 
pect. He thought of the crowded Lon- 
don pavements, of shops, frocks, lights, 
the laughter of fair women. He 
thought of the seething strife of what 
men call civilization, and the picture 
moved him not at all. 

He returned to the present, and, as 
he looked out upon the splendor of the 
jungle hissing in the storm, the events 
of the previous night swept up around 
him in all their vividness. Once more 
the boy, Ai Kong, was plucking at his 
sleeve in the little tent on the island. 

“Master,” the boy was _ saying, 
“master, the river is rising and the 
boat I cannot find. We are lost!” 

Mannering had risen hastily from 
his camp bed and gone to the shore. 
The river was a roaring whirlpool, and 
a glance had assured him that escape 
was out of the question. Lower down, 
at Ban Huat, the stream, even in flood, 
ran smooth and broad, but here the 
Me Toom was a vortex of swirling 
bends and rushing rapids. Ride a teak 
log downstream? ‘The water had al- 
ready swept the logs away, and the last 
chance of life was gone. 

Then a great shattering trumpet had 
suddenly blared through the night, mo- 
mentarily drowning the thrumming of 
the river and the blaring of the thun- 
der. Mannering had turned, to see by 
the flashes of lightning death in an- 
other form—a huge elephant bellowing 
in fury and ripping to shreds the tent 
that he had only just left. 
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Fascinated, he and Ai Kong had 
watched the spectacle. The sight was 
terrific, the most awe-inspiring thing 
that ever Mannering had seen, as the 
roaring of the storm and the trumpet- 
ing of the leviathan mingled together 
in a stunning welter of sound. - 

Finally, the tent torn to ribbons, Poo 
Lorn had glared around, to see for the 
first time that his own life was in dan- 
ger from the rising flood. He had 
blundered his great bulk down to the 
shore, whereupon the Kamoo boy had 
gripped his master’s elbow. 

‘““Our only chance, master. 
him!” he had screamed. 

Man and boy had splashed through 
the water that was swirling around 
their knees, and they reached Poo Lorn 
just as he plunged into the river. Fight- 
ing with legs and hands, with every 
inch of their straining bodies, they had 
climbed upon his broad back as he, re- 
gardless of them, clove his giant car- 
cass through the frothing waters. 

The ride that followed remained 
long in Mannering’s mind. Soaked, 
buffeted, half blinded by spray, a fierce 
joy had welled up in his soul as the 
fury of the night swept around him. 

Cosmos had turned to chaos. The 
river was a maelstrom, boiling, bub- 
bling, hissing with rain, flaming into 
white ribbons of lightning, then wal- 
lowing in blackness that was absolute. 
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Above, the sky rent and crackled and 
boomed and volleyed in a continuous 
succession of deafening  salvoes. 
Around them the lashing wind, laden 
with spray, buffeted like some gigantic 
invisible hand; and through it all Poo 
Lorn fought mightily for life. 

The elephant reached the mainland 
a good two miles below the island, and 
emerged, dripping and exhausted, ap- 
parently oblivious of the two midgets 
who still clung to him. He reeled into 
the forest, and the two humans 
dropped off him, saved by the very ani- 
mal sent to kill them. God, it had been 
grand! 

Mannering raised his head, and the 
mental picture faded, though the 
jungle still tossed in the wind. The 
fierce joy returned to him again. He 
was alone at the back of beyond, miles 
and miles away from civilization, sur- 
rounded by natives whom he ruled by 
fear and fear alone, yet he knew not 
loneliness at all. His companions were 
wildness and danger. They were the 
spice of life to him. 

No easy armchair existence for him! 
None of the trappings of civilization 
would ever settle on his shoulders. 
Leave! Why, for all he knew, if he 
returned to far-away England, a wo- 
man might catch him. 

“To hell with leave!” he shouted to 
the howling forest night. 
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WIrHIn life’s- rigid school 
It has been mine to learn 

That the year’s varied rule 
Has small concern. 


It is the mind that moves, 
More than our fleshly part; 

In ever constant grooves 
Travels the heart. 


Come sun or shrouding gloom, 
On the high hills 

Still, still about me bloom 
Love’s daffodils. 


Clinton Scollard 
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as the plaything of Fate 
for one wild, hazardous 
night that ends gloriously 













THE THREAD OF THE STORY 





~ (1) bachelorhood and (2) 
a police court record. 

His steely-eyed uncle, Rand Burton, 
as sole executor of the estate, had the 
right to keep back every penny of it 
from the young man until his thirtieth 
birthday, six years distant. And he 
was determined to do that very thing 
unless the more or less wild John 


should settle down and become en- 
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pool of thrills, John Burton ‘ 










“Stick up your hands!” 


gaged to marry a capable young wom- 
an within the next two weeks. 

The fly in that ointment was that 
young Burton had no_ sweetheart, 
either capable or otherwise, and his 
uncle was forcibly recommending a 
certain Amazon whom John declared 
he couldn’t love in a million years. 

Moreover, he had been arrested four 
times in seven weeks on trivial coinci- 
dences for which he was not to blame, 
and Mr. Rand Burton stated very posi- 
tively that if he were arrested again he 
would have to struggle along for six 
years without a cent from the estate. 
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By Edgar Franklin 


Author of “ Office Politics!" etc. 


John had just lost heavily in. Wall 
Street speculation, on the strength of 
which he had mortgaged the homestead 
he had inherited from his father. Be- 
sides, he and his friend James Greer 
were counting on four hundred thou- 
sand dollars of the Rand fortune to in- 
vest in a real estate development that 
was certain to yield a rich profit. 

Unless John could keep from being 
arrested, and. unless he could conduct 
a successful rapid fire courtship with 
some girl or other, the real. estate 


scheme would fall through, his ances-. 


tral homestead would be foreclosed 
and he would be deprived of income. 

Larkin, a drunken clubman, irritated 
Burton beyond endurance, and the lat- 
ter pushed him over. Larkin was 
knocked unconscious, and his pal, 
Daniels, ran for a policeman, accom- 
panied by a plain-clothes man with 
striped trousers. 

With the aid of Greer, Burton 
dodged the officers, fled from the club- 
house where the brawl had taken place, 
and met Greer later. 

Greer advised the heir to call on the 
Amazon girl that very night, sweep her 
off her feet and elope. However, the 
two friends again encountered the 
plain-clothes man who had trailed 
them, barely escaping arrest, after 
which John determined to lay low until 
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James could 
make a fi- 
nancial set- 
tlement with 
Larkin. 

Burton sought sanctuary in a tiny 
grocery store below the street level in 
a dreary East Side neighborhood, of- 
fering to buy the place from F’. Zabeln, 
the aged, long-bearded proprietor, and 
even paying down two hundred dollars 
for the option. 

Zabeln agreed to let him try out the 
business for a few days, then went 
away that very night, ostensibly on a 
visit to a sister in Hartford. 

Burton, seemingly secure in his 
sanctuary, was suddenly terrified to see 
a man with striped trousers pass the 
store. He informed Greer by tele- 
phone. The latter at once sent a clever 
wig-maker to the store, and John was 
fixed up to impersonate Zabeln, in the 
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hope that by so doing he would avoid 
being detected by officers of the law. 

After the masquerade was complete 
and the wig maker had gone, Burton 
locked up the store and turned out the 
light. A voice startled him. 





CHAPTER VII 
THE MYSTERIOUS ELSIE 


eee } ND the queer thing, as John 

#28 understood suddenly, was 

‘that the words were com- 
ing from no closet! A voice 
in a closet has a certain 
muffled effect; this voice 
was not muffled. 

“Yes, sir! He ain’t oud; he’s sick!” 
the voice repeated. ‘I bust der door 
in!” 

With an involuntary tottering ef- 
fect, Mr. Burton rose and sped toward 
the door, stumbling wildly as the spec- 
tacles caused him to mistake a slight 
fold in the carpet for a high stone wall. 
He sensed at least a little of the truth: 
there was another entrance to the 
place, possibly from the next house. 
““J—I ain’t sick!” he stated hoarse- 

“ What’s the matter?” 

“You ain’t sick? Why you falling 
around like dot?” inquired the unseen 
one. “ Hey, open up here, Fritz! It’s 
Hasselmacher !” 

He rattled again at the knob. Ab- 
ruptly the door opened wide, revealing 
a narrow flight of stairs, and, stepping 
from them, a bulky person of about 
Zabeln’s own age! He was a huge, 
well-fed being, just now concerned 
with the door itself. 

“By chimminy! 
stuck!” he muttered. “I thought you 
had her locked, Fritz. Vell!” He 
turned his attention to John and 
frowned amiably. “Was ist los hier, 
anyway? Krank? Nicht? Then what 
for you look at me so funny?” 

“J—funny?” John said brilliantly. 

“Du! You look—I dunno. Sorter 
scared,” Hasselmacher observed; and 
then, mercifully or otherwise, he aban- 
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doned his close study of Burton and 
dropped heavily into an armchair. 
‘“‘ So!” he said, with apparent satisfac- 
tion, and brought out his pipe. “ Min- 
nie was a little late with supper to- 
night. Odderwise I been down earlier, 
Fritz.” 

So this was a friend of Zabeln’s, 
who seemed to live upstairs, for he was 
without hat or coat. Yes, such ap- 
peared to be the case, although why in 
the name of the high heaven Zabeln 
had failed to mention his accursed 
friends passed John’s fevered under- 
standing. This one must be a real 
crony, too; legs sprawled out, he was 
blinking honest concern in John’s di- 
rection now. 

Well, what did one do in a case like 
this? Palpably, one removed one’s 
whiskers and explained matters as soon 
as possible. John’s hand came up and 
felt about for the point of easiest de- 
tachment. 

“ Fritz, I tell you!” the caller said 
very earnestly. “I think you're 
foolish.” 

66 Huh ee 

“Ja, I think you’re foolish,” Mr. 
Hasselmacher repeated. “ Living dis 
way. You got enemies, Fritz! Some 
time it comes a feller in here—maybe 
at night like dis—und soaks you a 
couple of times. Und den vot? Just 
so easy, also, you could be kidnaped. 
I said dis before, Fritz; I say it again: 
you are foolish!” 

Mr. Burton’s hand came down sud- 
denly. For the time being, it seemed, 
the whiskers were better left in place! 

Why, when it came to thinking up 
horrors, this man was as capable as 
Jimmy Greer himself! In his few sim- 
ple words he had sketched for John a 
vivid picture of exactly what would 
ensue, should those whiskers happen to 
slip now: the cry of amazement from 
Mr. Hasselmacher—the battle, doubt- 
less, when Hasselmacher threw him- 
self upon the impostor, pummelling 
him, demanding to know what had be- 
come of his old friend, bellowing for 











help—and then the clatter of feet as 
the police arrived — the crash of the 
shattered store door—the clang of the 
patrol wagon—jail! 

No, John would not explain just 
yet. He sat down in the rocker. 

“I got right?’ Hasselmacher asked. 

“ Nein!” John blurted out. 

“I got right, all right, just der same. 
You find out, later or sooner, Fritz! 
Vell—dot’s your business, hey, you old 
mule! Also! Was sagst’s wir nehmen 
kleine Spatsiergang, huh? Es regt 
nicht jetzt—kein’ Nebel und’s auch 
nicht so kalt wie vorher. Ja?” 

John was in no position to deny this 
last. He had had two years of French 
in college, but that had no bearing on 
Hasselmacher’s remarks. Still, John 
did know one other word of German 
besides nein. 

“ Umum—ja!” he said thoughtfully. 

“All right. Put on a decent coat, 
you old bum, und we go tell Minnie.” 

“Tell her what?” John rumbled. 

“Huh? Tell her we go for a walk, 
of course. What else we tell her?” the 
visitor demanded, wonderingly. 

“I don’t want to go for a walk!” 
John stated. 

“ Was ist? But you just said you’re 
going, Fritz?” 

“ Vell—I change my mind now!” 
Burton explained. 

This thing couldn’t go on, of course. 
A little more of it and John would fall 
to the floor, frothing at the lips and 
uttering strange cries. Hasselmacher 
might be seized with the idea of sitting 
over here beside him. He might find 
and light another lamp. He might do 
any one of a dozen other things that 
would end in eruption and disaster. 

“T think I go to bed right away!” 
John stated. 

“ Ja—so?” The caller smiled almost 
dreamily and settled himself more 
comfortably. “ Vell, dot ain’t such a 
bad idea, Fritz. I sit here a couple 
minutes und den go myself, I guess.” 

He puffed and puffed and puffed, 
while Mr. Burton’s nerves tingled, and 
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Mr. Burton’s sorely tried brain poked 
about vainly for gentle, plausible ways 
of sending him back through that little 
door. 

“It’s a long time, Fritz—a long 
time!” he mused. 

“Umum,” John agreed. 

“Thirty-five years I been paying 
you rent, you swindler,” Mr. Hassel- 
macher chuckled on. “ Thirty-five 
years! Big Minnie was choost a little 
girl when we moved upstairs — little 
Minnie we wasn’t even expecting. Now 
she’s got a boy thirteen years old. Ach! 
Long time, Fritz—a long time!” 

“Umum,” said John, and stilled a 
sigh, for this, as he sensed rather ac- 
curately, was ground which had prob- 
ably been covered ten thousand times 
in this same stuffy little room. How 
much more there was to the monologue 
only time could tell. Even so, it might 
be well to give thanks that Hassel- 
macher was doing most of the talking. 

**Dot’s a fine boy—my little Min- 
nie’s Rudolph,” the caller advised him 
further. “ He’s a Boy Scout now, 
Fritz, out dere in Bloomburg, New 
Jersey!” 

“Ja?” said John. 

“A fine little feller! Gladys also, 
der little girl—dot’s a cute kid, Fritz, 
but fresh! Pfui! How fresh!” 

“Umum?” John contributed. 

“Maybe we go out dere Sunday, 
huh? You und me und Minnie, Fritz, 
if it’s a nice day?” 

“T think I rest Sunday!” said John, 
and poked on through that barren 
waste which had been his brain. 

“ Himmel! But you're a cranky old 
devil to-night, ain’t you?” the other 
asked tolerantly. “ Here, by chim- 
miny! I cheer you up! ‘To-morrow 
night Minnie is making Kartoffelklaser 
mut Sauerfleisch. You come up and eat 
some, hey?” 

“Er—sure!” John grunted. 

“T bet you, sure! I bet you!” Mr. 
Hasselmacher gurgled pleasantly and 
relit his pipe. “ Dot’s something no 
money could buy in a restaurant, eh? 
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You know, Fritz, I think sometimes— 
oh, say, Fritz! Speaking of money. 
I didn’t told you little Minnie’s hus- 
band bought finally the house in 
Bloomburg, did 1?” 

“ Nein.” 

“He did. He bought it. I dunno if 
he was foolish oder not. Ain’t six- 
teen thousand a lot of money for dot 
house, Fritz?” 

Here was a direct request for an 
opinion, and Mr. Hasselmacher was 
looking straight at John and waiting. 
Mr. Burton managed a shrug. 

“Not too much,” he said. “ Umum 
—no.” 

“So? I’m glad you say dot!” mur- 
mured the visitor. “I tell big Rudolph. 
Ja, und now I tell you how it hap- 
pened. You see, it was this Strind- 
mann what owned der property, Fritz, 
und first off he figured he could hold 
der whole block und sell to some cor- 
poration. Vell, I seen Strindmann two 
weeks ago Sunday und—” 

At last, or as he fancied, Mr. Burton 
was grasping at a straw. ‘The portly 
Teuton evidently held F. Zabeln in 
some respect; perchance, this being so, 
one might shorten the interview with 
a show of irritability. 

“Tell me some other time, Hassel- 
macher!” he snapped. 

“Huh?” cried the other, and, un- 
fortunately, leaned nearer and stared 
at him hard. ‘ Did I done something 
to make you sore, Fritz?” 

“ Er—nonsense!” said Burton, and 
tried to shrink farther in behind his 
whiskers, 

“Aber ‘ Hasselmacher!’” said the 
genuinely wounded gentleman. “ For 
der first time in twenty years, ‘ Has- 
selmacher ’ instead of ‘ Heiney!’ ” 

“Well, well—excuse me, Heiney!” 
John choked. 

“Vell, sure, but—vell, I tell you 
about Strindmann, Fritz. I seen him 
two weeks ago Sunday und—” 

“Heiney,” John said desperately, 
“is it all the same if you tell me some 
other time? I think I go to bed now.” 
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“ Say, have you got sick?” Mr. Has- 
selmacher asked flatly, and regarded 
him still more fixedly. 

“T got tired!” John faltered. 

Three disapproving rumbles came 
from Mr. Hasselmacher. 

“Such a dam’ fool business, any- 
way, that you work here like this!” he 
said. “Sure, J like to have you. I 
like to come talk mit you, Fritz, aber 
at der same time, it’s no wonder you 
get tired. Ve’re old fellers, Fritz; you 
gotter think of that. Come, I help you 
into bed!” 

“ Dot’s all right!” John gasped. “I 
get into bed myself!” 

“ Na, you old fool, come mit!’ Has- 
selmacher snapped. 

And now he was up and crossing 
the room, plainly to lay compelling 
hands upon his old friend, and the mil- 
lionth of this awful day’s shudders ran 
through John. 

Now what? Should he endeavor to 
drive the fiend away with snarls, or 
should he rise suddenly and toss the 
elderly Mr. Hasselmacher into the bed- 
room and run? Run! Run where? 
Not out of the house, certainly! No, 
he couldn’t—oh, Hasselmacher had 
stopped short. Hasselmacher was star- 
ing at John’s feet. 

“Dem shoes!” he said. . 

“ What?” John gulped. 

“ By chimminy!” pursued the other, 
and grinned widely. ‘Dem are some 
shoes, Fritz! Where you get dose?” 

“ 1—bought them!” John forced out. 

“Ja! But how you get into such lit- 
tle ones, Fritz? Now—vot’s dis?” 
cried Mr. Hasselmache1, and stooped 
with difficulty. ‘“ You got spats!’ 

“Well? Why not?” 

Mr. Hasselmacher grinned widely. 

“Oh, you son of a gun!” he re- 
marked. ‘ You old son of a gun! But 
ain’t you getting fancy, though—hey? 
What is, Fritz? You got a date mit 
some chicken, hey? Haw! haw! haw! 
haw! haw!” 

He slapped his huge thigh and 
roared on. Mr. Burton—and this is 
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a very difficult_thing to do when one 
has not studied his own expressions as 
filtered through whiskers—Mr. Burton 
glared hot indignation. 

“Haw! haw! haw! haw!” continued 
Mr. Hasselmacher. “ Spats, by chim- 
miny! Spats!” 

“When you get sick laughing, get 
out!” John snarled. “I go to bed!” 

The other sobered suddenly. He 
frowned at John. 

“Say, you being nasty? All right, 
I get oud!” 

“Go quickly!” John snarled. 

“ But before I go, I ask you, so you 
couldn’t say I didn’t asked you, sup- 
pose I should telephone Dr. Schimmel, 
so he has a look at you, huh? Yes?” 

“ No!” John rasped. “ Good night!” 

Now Hasselmacher scowled sav- 
agely. ' 

“Say! You know vot you can do?” 
he demanded hotly. “You can go 
plumb—” 

He paused, just as delight was be- 
ginning to surge through John at the 
realization that he was at last offended, 
at last about to depart. He cocked his 
head attentively to one side. 

“Customer!” he said. “It’s some- 
body at der door.” 

“I—I don’t wait on any customers 
to-night!” John cried. 

“It could be somebody which needs 
something ?” suggested the kindly Has- 
selmacher. , 

“Vot he needs, I don’t care!” ex- 
claimed Mr. Burton, and knew dizzily 
that the Hasselmacher accent was con- 
tagious. “TI don’t wait on him!” 

“* Aber, Fritz, if it’s some old neigh- 
bor which—” 

“ Na!” said Mr. Burton. 

Hasselmacher sighed. 

“Vell, I gif a look, anyway,” he 
muttered, and opened the door of the 
living room and peered through the 
gloom. Nor had he peered for more 
than two seconds when he was facing 
John again and beaming. “ By chim- 
miny, it’s Elsie!” 

“Who is it?” John gasped. 
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“Elsie, Fritz! I go let her in!” 

“{—I—I don’t want to see her!” 
Burton said wildly. 

Mr. Hasselmacher seemed entirely 
dumfounded. Some little time he 
stared uncomprehendingly at what he 
supposed to be his friend. He blinked 
and smiled wonderingly. 

“ Aber—why, Fritz!” he said. “ You 
want to see Elsie! Vot’s der matter 
mit you to-night? Don’t you under- 
stand? Elsie is out dere! She came 
down in her big car und dot also stands 
out dere —chuffer und footman und 
der whole business—I let her in!” 

“T tell you, I—I don’t want—” 

Hasselmacher came to a decision 
and beamed again. 

“ All right, you old fool. 
you don’t want to see her!” 

He nodded his big head and, al- 
though John made several weird 
sounds of protest, he walked down the 
dark store. 

Elsie? Elsie? Who the devil was 
Elsie? What did she want here at this 
hour? A low moan left Mr. Burton: 
very likely Elsie was old Zabeln’s wife! 
Although his wife wouldn’t be arriv- 
ing in a car with a chauffeur and a 
footman, would she? No—no—noth- 
ing so respectable as a wife. Maybe 
Zabeln was a really wicked old man, 
and this infernal Elsie—well, Hassel- 
macher had gone out to send her away, 
had he not? 

Or had he? Mr. Burton’s ears in- 
formed him that Hasselmacher had 
opened the door and closed it again— 
that he was mumbling to somebody 
now, and that the somebody was whis- 
pering to Hasselmacher and — what? 
John moaned again and huddled down; 
undoubtedly they were coming in here 
together! 

And then, as he huddled, the steps 
entered the very living room, and be- 
fore him in the weak light stood a girl. 
No! Not a girl, John sensed, as his 
breath halted. This was a vision of 
unearthly loveliness, standing there 
and smiling at him. 
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_ “Hello, grandpa!” the vision said, 
in a voice that was celestial music. 





CHAPTER VIII 
A KIDNAPING PLOT 


E may well pause, as John 
paused mentally, for a 
glance at Elsie; it cannot 
be other than a pleasant 
process. 

She was a year or two 
past twenty. Her eyes were pools of 
violet glory. Her little nose was an 
ecstasy in noses, Her fine and very 
firm little chin, Mr. Burton understood 
foggily, was the world’s only absolute- 
ly perfect chin. And her hair—her 
hair! 

She had tossed aside the tight-fitting 
little hat, and John was privileged to 
see her hair, which was short and dark 
and fine and shining with life. It lay 
about her perfect head in curls which 
had been born in, not burned in. 

John could not seem to get his 
breath, for this unexpected young per- 
son, as the saying goes, had hit him 
squarely between the eyes, and never 
again would he be quite the same man. 
He had known girls and girls, yet never 
before had he seen a one as this! 

Now she slipped out of a fur coat 
which, whether he knew it or not, had 
cost a trifle more than three thousand 
dollars; she stood revealed in an ex- 
tremely modish little gown of dark silk. 
Silken legs—the tiniest, dearest little 
shoes—phew ! 

A strange impulse came to Mr. Bur- 
ton, in spite of all the dangers the 
young woman had brought in with her, 
an impulse which he barely mastered: 
if this were his granddaughter, it 
seemed fitting for him to rise and kiss 
her repeatedly! 

But despite the shock, a little sense 
remained to him, and with the seconds 
this grew and grew, until presently 
John had become quite chilly again. 
For what was coming now? 

“Well?” said the celestial music. 
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“ Aren’t you even going to say hello 
‘to me, grandpa?” 

“Umum — hel — hello!” John said 
huskily. 

Hasselmacher scratched his head. 

_“T guess he don’t feel so good to- 
night, Elsie. He’s sort of sulky,” he 
submitted, 

The most ‘marvelous dimples in his- 
tory appeared briefly for Mr. Hassel- 
macher’s benefit. 

“Well, what can he expect?” the 
vision asked. “ Who in the world ever 
could feel well, living in a damp hole 
like this?” 

_ “Ja, I know, Elsie. 
it,” Hasselmacher sighed. 

“Lots of us like lots of things that 
aren’t good for us, you know,” said 
Elsie. She looked significantly at him 
and smiled again. 

“ Vell—vell, I guess I go upstairs a 
while!” said Mr. Hasselmacher, loud- 
ly. “I guess I go see how Minnie’s 
gettin’ on. So long, Fritz!” 

“So  long— Heiney,” floated 
strangely from Mr. Burton, although 
he still peered over his spectacles at 
civilization’s crowning triumph. 

“TI come down maybe later?” Has- 
selmacher suggested. ' 

“Why, yes, you might—later,” 
smiled Elsie. 

The big old man shuffled to the door 
which had first revealed him; he waved 
a great pudgy hand and grinned 
plumply. He was gone! 

As the door clicked after him a cer- 
tain change came over this astounding 
Elsie person. Her dimples disappeared 
and her eyes grew sober, while her in- 
describable little chin seemed to ac- 
quire a determined set. 

“Well, grandpa? More silent than 
usual?” she asked. 

“Umum!” said John. 

“ Oh—drat your old ‘ umum—um- 
um!” the girl cried impatiently. 
“Why don’t you talk?” 

“ Huh?” said John, and he shivered. 
_ He was getting more and more of a 
line on this new development, you see. 


But he likes 
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Here was a member of Zabeln’s own 
family, fancying that she addressed 
Zabeln. What, then, if he unmasked 
or happened to be unmasked? Screams 
—neighbors—police! 

Yes, the same ghastly old sequence, 
which left him no choice at all but to 
huddle into deeper shadows and grunt 
as convincingly as might be; and then 
to get rid of the rare being as swiftly 
as possible. But how he yearned to 
keep her, just as near as this, forever 
and ever, and then for a thousand years 
more than forever! 

“I—I think I go to bed!’ John 
croaked dismally. 

“Oh, do you?” the girl said crisply, 
and seated herself in the opposite arm- 
chair. “ I’ve come down here to have 
a talk with you, grandfather, and you 
can go to bed when I’ve finished! You 
know perfectly well you'll only read all 
night, anyway. Very well, then, sulk 
all you like. I’ll do the talking!” 

She had such exquisite lips! John 
sighed thinly. And those eyes, with 
the long, long lashes—why, a man 
could get right up and kick half a dozen 
empires to pieces at the bidding of eyes 
like that pair. John sighed again. She 
was crossing her legs now; how incom- 
parably she crossed her legs! 

“1 should think, if you were hon- 
est,” mused the young woman, and 
glanced about her contemptuously, 
“you might be ready to admit you’ve 
had enough of this! Are you?” 

6c No y? 

“ Of course not. What a stubborn 
old cuss you are, aren’t you, grandpa?” 
the girl said cheerily. “ All right, we'll 
start in the usual way with the usual 
question: will you come home?” 

Mr. Burton started slightly. This, 
then, was not home? 

“No!” he said. 

“ Wonderful! Now we're done with 
the preliminaries and I’m going to give 
you the talking to you deserve. Oh, 
it has been coming to you for a long 
time, grandpa, but the rest of *em are 
afraid of you—mother is, I mean, and 
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Arthur doesn’t count, and of course 
father’s your son—filial respect for 
any darned foolishness you prefer, and 
all that. But J’m not afraid of you!” 
the young person assured him, and 
laughed, bewitchingly, in his face. 

“Umum!” John said shakily. 

“We'll begin at the beginning and 
work right through. I think it may do 
you good to hear the unvarnished 
facts. You’re just making a confound- 
ed fool of yourself, living here and 
running this asinine store!” 

There should have been an outburst 
here, apparently; the girl was pausing 
for it. Yet, unaware of what its na- 
ture should have been, Mr. Burton 
found himself pitifully incapable of 
furnishing the outburst. 

“Good gracious! You're not losing 
the fighting spirit, are you?” the girl 
dimpled, in plain astonishment, when 
seconds had passed. “Or are you be- 
ginning to see the light? Now, see 
here, grampy! You're a rich man! 
You have—we all have, of course, but 
it’s really your house—as nice a home 
as anybody could want. Haven’t we? 
You have nice friends up there—im- 
portant, intelligent men; you have 
servants and cars and everything else. 
And yet you insist on coming back to 
this filthy mole run and living here and 
running the ridiculous business with 
that congenital idiot of yours—what’s 
his name?—Henny Falch!” 

Here, also, should have been an ex- 
plosion, John knew; if ever the thing 
had existed, this was carefully calcu- 
lated abuse. Yet he grunted: 

“Umum!” 

“Well, I'll admit that having you 
take it this way is rather puzzling,” 
said Elsie, and the dimples appeared 
again. “ Still, let’s apply some more 
cold reason. Truly, grandfather, it’s 
absurd, all of it! I know you like to 
sit here and talk with Mr. Hasselmach- 
er and Dr. Schimmel and read; I know 
that you think you are happiest in this 
little store. But it isn’t really so. Just 
because you started the fortune here a 
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thousand years ago doesn’t mean that 
you haven’t outgrown the place. You 
have! Don’t you ever sit down and 
think it all over — buying this house 
first, and then the others in the neigh- 
borhood, and then getting into real es- 
tate in a big way and making millions? 
Well, if you do, don’t you understand 
that you’ve outgrown a two-by-four 
tenement grocery?” 

This time John did not respond at 
all. 

“You're a big, important man!” the 

_girl continued impressively. “ A man 
with big interests—big friends—big 
everything! So why not just turn sane 
and stay sane, grandpa? Mr. Hassel- 
macher and Dr. Schimmel can come up 
to the house, you know; they can go 
into your rooms and take off their 
coats and their shoes, if they like, and 
light their pipes and have a perfect riot 
of a time, every day in the week, if you 
say so. Oh, see here, grandpa! Isn’t 
it childish to keep on nursing that silly 
remark of mother’s, years ago, about 
your friends? Heaven knows she’s 
sorry for it. That’s all forgotten. 
Well? Will you come home?” 

“ Er—no!” said John. 

“ Not if I tease you, grandpa?” 

Mr. Burton’s hands closed emotion- 
ally. As to this proposition of going 
home with her —ah, could she have 
seen the face behind the whiskers! 

6é No vr 

The dazzling smile faded out. 

“You know you’ve been down here 
three months this time, don’t you?” 

John shrugged. 

“You know that we can’t keep on 
lying forever, don’t you? Saying that 
you’re abroad or out of town or some- 
thing else, every time you hear the call 
of your beastly grocery store? It’s 
bound to leak out some day and make 
us all ridiculous, at the very least. You 
know that, don’t you?” 

“ Well—” said John, shrugging. 

Elsie crossed her legs the other way 
and sighed. 

“Didn’t make a dent on you that 
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way, did 1? All right; I’ll roll up the 
big guns now. Mr. Donovan, your 
broker, came up to the house this after- 





noon. This Gleaming Star gold mine 
affair. I don’t know anything about 
it; you do. Well, Mr. Donovan said 


that the people you want to close with 
are in town now—and he can’t find 
you, and wanted to know when you'd 
be home. And he said,” Elsie added 
very distinctly, “ that if you didn’t ma- 
terialize within another day or two and 
meet the people at your house or his 
office, that you’d be out just six—hun- 
dred—thousand—dollars! There! Now 
will you stop your nonsénse and come 
home and attend to business?” 

John swallowed. 

“T think it over!” he mumbled. 
—I call you up to-morrow.” 

“Oh, no! You can’t play that trick 
on me a second time,” the girl laughed 
unexpectedly. “I want you to come 
home with me now.” 

“ Not—not now!” 

The wonderful eyes sparkled an- 
grily. 

“T see,” their owner murmured. 
“You'll stay here and lose all that 
money and—very soon now, I should 
think—let the whole world know that 
Frederick Sabellen, the wealthy Mr. 
Sabellen, is actually nothing but an— 
an eccentric old fool! Is that what 
you want to do? We are to see you 
revealed as the rather peculiar Mr. Sa- 
bellen who keeps a cellar grocery store 
in a region that hasn’t been even a de- 
cent tenement neighborhood for about 
thirty years!” 

Her head came up. She sneered— 
for seconds she sneered, and then the 
sneer departed and genuine anxiety 
came into her eyes. 

“Grandpa darling,” she said, “ are 
you really ill?” 

“T—JI ain’t sick!” John mouthed. 
“T think I go to bed now.” 

“ But never—ever—have you failed 
to flare up about this being a lovely 
residential neighborhood! You've ab- 
solutely never failed to call me Elsa 
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instead of Elsie, and to roar about your 
name being Zabeln and not Sabellen, 
which is ever so much nicer. What is 
it, dear? Have you been feeling badly 
and saying nothing about it?” 

“T ain’t sick!’ John insisted. 

“ Well, even if you’re not, why not 
come home with me, where we can take 
decent care of you?” the girl pleaded. 
“Just for a while, if you wish. And 
then later on you can come down here 
occasionally, if you must do that to 
feel happy and contented, and no- 
body ’ll say a word. Why not come 
now? Come, grandfather. J’m ask- 
ing you. I love you, even if you are 
crazy! Come!’ 

She dimpled again and held out her 
hands. 

“No!” John choked. “I think I go 
to bed—er—E sa!” 

“ That’s a flat refusal?” 

“Umum.” 

“Even if I beg, really beg you to 
come with me?” the dulcet voice whee- 
dled. 

“Umum!” was the 
reply. 

The lovely young creature gazed at 
him sadly, sighed, and then, apparent- 
ly, gave up the struggle. She looked 
around in the gloom before she said 
softly: 

“Well, if you won’t, you won't. I 
suppose that ends it. Have you had 
your dinner, grandpa?” 

“ss Yes.”’ 

“Had your coffee? No, because 
there’s the pot, clean, and you never 
wash it till morning,” Elsie said light- 
ly. “T’ll make it for you, dear. I'd 
like a cup myself.” 

Mr. Burton’s eyes followed her— 
followed her every move, to the 
range, where she lifted a lid and 
dragged forward the simmering old 
iron teakettle—to the cupboard in the 
corner where, it seemed to John, she 
rummaged interminably,  clinking 
crockery, pushing things about. Now, 
at last, she was turning back with a 
coffee can and John could see her face 
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shuddering 
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again. He sighed so mightily that the 
whiskers fluttered once more. 

How was it possible for any girl to 
make coffee with such utter grace, such 
peerless poetry of every motion? It 
was beyond any understanding of Mr. 
Burton’s, who had always considered 
coffee-making a rather prosaic and un- 
esthetic business at best. 

She smiled at him; when she turned 
away again, John closed his eyes 
briefly. 

She was chattering carelessly about 
a number of inconsequential little mat- 
ters that had to do with Zabeln’s life, 
and meant nothing at all to John. This 
was immaterial, though; the mere fact 
that he might listen to her voice was 
enough. Now a very pleasing aroma 
had come to the dingy room. The girl 
was humming to herself and faintly 
rattling cups. 

She was slow about it, too. Beam- 
ing foolishly at her back, John won- 
dered why she was so slow. Oh— 
looking for the sugar? ‘That must be 
it; she was stirring in the sugar now 
and humming a livelier tune. Now, 
eyes sparkling, chin somehow firmer 
still, she was coming to John with his 
cup. 

She set it beside him and turned 
away hastily; she poured one for her- 
self and carried it to the armchair, 
poising it on the cluttered stool at the 
side. 

“T suppose nothing in the world 
could persuade you that we need more 
light in here, grandpa?” 

“This is light enough!” John said 
hastily. 

“T know, but I’m going to darn 
some socks for you—they’re back from 
the laundry, aren’t they—and I thought 
that if you’d let me bring in the bed- 
room lamp—yes?” 

“No!” said John. 
enough.” 

“All right, dear. 
coffee.” 

Elsie moved to the other cupboard. 
Socks were there in profusion, and a 
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fussy little workbasket as well. She 
took them back to her chair and set to 
work, while John sipped his coffee— 
which was excellent, but seemed to 
have acquired a peculiar flavor in com- 
ing through the whiskers — and 
watched her. 

Perhaps she meant to stay all eve- 
ning? His heart throbbed hopefully at 
this thought, and in a manner which, 
oddly enough, banished the terror of 
her presence. Perhaps an inscrutable 
kindness was going to allow him to sit 
here and watch her and listen to the 
endless flow of light, idle gossip for 
hours. He had finished his coffee now, 
and gazed at her for half of one al- 
ready and—whoa, there! Mr. Burton 
brought up his head with a jerk. Idi- 
otic, of course, but his eyes had been 
growing heavier and heavier, and, just 
then, the head had sagged forward. 

By thunder, he was sleepy, wasn’t 
he? Been a pretty hard day, and now 
the restful calm of the cellar was get- 
ting into him and lulling him. He 
yawned vastly. Elsie favored him 
with a startled little smile as she darned 
on frenziedly and talked to him more 
rapidly. 

Sleepy? He wasn’t merely sleepy; 
he felt as if he were passing into a state 
of coma. He grinned foolish apology 
at the top of Elsie’s bent head and 
yawned—and yawned—and yawned— 
Say, he’d positively have to close his 
eyes for a minute or two—minute— 
not more than a—a—min— 

“Vell, Elsie, mcin Gott!’ Hassel- 
macher remarked, hundreds of miles 
away. Although John tried to open 
his eyes and look around for Hassel- 
macher, it was no use at all. He— 
wanted to sleep and— 

“__Don’t care!” floated from Elsie, 
mistily, meaninglessly. “__Three 
couldn’t possibly hurt him or—” 

“ Three!” gasped Mr. Hasselmach- 
er, from a point still more remote, 
causing John to smile faintly. Man 
sounded startled—scared—why should 
he sound— “—No! Dey are der new 





ones! Dey are vot he got last veek, I 
tell you! One is der dose of dese, und 
a powerful dose! So Dr. Schimmel 
said, Elsie, und I tell you vot dot feller 
knows about medicines—” 

Now John was rising, gently, gently, 
into sunlit, rosy clouds. ; 

“I didn’t know that. I supposed 
they were his regular sleeping pills, 
and—” It sounded like Elsie. But 
was it Elsie? Angels have voices like 
that. John smiled again and floated, 
up, up! 

Ah, yes, angels! They all resembled 
Elsie, up here. John slid down—or 
was it up?—in his chair and surren- 
dered. ‘Too—too hard, this day had 
been. That was—it. Forty winks, 
you know, and then he’d— 

“Why, yes, Miss Elsie,” an entirely 
strange voice said. “ We can manage 
him between us. Carry him, if we 
have to, but—” 

Putting thousands and thousands of 
foot pounds behind the effort, Mr. 
Burton forced one reluctant eyelid 
open for one second. Chauffeur’s liv- 
ery—chauffeur—? There was a strong 
hand under each armpit, and John was 
moving somewhere in an upright posi- 
tion, half shuffling, half dragged, but 
steadily progressing. 

Air—just a puff, chilly and moist. 
He sniffed once and felt his knees giv- 
ing and— 

“Hey, there, boss!’ muttered that 
same chauffeur voice. ‘‘ No, you catch 
him, William. Have to lift him in, I 
guess. Door open?” 

Then, happily, Mr. Burton’s numb, 
unresisting frame seemed to be sink- 
ing into deep upholstery. Or some- 
thing soft and comfortable, at all 
events. He sighed long and content- 
edly and sagged into the corner as if 
this were a haven. 

What? Automobile engine, running 
somewhere—? No—! Yes—engine— 
He was swaying just a little. He sighed 
once more and sagged down farther— 
They had—cars in this—this gorgeous 
region of Elsies. They— 
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There Mr. Burton moaned softly, 
pleasantly, and succumbed. 


CHAPTER IX 
THE SWORD OF DAMOCLES 


OW, ages later, they were 
hauling at him — hauling, 
dragging, pushing him 
about, when all John asked 
was just to float along 
down—or again, was it up? 

—here among the clouds. 

He grunted faint, thick protest. 
They were trying to grip his armpits 
again; but his unresisting arm flew up, 
and his knuckles rapped something 
hard so very smartly that for one 
foggy second Mr. Burton’s eyes opened 
and received meaningless impression 
of limousine windows, dark upholstery, 
dim sidewalk and houses just beside 
the car, of two men in livery very near 
him and—the eyes closed again. 

“Careful! You'll hurt him,” the 
angel voice said sharply. 

Somebody puffed directly in John’s 
ear. 

“As possible, miss; but he’s a 
pretty heavy man, and very limp just 
now, so—’’ wandered senselessly into 
John’s brain. 

But something was—was wrong! 

This he suspected with real defini- 
tion as another puff of cold air struck 
his face. They were pulling him out 
of an automobile and standing him on 
his feet, and there was no good reason 
why anybody in the world should be 
pulling John Burton out of any auto- 
mobile or be obliged to stand him on 
his feet. 

He was perfectly able to stand on 
his own feet! He—he—phew! He 
reeled suddenly and felt himself being 
caught and straightened up again. His 
brain was spinning at the rate of sev- 
eral thousand revolutions per minute. 

Now his giddy head was shooting 
off toward the skies; now it was rush- 
ing back earthward; now his leaden 
legs were trying to drag him down to 
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the hard, uncharitable pavement. 

But with a mighty effort he stiffened 
them, steadied them, and again forced 
open his eyes. They were moving. 
Yes, they were moving forward and 
upward. Some kind soul lifted a leg 
for John and placed it on the next step; 
some one heaved him upward. ‘They 
were climbing steps! Yes, sir, that 
much he had down for fact—steps! 
He shook himself angrily and took the 
next two steps unaided. 

But as to the reason for it all? He 
had not the slightest idea as yet. He 
seemed, for one thing, almost abso- 
lutely unable to think—or was it that 
he was just beginning to think again 
after—after what? He groaned and 
gave it up for the moment. 

The cellar store and—and Hassel- 
macher; yes, all that was clear. And 
then Elsie had come, and she had been 
sitting opposite him, darning socks and 
—well, where the Sam Hill were they 
now? 

Dull eyes open again. He tried to 
look about him, while one liveried per- 
son puffed breathlessly into his right 
ear and another liveried person puffed 
into his left. Here was a foyer, very 
softly lighted—a spacious and really 
beautiful place, John sensed. Fireplace 
over there, with logs smoldering— 
shaded light on the long console— 
wide, dusky stairs over there on the 
other side. 

Yes—all right; nice place. But what 
was he doing here? 

Mr. Burton swallowed vainly at a 
throat, beside which the midday Sa- 
hara might have been mistaken for a 
babbling brook, and tried to scowl 
through his whiskers. ‘The scowl, to 
the best of his misty belief, should have 
expressed his disapproval of the whole 
situation; yet it seemed to impress no- 
body. 

The liveried men renewed their grip 
on him and—John brightened all in an 
instant: there was Elsie again! She 
had materialized from somewhere be- 
hind him; she was looking at him with 
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deep concern and a strange defiance. 

Mr. Burton tottered, tried to croak 
out a word or two; it was useless, as 
yet. But he did smile behind his hired 
beard. 

And as he smiled, in the nightmar- 
ish, unexpected way to which he was 
growing somewhat accustomed, a new 
figure popped into the picture and John 
ceased smiling and stared numb in- 
quiry. The newcomer was a dumpy 
little woman of fifty or so, rather 
florid, rather overdressed, who might 
have come through that door to the 
left. 

She advanced briskly; ten feet away 
she stopped short, eyes bulging horror, 
mouth open. 

“ What’s the matter with him? Is 
he ill?’ John caught, quite distinctly. 

Elsie murmured something. The 
dumpy lady screamed and threw up her 
hands. 

“Want to kill him and—” she said 
as, momentarily, John’s wits swirled 
away on one of their indescribable 
flights. 

However, he was coasting back to 
earth again now; he caught every 
word of Elsie’s: 

“No! And we can have Dr. Con- 
over in, if necessary. But I went down 
to get him and bring him home, and 
here he is—home!” 

“TI think you’re insane!” said the 
older woman. “I think—” 

Oh, they were moving again, were 
they? The powerful hands in his arm- 
pits were tugging again, and John 
seemed to be crossing the hall toward 
the stairs. Aha! Now they were 
climbing the stairs. This time John 
managed to put one foot before the 
other in quite commendable fashion. 
What sounded like a sigh of relief en- 
tered his left ear, with a muttered: 

“ He’s coming around, William. I 
thought she’d killed him.” 

“Me, too,” trickled - softly into 
John’s right ear. “Crazy stuff, I'll 
say. 
the way up now. 


Here we are, Mr. Sabellen—all 
That’s it, sir! 


Now 
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we'll get you over to your room and 
you can lie down a while, sir.” 

Mr. Burton did not protest, for Elsie 
was with them again, bringing up alone 
at the rear, while the elder lady stood 
at the foot of the stairs and wrung her 
hands. Indeed, he tried to chuckle 
pleasantly, and succeeded in producing 
a ghastly, gargling gurgle. Then he 
trudged on obediently, across the dusky 
hallway and through an open door into 
a black room. 

Elsie, he noted, had switched on one 
of the sidewall lights, to reveal ever so 
faintly a mighty and handsome apart- 
ment. Big “chairs were here, and a 
wide couch, and many books and sev- 
eral lamps, and over in the alcove a 
vast, old-fashioned bed with a high 
canopy. It was toward the wide couch 
that they led John Burton. 

It was to the couch that they were 
lowering him now, while one of the 
liveried persons sought to push out of 
the way with his foot the massive chair 
that stood just beside and— 

“ Ow!” yelled John Burton, with no 
restraint whatsoever. 

Nor was this shout without full jus- 
tification. The massive chair, you see, 
had failed to move, and, even as he 
realized that it was to remain station- 
ary, the liveried one’s grip on John had 
slipped—so that Mr. Burton’s_be- 
wigged head had crashed down upon 
the heavy arm with a bang that sound- 
ed through the room! 

Stars danced crazily before his eyes 
for an instant; he wondered whether 
his skull had been fractured as a per- 
fect climax to the evening, and—jcre! 
He was able to wonder that, wasn’t 
he? Aye, the blow had shocked his 
wits almost back to life! Mr. Burton 
gasped and relaxed, glancing terrified- 
ly about him. 

“You’ve injured him, William, you 
—you imbecile!” Elsie panted. 

“JI think not, miss,” the man 
stammered. ‘“ I’m most horrible sorry, 
Miss Elsie, but my hold slipped for a 
second, and—” 
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“ Well, lift him and put that pillow 
under his head!’ the girl ordered. 
“ There, that’s all. And—and thank 
you both for helping me to-night. Re- 
member, please: this is not to be dis- 
cussed among the servants.” 

When they had departed, she hur- 
ried to John’s side and looked down 
upon him with eyes that were moist 
and contrite. 

“Darling, they didn’t really hurt 
you, did they?” she asked. “ I wonder 
if I shouldn’t call in Dr. Con—oh, are 
you fully awake, grandfather?” 

John drew breath. 

“Umum,” he said, from far down 
in his hot, dry chest. 

“Well, then, you — you’re home!” 
Miss Sabellen advised him, rather gus- 
tily. ‘“ Even if I did have to give you 
knockout drops, or whatever that sleep- 
ing stuff is that you take, to get you 
here! You’re home where you belong, 
and you’re going to stay here at least 
until dad gets back from Chicago and 
we can talk it over. Do you hear? 
You're to stay!” 

Her fine young eyes, her fine young 
strength, challenged him to deny this 
last. John did not even mumble in re- 
sponse. In simple truth, for the mo- 
ment his thoughts were much more oc- 
cupied with himself than with the won- 
derful girl beside him. 

So she had given him knockout 
drops, and, at a guess, in his coffee? 
And that was really all that had hap- 
pened to him? It seemed incredible! 

Generally speaking, John would 
have said that somebody had baked his 
throat and mouth in an oven, and then 
had massaged his whole cranium with 
a hickory. baseball bat, and after that, 
he could have believed without effort, 
the malevolent somebody had dropped 
him from a tall monument! 

And yet this girl, who looked sin- 
cere and honest, assured him that it 
Was no more than knockout drops! A 
rattling sigh came up in his throat. 

“Waa—rrr!” he managed. 

“You want a glass of water?” 
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“ Many—many!” John croaked. 

Swiftly she brought glass and big 
silver vacuum bottle from the bedside 
table. Mr. Burton waved her away 
when she would have assisted him. 
Then he drank and drank and drank. 
At last he sank back with a long sigh 
of relief. 

Just why live steam was not hissing 
from mouth and nose after the quart 
or so of water had been poured on his 
internal conflagration, he could not 
say, but ‘vitality was stirring again 
within him. 

He felt decidedly battered, of course, 
but still almost himself once more, and 
—abruptly, a very violent shudder ran 
through Mr. Burton. Abruptly, he 


sought to shrink down behind his whis- 
Say! 


kers into complete invisibility. 
He must have been drugged! 

Why, up to this very second he had 
not realized it, yet he was in a mess 
now, beside which all preceding messes 
seemed just so many idle jokes! He 
was no longer in a cellar, free to snatch 
off his ridiculous disguise and walk out 
when that seemed advisable. He was, 
to the best of his guessing, in old Za- 
beln’s own house, and as oid Zabeln 
himself, and what in blazes was going 
to happen when— 

“I’m going to turn on some more 
light in here!” Elsie announced, almost 
as if she had read his thoughts. 

“ We — we — we got plenty light!” 
John cried. 

“No, we have not!” the girl said, 
and faced him squarely. “I think 
you're obsessed with this idea of 
prowling around in the shadows, 
grandfather! It’s bad enough to have 
mother insisting on all the subdued ef- 
fects downstairs; we’ll have some light 
here. I want to look at your head and 
see if that raised a lump, dear!” 

And now she was stepping toward 
that point on the wall, near the door, 
where four tiny buttons stood in a row. 
Ten seconds and she would have 
pressed all four and—no, she had start- 
ed and paused. 
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The door was opening suddenly. It 
closed just as suddenly, and with them 
was a young man, some two or three 
years on the sunny side of thirty. A 
rather mean-looking and undersized 
individual, he was, too, clad in evening 
raiment that was a shade more than 
perfect. In a much less attractive way 
he resembled Elsie herself. Her 
brother, John guessed. 

A lightning — almost melodramatic 
glance this person shot about the room, 
at the couch. He gasped softly at the 
sight of the recumbent figure there; he 
sped to his sister. 

“Ts it true?” he demanded, without 
any preface at all. “ It can’t be true!” 

“ What can’t, Arthur?” 

“ Mother says that you went down 
to the old man’s hole in the ground and 
drugged him and lugged him back here 
in the car!” vociferated the young 
man. “ She’s raving, isn’t she?” 

Elsie’s smile grew serene. 

“Oh, no. That’s grandfather, there 
on the couch.” 

“ Sick?” 

“No, just sleepy.” 

“It’s not possible that—” 

“T said I’d get him home, didn’t I?” 
the girl interrupted. ‘“ Well, he is 
home!” 

Arthur waved his hands emotion- 
ally. 

“ But it isn’t possible that you took 
a chance on overdosing him with that 
dope he takes te make him sleep?” he 
insisted. ‘ Not the stuff his Dutch 
doctor friend lets him take, Elsie? 
Conover says that ’Il kill him, if he ever 
swallows enough.” 

“He didn’t swallow enough this 
time,” said the unperturbed young 
woman. “Don’t be absurd, Arthur. 
He—” 

“ Absurd? I’m not absurd! Con- 
over knows what he’s talking about, I 
tell you. ‘That sausage down in the 
tenement neighborhood has no more 
conception of medicine than—gad! Is 
he alive?” 

He turned agitatedly toward John. 
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There was a trace of disgust in Elsie’s 
little laugh, as she turned toward the 
couch. 

“ For Heaven’s sake, tell him you’re 
alive, grandfather,” she said. “ Tell 
him your're alive, darling.” 

But darling uttered never a sound. 
Darling’s throat just then was a mere 
tube of paralyzed ice. His unreliable 
heart had stopped again, and under the 
wig his own hair seemed to be rising, 
pushing. Because now the hard-eyed 
little Arthur had walked directly to 
John Burton and was standing over 
him, breathing heavily and scowling 
down at the expanse of whiskers and 
dingy frock coat. 

“When did he take to wearing 
spats?” Arthur demanded sharply. 

“T’m sure I don’t know,” said Elsie. 

“ Where did he get shoes like that, 
sis?” 

“T don’t buy grandfather’s shoes— 
I don’t know,” the girl answered indif- 
ferently and shaded a yawn. “ Arthur, 
really, I think that if you spent more 
time in thanking me for getting him 
home and less time in making yourself 
ridiculous—”’ 

“ Ridiculous? I’m not making my- 
self ridiculous!” cried Arthur, and 
there was a really wild note in his 
voice. “I tell you, these are not grand- 
father’s feet! He wears a twelve shoe, 
and these are eights.” 

Elsie shook her head. 

“ Arthur, if you—” she began con- 
temptuously. 

“And these aren’t grandfather’s 
whiskers, either!” the young man an- 
nounced in loud excitement. 

“ec Why—” 

“No, and—and this isn’t grand- 
father!’ Arthur shouted. 

“‘See here, young man,” Elsie said 
tartly, “ you’ve been drinking again! 
I just brought him home myself, you 
know, after dragging him bodily out 
of his cellar and—” 

“ All right—all right! Never mind 
all that! If this is grandfather, he’s 
bought himself a new pair of hands 














since I saw him last, Elsie! Those 
aren’t grandfather’s hands, I tell you! 
And that isn’t grandfather’s nose, 
either—it’s thicker and—say! Turn 
on those lights!” 

“T was just—” 

“Turn them on! Turn them on!” 
the young man roared. 

And the lovely girl moved toward 
the buttons in the wall, and still, to the 
best of his belief, John’s heart declined 
to beat, nor would a single muscle in 
all his body consent to motion. 

For it was coming now! ‘Ten sec- 
onds at most and it would be here—the 
grand climax of the girl’s rather mad 
adventure, the terrific climax of John’s 
own staggering day. 

Yes, it was coming, and more than 
that, he seemed utterly unable to grasp. 
Crazily, he knew that he should be 
thinking, scheming frenziedly, prepar- 
ing for the crash, formulating the 
speech that must follow swiftly upon 
the crash. A great deal, if not every- 
thing, was bound to depend upon the 
glibness of that speech. 

Yet the lone thought that danced in 
his poor brain had to do with the utter 
loveliness of Elsie’s dark hair, so shin- 
ing and alive, and with the utter Icve- 
liness of the little forefinger just now 
stretching out to press the button, and 
the utter loveliness of—hah! 

She had pressed two buttons, and 
there were the lights! From the high 
fixture in the center of the room they 
blazed. In three lamps, all at once, 
they leaped into being. The largest of 
these lamps was just beside the couch. 

For the moment they quite blinded 
Mr. Burton. He caught the sharp ex- 
clamation of Arthur’s, and sensed that 
Arthur was about to pounce upon him. 
He caught the shrill, squeaking little 
gasp from Elsie’s direction. 

He blinked, fumbled, struggled to 
sit up, and, if need be, defend him- 
self, 

Then he shrieked. 

Arthur had laid violent hands upon 
his whiskers and had pulled lustily; 
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and though Raoul, the little French- 
man, had glued them on quite securely, 
they were fluttering now in Arthur’s 
hands! 





CHAPTER X 
UNMASKED 








S the smart rap of his head 
upon the chair had served 
A to clear John’s befuddled 

- brain, so did the momen- 

5 tary agony of parting with 
his borrowed whiskers 
serve to clear it still further. 

It is pleasant to note that, with three 
seconds gone, and his hands automati- 
cally caressing his rather gummy jaw, 
Mr. Burton, mentally, was all but able 
to cope with the situation. 

They were dumfounded, of course, 
Elsie and her brother. The wonder 
was, perhaps, that they had not faint- 
ed. For the moment Arthur merely 
clutched the whiskers and glared. His 
beautiful sister, eyes dilating, mouth 
open, hands in air, was staring, star- 
ing. 

In fine, they were in a state of utter 
confusion, but Mr. Burton, curiously 
enough, was not. There, to his way of 
thinking, lay salvation, for inevitably 
the composed individual has a tremen- 
dous advantage over the thunderstruck 
person. 

Just how was this advantage to be 
used? Why, the thing was simplicity 
itself! He would arise with easy 
grace, smiling mischievously. He 
would explain that it was all a joke 
concocted by himself and old man Za- 
beln—a bet, perhaps, or something of 
the kind—and that now, apparently, in 
being detected he had lost out. 

He would explain that the old man 
had gone to his sister in Hartford, and 
he would laugh and make them laugh. 
Oncé they were laughing, he would 
bow himself out and then run like the 
very devil, before they could analyze 
the situation! 

“W-wig, too!” Arthur exploded 
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suddenly. He snatched it off and 
ducked back, shaking. ‘“ Hah!” 

And now he had turned and was 
running, for no apparent reason, to- 
ward old Zabeln’s sleeping alcove. 
From that direction came the creak of 
an opening drawer, and, as well, a 
small, bubbling, chattering sound in 
Arthur’s tone, which suggested fright. 

“ Who—who are you?” Elsie forced 
out. 

Mr. Burton sat up, although not 
with particularly easy grace, for the 
motion sent his head to spinning again. 
He also essayed an ingratiating smile, 
but the lines of age which Raoul had 
painted on his forehead, and the life- 
like crow’s-feet at the corners of his 
eyes, gave him much the effect of a 
grinning savage in full war paint. 

Elsie grew even paler and shrank 
back. “ Oh!” was all that she said. 

“ Well, well—” John began, heartily 
enough. 

“There!” Arthur cried, with con- 
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siderable satisfaction, as he popped up 


beside John once more. “ Now we've 
got you!” 

Burton turned, and started with 
some violence. It was the one thing 
he might have expected, of course, but 
that made it no more pleasing: in a 
hand far from steady, the well-dressed 
young man was holding a horse pistol 
of ancient type! 

Zabeln’s personal weapon, doubtless, 
made in the days when men were men, 
and a few extra pounds of iron mat- 
tered not at all. Despite its age, the 
thing might be in good working order, 
and, unquestionably, there were four 
huge bullets in plain sight. 

e P-put that down!” John suggested. 
“ Let— 

“Watch me put it down,” advised 
Elsie’s brother. “Stand up there, 
you! Stick up your hands! That’s it 
—keep them there. Elsie!” 

“ What—Arthur?” the girl asked 
thinly. 

“ Feel over his pockets, and if he has 
a gun, take it away from him. See if 
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he’s wearing a shoulder holster there 
on the left side. Don’t be afraid, sis.” 

The girl smiled slightly. 

“ Have you ever seen me afraid of. 
anything, Arthur?” she asked. “ I’m 
not afraid. I’m just—just—see here, 
who are you?” 

“ Never mind that just now. See if 
he’s armed.” 

“He isn’t,” Elsie reported briefly, 
after patting over John’s pockets and 
so sending an unaccountable | thrill 
through him. 

“Good enough!” Arthur grunted 
relievedly, and curled his finger more 
assuredly about the trigger. “ Ring 
for Parker!” 

6é Why ee 

“To have him telephone for the po- 
lice, of course.” 

“Oh, but see here!” John protested 
hurriedly, and forced another of his 
astonishing smiles. “It isn’t neces- 
sary— 

“T’ll_ say what’s necessary here. 
Elsie—please !” 

Still Elsie did not move toward the 
call button. She was looking straight 
at John, and, ridiculous as it may have 
been, she seemed to be gazing on him 
without great disfavor. Paint and all, 
he was a good-looking young creature. 

“ Perhaps—” The girl hesitated. 

“What’s the matter with you?” 
Arthur demanded roughly. “ Don’t 
you understand that grandfather’s been 
done away with? Don’t you under- 
stand that we have the criminal here?” 

“Done away with?” Elsie gasped. 

“You didn’t think he’d gone into 
thin air, did you?” 

“No, but I—I hadn’t thought of— 
of that!” the girl faltered. ‘“ I—why 
a? 

“ There is no real reason for you to 
think of it now,” John actually man- 
aged to laugh, although the laugh was 
no tornado of mirth. “If you will al- 
low me to explain—” 

“T will not!” said Arthur. “ T’ll ex- 
plain for you. You have been hired 
by one or another of these damned gold 




















mine crooks he’s been trying to lick. 
You were paid to get the old man out 
of the way while they put over some- 
thing or other. I’m not surprised. I’ve 
been expecting something like this; 
Donovan’s been expecting it. I assume 
that you’ve killed him, because he was 
too shrewd and too powerful to have 
been eliminated any other way. Then 
you put on this rigging and took his 
place to cover his disappearance as long 
as possible and—why, my Lord, 
Elsie!” cried Arthur, and his voice 
broke with genuine emotion. “ It may 
have happened days ago! Grandfather 
may have been—been dead for weeks!” 

Elsie seemed less affected. She was 
still studying John. 

“Tt didn’t happen days ago, because 
he called me up day before yesterday 
and asked me to send down some 
things,” she said. “ But—but some- 
thing has happened and—” 

“And we'll get him into jail first 
and find out afterward,” said Arthur. 
“Will you ring, Elsie?” 

It was only with a wrench that Mr. 
Burton brought back his smile this 
time. Inside, that familiar sickly chill 
was crawling around once more, for if 
ever a person seemed determined upon 
having police called in, it was Arthur. 
Still, he did smile. 

“Tf you wish to get into the papers 
and make yourselves ridiculous, have 
me arrested,” he said. “If you don’t, 
let me tell you what has happened. It’s 
merely a joke of Mr. Zabeln’s, and he 
is quite all right, I assure you. Is that 
a bathroom over there?” 

“What?” rasped Arthrr. 

“ Because, if it is, I’ll wash off some 
of this decoration and coo! off my head 
and then tell you about it,” Mr. Bur- 
ton smiled on, sauntering across the 
room. “Oh, you come along and keep 
your artillery trained on me, if you 
like.” 

It was, he felt, an intelligent move, 
for it gave him time to think out at 
least a few details of his story. Some- 
where behind, Arthur was gabbling 
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protest and snarling threats, but he 
paid no attention at all to Arthur. 

He moved on easily, smiling still; 
and when, some five minutes later, he 
emerged, it was with a brain chilled 
and revived by gloriously cold water 
and a pleasing, open countenance quite 
freed of paint. ; 

“Well, at least you don’t look like 
a crook,” Elsie mused aloud. 

“T hope I’m not,” John grinned. 
“You see, I~” 

‘Don’t let his looks fool you, Elsie,” 
Arthur snapped. “ He’s a crook, fast 
enough. They picked him because he 
has a big nose a good deal like grand- 
father’s—and very likely he has been 
a ham actor, or something of the kind. 
I’ll get in a couple of the men servants, 
I think, and truss him up before we 
send for the police.” 

‘“*I—don’t know,” Elsie hesitated. 
“ Perhaps—” 

“Perhaps you ought to hear what 
he has to say first?” John laughed 
charmingly. “I think it may explain 
a lot.” 

“TI don’t see any point in listening 
to you here,” said Arthur. “ The judge 
will—” 

“ Nevertheless, suppose you grant 
me five minutes?” John suggested. 

His smile grew bored and tolerant 
as he looked the smaller man up and 
down. - 

“T’ll cut it short. The fact is, I met 
old Mr. Zabeln some months ago, and - 
we became great friends. I won't 
bother you with the details unless you 
insist. I—er—well, I understand that 
he has a good many friends he’d rather 
entertain comfortably in the old store 
than here in his home, and I suppose 
I’m one of them.” 

Mr. Burton smiled whimsically at 
Elsie. 

“ And I won’t bother you with the 
discussions we have had about personal 
appearances and the possibilities of 
make-up and all that, and the chances 
that one person could take another per- 
son’s place successfully and so on. 
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What will interest you most, I fancy, 
is that this afternoon I offered to bet 
him one hundred dollars that I could 
take his place for twenty-four hours 
without having a soul the wiser. He 
took the bet.” 

So far, Mr. Burton assumed rather 
accurately, Elsie had been drinking in 
the recital and accepting it as truth. 
This was gratifying; he had been con- 
centrating on Elsie, not only as a mat- 
ter of personal inclination, but also be- 
cause he suspected that Elsie, as the 
‘stronger character, was likely to cast 
a deciding vote presently that might 
retire Arthur’s gun and clear the path 
to freedom. 

But now her smile vanished and her 
brows rose in an amazement he was 
far from comprehending. 

‘Grandfather did that?” she cried. 

“ Took the bet, you mean?” 

“6 Yes 1”? . 

“* He did, indeed, and I’m afraid that 
I owe him the money now. You know 
the rest. Hasselmacher never suspect- 
ed; you yourself didn’t, I think, until 
a few minutes ago. But upon my 
word, Miss Sabellen!” John laughed 
suddenly, uproariously. ‘‘ When you 
sat there, minute after minute, talking 
to me, the strain was almost too much. 
lf ever I had suspected that you were 
going to drug me—-ha! ha! ha! ha!” 

He slapped his thigh. Shaking with 
what looked like glee, he waited—and 
waited. This, of course, should have 
been an infectious laugh, and before 
now Elsie’s merriment should have 
been ringing through the room, and 
even Arthur should have contributed 
a grudging grin. 

Instead, Elsie was looking straight 
at him, soberly, almost sorrowfully; 
and although Arthur was indeed grin- 
ning, it was a very nasty, sneering ex- 
pression which held not one grain of 
reassurance. 

“We must look dumber than we 
are,” said Arthur. ‘ Er—where is 
grandfather now, by the way?” 
“He’s in Hartford by this time,” 
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said John. “He went up there to 
spend a day or two with his sister.” 

“ His sister?” 

“ Yes—yes.” 

“Well, it happens that he has no 
sister, and never did have—or a 
brother, either, for that matter,” Ar- 
thur said dryly, disconcertingly, and 
took a new grip on his weapon. “ And, 
so far as I’ve ever heard, he doesn’t 
know anybody in Hartford.” 

“ T—er—can only—” 

“ And your other bad guess is that 
one about the bet. Grandfather never 
wagered a dollar in his life! As a 
matter of fact, he’s rabid on the sub- 
ject, and first and last, he must have 
donated fifty thousand dollars at least 
for the promotion of anti-gambling so- 
cieties!” 

“ But—” John began quite faintly. 

“ And what’s more to the point than 
anything else, he never left that hellish 
grocery store of his own accord,” the 
old man’s grandson added bitterly. 
“‘ He was dragged out of the place, and 
your pals did the dragging! So there’s 
the end of your story, and a pretty rot- 
ten one it was. Elsie, will you ring, 
or must 1?” 

The girl’s characterful mouth was 
rather tight. 

“In a minute, Arthur. -He may 
have more to say.” And she walked 
straight to John and demanded: “ Now 
what is the truth?” 

“T’ve told you—” 

“Those were lies. Where is grand- 
father?” 

“Tf he isn’t in Hartford, I don’t 
know where he is!” John said desper- 
ately. 

“Well?” said Elsie. 

“Well?” puffed John. 

“ That’s all, is it?” 

“ [—er—what more do you want me 
to say?” 

The lovely mouth grew tighter. 

“Nothing, I suppose, Mr.—what’s 
your name, by the way?” 

“Um—King! John King,” Burton 
said swiftly. 
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For they meant to have him arrest- 
ed. That was in the air, and with a 
horse pistol six feet away, and several 
men servants within hailing distance, 
their chances of failure seemed quite 
remote. So, for the very first consid- 
eration, they must not even suspect his 
real name: though they tortured him 
with red-hot irons, he was still John 
King! 

And when they searched him at the 
station house, as they had . searched 
him so frequently of late, would he 
still be John King? Mr. Burton 
winced. 

His coat and his overcoat, and the 
contents of their pockets, were still in 
the bedroom of the little tenement 
grocery down town; but in the pockets 
of this vest reposed two important let- 
ters, two small checks, and a case full 
of his personal cards. 

He looked wildly about him. Ob- 
viously, once the taciturn gentlemen in 
uniform had examined these, the game 
was up. They'd book him as John 
Burton, quite as usual, and the report- 
ers would look over the blotter and 
chuckle and hustle off to hammer out 
their headlines, and in the morning 
Uncle Rand would read and— 

“Well, I’m sorry, because looking 
at you it seems almost incredible,” 
Elsie said crisply. ‘“ But I suppose the 
police will have ways of making you 
talk.” 

She stepped toward the buttons. 

“ W-wait!” John cried huskily. 

“What?” 

“Don’t send for no bulls, lady!” 
John gasped out rather remarkably. 
“T’ll confess!” 

Miss Sabellen stopped and stared 
hard at him. Mr. Burton pulled down 
one corner of his mouth and attempted 
the baffled leer of a really low criminal 
type. Thereupon sharp concern ap- 
peared in the lovely eyes, for to the un- 
instructed observer this leer indicated 
nothing but an impending seizure of 
some sort. 

“ Confess?” she echoed. 
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“TI cert’n’y will, lady,” said John: 
“ Gimme your word you won’t call no 
cops and I’ll come clean!” 

For his poor old head was really 
working again in this emergency. He 
knew what he meant to confess, and 
how he meant to confess it; with a lot 
more luck than he had been having 
lately he could even visualize himself, 
an hour hence, a free man—in full 
flight, to be sure, but yet free! 

Really, the vivid way the thing had 
shaped itself in his brain was no less 
than amazing. A family like this would 
have small cars, of course. And Arthur 
was a small man, and far from power- 
ful. Just let John get Arthur to some 
lonely spot, twenty or thirty miles from 
the city, and he’d drop Arthur into a 
ditch and drive away and— 

“ Why in the world are you talking 
like that?” Elsie asked blankly. 

“ Like—like what?” 

“ Like a cheap crook in a story, of 
course.” 

Burton forced back the rather an- 
noyed scowl and smiled sheepishly. 

“I—I tell you how it is, lady,” he 
explained. “ You see, the boys I run 
with talk like that, and I guess I kinder 
got to talking that way, too, and—” 

“It’s a trifle too grotesque,” Elsie 
said, sharply. ‘‘ You were an educated 
man two minutes ago. Please be civi- 
lized again, and, if you have anything 
to say, say it!” 

She was looking straight at him 
again. Mr. Burton stared back and 
even smiled emptily. Queer, you know 
—idiotic for that matter—but even in 
this perilous moment, what impressed 
him most was the wonderful, deep 
glow in those eyes, the impossibly per- 
fect texture of that skin, the utterly— 

“ Well?” said Miss Sabellen. 

“ Er—quite so!” replied Mr. Bur- 
ton, and caught himself. “ You—er— 
promise not to call in the police?” 

“TI promise nothing whatever. If 
you really wish to tell the truth now, 
we may not be so hard on you. That 
is all.” 
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Burton smiled drearily, and, for 
once, convincingly. 

“Yes, lady,” said he; “ but I want 
to know I’m not going to be pinched. 
This is the first time I’ve ever been 
mixed up in anything like this, and 
it Il be the last. If 1 prove to you that 
the old gentleman’s all right, and take 
you to him and turn him over to you, 
does that let me out?” 

“ Well—” 

“ Because, if it doesn’t, I haven’t a 
thing to say,” John added, surprising- 
ly. “The gang can do what they like 
to him.” 

“ Then — er — go ahead and talk,” 
Elsie said hastily. 

“ Well, then, what’s behind it all, I 
don’t know. I know some rich people 
hired a gangster I’ve met a couple of 
times to get the old man out of the 
way for a while. I know they paid 
me to make up like him and take his 
place so that it wouldn’t be known he’d 
disappeared. I know they bound and 
gagged the old fellow just after dark 
and took him away in a car, and I 
know where they took him.” 

“ Where?” 

Burton smiled craftily. 

“T said I wanted to get out of this 
without being pinched,” he explained. 
“T’m not saying where he is, but if 
you have a small car that just the two 
of us can go in, I'll take your brother 
there and he can drive the old man 
back home. ‘The gang ’Il probably 
shoot me for it, but that’s all I can do 
now to square my part.” 

Arthur, these last seconds, had lost 
some color. 

“You mean, you think I’m simple 
enough to go off alone with you?” 

“If you want to get the old man 
back,” John smiled kindly. 

“ Well, I do, and I mean to, but we'll 
take the big car and the chauffeur and 
the second man,” Arthur said, decid- 
edly. ‘‘ Where is this place? In the 
city?” 

“Some miles out, but we'll have to 
go alone,” said Mr. Burton. “ Just 
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you and I. I’m not taking any 
chances.” 
“Neither am I,’ Arthur = said 


promptly, and grew even paler at the 
prospect. “ We'll take the two men 
and—” 

Mr. Burton shrugged effectively. 

“Then we don’t start,” said he, flat- 
ly, “ and the rest of it’s up to you. In 
the next two or three hours I can get 
him loose for you; around midnight 
the gang ‘Il assemble up there, and 
what they'll decide to do to the old 
guy, I can’t say. Flannigan warted to 
bump him off in the start!” 

“Do what?” Elsie asked. 

“ Croak him, lady,” said John. “ He 
might squeal, y’ know.” 

Then he laughed horribly, and he 
was delighted to see Arthur fade out 
to an oyster white. The weird recital 
was getting over! Ten minutes more 
and they’d be under way, Arthur to- 
ward a ditch in Westchester, John to- 
ward freedom! 

“Well, s-s-see here!’ Arthur said 
shakily. “ If—if it’s like that, we will 
get in the police! We'll have—have 
you sweated, my man, and have your 
gang—gang rounded up and—” 

“You please yourself,” said John. 
“T dunno how fond you are of the old 
guy. Only, if we’re starting, let’s 
start; and if we’re not—oh, get in the 
bulls and see what they can get out of 
me!” 

Arthur swallowed twice. Elsie, on 
the other hand, regarded the cold- 
blooded criminal with snapping eyes. 

“Tm afraid that some of this is the 
truth,” she said. ‘‘ Look at me and 
tell me: is grandfather in danger ?” 

“T’ve told you,” Mr. Burton said 
irritably. ‘“He’s not now—no. 
What ’Il happen when the gang gets 
together is another thing. If you want 
him back, tell your brother to get out 
the roadster, if you have one, and I'll 
do what I can.” 

“Me?” Arthur cried. 
million years would I—” 

“Don’t be alarmed,” Elsie said to 


“Not in a 














John, as she moved toward the door. 
“Tm only going to order the roadster 
around.” 

“ What for?” Arthur cried. “I’m 
‘just telling you that I wouldn’t go off 
alone with him for—” 

“ Of course not,” the charming girl 
asserted, as she pressed the call button. 
“Thad no idea of letting you go. You 
haven’t nerve enough to handle a thing 
like this. I’m going with him myself.” 

“You?” Arthur gasped. 

“ You?” John cried blankly. 

Because this by no means fitted in 
with his neat little plan. He would 
have given five years of his life, ordi- 
narily, just to drive Elsie for an hour, 
just to look at her and realize that she 
was beside him. 

But one does not take a lady by the 
neck—and of all ladies, this Elsie!— 
and cuff her into submission and throw 
her headfirst into a dark ditch in West- 
chester, which is exactly what he meant 
to do to Arthur in the first lonely spot, 
thereafter driving madly to the nearest 
railroad station, phoning back to say 
where the car could be found — and 
vanishing! 

“T, of course. Why not?” 

“ Well—I tell you, lady, this—this 
is a pretty rough gang,” John frowned. 
“ 1—no, I couldn’t take you. I'll have 
to take your brother.” 

“ Then you refuse to take me?” 

“ Er—yes!” 

Miss Sabellen shrugged. 

“ You'll take me or I’ll send for the 
police instead of the roadster,” she 
said. ‘ Which is it to be?” | 





CHAPTER XI 
INTO THE NIGHT 


RBOMEBODY knocked. _ 
“ Just a moment, Park- 
er,” Elsie said. “ Well, 
Mr. King?” 
“ Ah—er—send for the 
roadster!” John said. 
When Parker’s steps had died away 
again in the corridor, Arthur spoke up: 
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“T won't allow this, you know, 
Elsie! I—I think you’re insane! This 
beast will get you out to some lonely 
spot and—” 

“This beast will not harm me,” 
Elsie said serenely. 

“ And, d’you know, I’ve got a devil- 
ish good mind to knock your snide lit- 
tle head off for suggesting such a 
thing!” John added, hotly. 

“ You—what?” 

“T mean that! If you weren’t such 
an undersized, cowardly little rat, 
Pac.”’ 

“Please!” Elsie said. 

“Er—pardon me,” John mumbled 
dizzily, and fumbled about for a new 
grip on his criminal personality. “I 
just meant that—er—if you go along, 
you'll come back all right, miss.” 

“And you're taking the word of a 
confessed gangster for that! I say 
you’ve gone mad!” Arthur stated, not 
without reason. “ Father’s not here to 
handle you, Elsie, but I’ll tell mother, 
and—” 

“You'll spend the night nursing a 
case of hysterics, if you do,” the un- 
ruffled young woman reflected. “ For 
that matter, you’d better not mention 
anything at all to mother, Arthur. She 
thinks grandfather is in here. There 
will be less excitement if she goes on 
thinking that.” 

“ But—” 

“In fact, Arthur, if you do anything 
at all to start a rumpus just now, I may 
tell father one or two things he doesn’t 
know about you,” Miss Sabellen add- 
ed, convincingly, and brought a slight 
start from her brother. “ That’s no 
idle threat. I set out to put grand- 
father back in the home, and I’ll stitl 
do it!” 

“ce But—” 

“You know how easy it is to upset 
this household; you’ve heard from this 
man just what chance we have of sav- 
ing grandpa by quick action; so unless 
you help instead of hindering—oh, get 
him an overcoat of father’s, Arthur. 
It’s chilly. And a hat.” 
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“Well, I'll be—”’ Arthur began. 
“Here, take the gun, then!” 

The remarkable young woman laid 
it on the table and surveyed Mr. Bur- 
ton coolly. And Mr. Burton thrilled 
and throbbed and all but gasped out his 
boundless admiration, for here was a 
girl! Aye, here was a girl lovely be- 
yond the understanding, with the in- 
domitable spirit of a Roman conqueror, 
with the poise of Gibraltar itself, with 
a fearlessness so complete that— 

“Well, here’s father’s old coat,” 
Arthur said bitterly, reappearing. 
“ The roadster’s waiting.” 

“It is? All right,” said Elsie, slip- 
ping into her fur coat. “ You stay 
right here a few minutes, then come 
out and say grandfather’s asleep and 
all right.” 

She nodded to John and started for 
the door. John tagged after as a man 
in a dream, for this had been a day in- 
deed, and here was a fitting climax to 
such a day! He was about to drive 
away into the misty night, with earth’s 
one perfect woman at his side. 

He was about to drive—whither? 
He had no idea, except that it must be 
well out of New York. And when he 
had reached the nameless point? He 
didn’t know just yet what was to hap- 
pen there, except that it would have to 
be a comfortable community with a 
very evidently first-class hotel where 
Elsie could take refuge when he aban- 
doned her. John sighed heavily as he 
settled behind the wheel that steered 
six thousand dollars’ worth of auto- 
rnobile. That was the worst of this 
ride: its whole purpose was to abandon 
her! 

Not, be it understood, that he meant 
to abandon her forever. Had such a 
thought even occurred to him, it is re- 
motely possible that he might have 
hurled himself under a passing bus and 
ended it all then and there, for he was 
in a highly emotional state. But for 
days, at least, he would have to go 
without a sight of her, until Greer had 
things smoothed over and her mysteri- 
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ous old grandfather had returned from 
his jaunt. 

“T’d like to say one thing before 
we start,” he murmured. ‘“ You’re not 
in the slightest danger.” 

“T know that,” the girl said quietly. 
“ Please hurry.” 

“And you—er—don’t want to talk 
to me?” 

“Td rather not, just now,” she an- 
swered, as quietly. 

Mr. Burton sighed again and drove 
on. There were so many things he 
wished to say to her, so many wild, ex- 
travagant things! There were so 
many things he wanted to ask her 
about herself, too—where she had been 
all these years, why he had never met 
her, whether New York was really her 
home? ‘This last seemed hardly pos- 
sible; a girl so incredibly beautiful 
must have been heralded from one end 
of town to the other. 

And also whether she—well, there 
was a curious thing! That question at 
least, all unasked, was answered: Elsie 
had found a pair of thick gloves and 
was drawing them on, and in the light 
of a corner lamp he caught full view 
of her left hand, bare. There was no 
ring of any sort! 

“TI loathe whistling!” Elsie said 
presently. 

“Was I — was I whistling?” John 
stammered. 

“You've been doing nothing else for 
five minutes.” 

“Tl stop!” John said, and grinned 
uncanny joy down at her. 

All the same, it might be well not to 
make a complete ass of himself. For 
the purposes of the moment he was a 
desperate criminal, not a suitor. He 
scowled heavily ahead and put on more 
speed—and so, after a time, they rolled 
into the wider avenues where traffic 
was not so thick, and after these to the 
dark parkway which turned eventually 
to smooth State road. 

Suburban towns took to passing. 
Time was passing, too. Mr. Burton 
sighed mightily, for the end of the 
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ride was near. An ordinary, unattrac- 
tive girl, you see, having thrust him 
into a mess like this, might have been 
abandoned in any old town and left to 
take care of herself. But not Elsie! 
Even though Elsie had made ten thou- 
sand times as much trouble for him, 
she would have to be abandoned in a 
very exceptional, very high-class town 
where she would be perfectly safe and 
assured of every comfort. 

And here, worse luck, was just such 
a town. 

The residential section on this side 
through which they had passed was 
extraordinarily tidy and respectable; 
and this business section was in perfect 
harmony, also—smart, well-kept shops, 
a movie house from which the sedate, 
well-dressed late audience was just 
emerging. And over there the inn, an 
establishment apparently as fine and 
staid as any he had ever seen. 

“ Nice-looking hotel,” John  ob- 
served, for he wished to fix this in her 
mind. 

I spent a 


“Perfectly wonderful! 
week there during the tennis tourna- 
ment last year and—” Elsie began, and. 


caught herself. “ Er—will you please 
hurry on to grandfather, Mr. King?” 

Two blocks beyond the inn John 
drove, and then turned up a dark side 
street. In the nature of things, there 
would have to be a house with a “ To 
Let ” sign somewhere along here. Aha, 
and there it was—black, detached, de- 
serted. 

“ He’s in there,” John said, as he 
stopped at the curb and lowered his 
voice. “I can’t give you the whole 
story, but it has been agreed that if 
there was any change of plans, and 
anybody was to come for the old man, 
he or she would come alone. I’m the 
last one who'd be sent for him, you see, 
and if I went up with you, the chances 
are that Flannigan would spot some- 
thing wrong and begin shooting. So 
you go to the side door and knock, 
three times slowly and four times 
rapidly, and when somebody answers, 
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you say simply, ‘Too cold to-night.’ 
Understand? ‘Too cold to-night.’ ” 

“Yes, and then?” the girl inquired 
with mild interest. 

“Then Mr. Zabeln will be sent out 
to you, and you'll drive him home. 
You drive, of course? I shall not be 
here when you come down again. 
Good-by, Miss Sabellen. I’ve done 
what I could!” 

And the slight quaver in his voice 
was quite genuine, for awful pangs of 
parting were stabbing through him 
now. Elsie, too concerned about her 
grandfather’s safety to question minor 
details, would descend and hurry up 
the path in her fearless fashion, and 
once she was out of sight it would be 
John’s hard lot to let in the gears and 
whizz away—away from her! 

Although as yet she was not de- 
scending, was she? No, she was look- 
ing up at John with too clear, too in- 
telligent eyes grown hard. 

“TI don’t know much about crimi- 
nals; I may be wronging you, Mr. 
King,” she said. “ But all this sounds 
like sheer idiocy to me. I shall take 
no such chance as going up there 
alone.” 

“ But I’ve just told you—” 

“T know. I shall be sorry if they 
shoot you, even if it is not much more 
than you deserve. But I insist that 
you go and bring grandfather back to 
me.” 

“T’ve—er—tried to explain—” 
John began rather wildly. 

“Tt didn’t explain. But there’s a 
policeman, up there on the next block. 
Would it be better for me to scream 
and have him go with you to the house, 
perhaps?” the girl asked calmly. 

“It—it—no, I’ll go, of course 
Mr. Burton said throatily, and de- 
scended. 

He opened the gate and walked up 
the dark path in the briskest, most 
businesslike manner, too, yet under his 
breath Mr. Burton cursed in an abso- 
lutely shameless manner. He must be 
more tired, more dull than he had sup- 
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posed. He had felt fairly certain that 
anxiety about old Zabein would propel 
her up this way alone, but—well, here 
was a side door, anyhow. 

_Mr. Burton, still rumbling, raised 
his clenched fist to pound in a manner 
which should be heard in the street, 
when he jumped and paused and looked 
toward the hedge behind the next 
house. Dimly, a large head with a 
pair of gleaming eyes was there, and 
the eyes were regarding him fixedly, 
and the thing said: 

© Rerrrrrrt? 

Bulldog! No, it wasn’t, because the 
head was too far off the ground to be- 
long to any bulldog. It was a mastiff 
or a police dog at the very least; now 
its mighty shoulders were rustling the 
hedge. 

“Rrrrrrrrrr!? the dog continued, 
more loudly. 

“Where is grandfather?’ said 
Elsie, when John arrived once more 
beside the car, perhaps two seconds 
later. 

“ They’ve—they must have taken 
him over to—to Darton!” puffed John, 
and stepped in. 

“ Darton?” 

“Yes, that’s where—where they 
were going to take him if—if anything 
occurred to make it necessary to take 
him there,’ Mr. Burton hurried on, 
starting the engine. “We'll hustle 
right over and get him!” 

“You didn’t knock, because I lis- 
tened. You didn’t talk to any one. 
You were lying,” Miss Sabellen mused, 
in her painfully direct way. 

“No, that was—that was part of 
the arrangement. You want to go and 
get him, don’t you?” 

The clear eyes studied him through 
the gloom. Seconds upon seconds they 
studied John. 

“Very well,” the girl said quietly. 
“Stop at the first garage, though. 
We'll have to buy gas. The tank 
wasn’t half full when we started.” 

“T’ll stop,” John replied shortly, as 
he let in the clutch. 
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Well, things were all right for an- 
other little space; that was about the 
only happy thought he could find just 
then. They had rolled from the block 
and passed the policeman. Elsie had 
not screamed, although there was no 
denying that she had sat up and re- 
garded the officer with considerable in- 
terest for a moment. 

But, even again, now what? They 
couldn’t roll on like this indefinitely. 
The idea of calling for help had shaped 
itself in her mind; seeds of suspicion 
had burst, with plenty of warrant, into 
full flower. By the time they reached 
the next policeman‘she might well have 
decided to ask for assistance, so it be- 
hooved Mr. Burton to steer clear of 
the busier section now and avoid other 
policemen if possible. He sighed and 
headed out. 

Why had that town of Darton been 
the first to pop into his mind a few 
minutes back? He could not abandon 
her in that forsaken little hamlet of a 
dozen stores and no hotel. Indeed, of 
all the towns they had passed through, 
this was the solitary one in which a 
gentleman might, with clear, comfort- 
able conscience, abandon a lady as love- 
ly as Elsie. 

Briefly, rage toward the peerless girl 
surged in Mr. Burton’s bosom. Why 
in blazes couldn’t she have been a little 
more credulous, a little more plastic 
and obliging? Had she taken even a 
dozen steps up the path she would have 
been entirely, satisfactorily abandoned 
long before this, and John himself 
would have been spinning away toward 
safety! 

However, she was what she was, and 
since that rated her very near to per- 
fection he might as well make the best 
of it. They’d get to Darton, probably, 
and then— 

“ There’s a garage,” Miss Sabellen 
said indifferently. ‘‘ Will you pull up 
by the pump, please?” 

Mr. Burton pulled up by the pump. 

“Tl go in and rouse somebody 
and—” 
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“No, I'll go,” Elsie contradicted 
flatly. ‘I’m all cramped. You might 
find the flash light, if you will, and see 
just how much gas we've left. It’s in 
the pocket of that door beside you, I 
think. If it isn’t there, you'll find it 
in the storage space under the seat.” 

A graceful little 
bounce and she was 
out of the car, 
walking toward the 
garage, some 
twenty yards away. 
Mr. Burton leaned 
on the wheel and 
gazed raptly after 
her. How wonder- 
fully she carried 
her whole little per- 
son! How very 
wonderfully she— 
heigho! John smiled 
on and on, flash 
light and gasoline 
all forgotten. 

It was very, very 
still out there on 
the deserted road. 
Sounds carried quite remarkably. 
Somewhere in the garage John heard 
a door close. He heard the mumble 
of a man’s voice—a word or two in 
Elsie’s tone — the man’s voice again, 
this time pitched a little higher. Now 
Elsie was talking again, talking rapid- 
ly and, her errand considered, at con- 
siderable length. Mr. Burton frowned, 
strained his ears and— 

“Sheriff or two or three police- 
men, if they come out here and—” 

Mr. Burton sat bolt upright. He 
had heard, and he had understood! 
He leaned far back and craned his neck 
for a glimpse through the garage win- 
dow; and there was a handsome young 
devil, one hand on the telephone, smil- 
ing and talking to Elsie. 

Eyes distinctly rounder, John slid 
back into his seat. ‘That was how she 
meant to work it, eh? Convinced that 
she was on a wild-goose chase, and 

_that it was time for him to be given 
q 
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into custody, she had decided not to 
risk crying aloud for help, since that 
would have given him plenty of op- 
portunity to open up with a car fully 
capable of doing ninety miles an hour 
and so of leaving everything in the 
county behind! 


Mr. Burton listened and then 


Well, she was brainy as she was 
beautiful; so much he conceded with 
a sickened little thrill of admiration, 
but— 

“Ohoo! Mr. King!” she called 
from the garage door. 

“Yes?” John answered, somewhat 
thickly. 

“ He’s lost the crank for the pump,” 
Elsie explained, and shaded a yawn. 
“Tt will take him a minute or two to 
find it.” 

“ All right,” John responded, cheeri- 
ly, languidly. 

The door closed slowly. Mr. Bur- 
ton breathed hard. His smile was 
strange and mirthless. ‘This time, at 
least, there was no need to debate his 
proper course. ‘The only wonder, in 
fact, was that it had not leaped into 
his dazzled brain two seconds after 
Elsie’s departure from the car. 

There was the road, and here was 
one of the swiftest motor vehicles in 
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the world, and in it sat John Burton, 
who wished to be free! 

Very quietly, indeed, he went into 
first and rolled back to the road. With 
a tiny grating he passed to second— 
and now he was in high and the engine 
was roaring, and the garage and Elsie 
and all the dangers that went with the 
two were left behind! 

It should, he reflected, have been 
thrilling. In point of actual fact, it 
was nothing of the kind. This car, 
doing sixty, rode easily as a cheaper 


- make at twenty-five. Unless the ga- 
rage happened to house an actual rac- 


er there was no chance of pursuit; but 
at the end of the first mile of swift, 
lonely going, he glanced back, then 
started and stared. 

There were headlights! Yes, and 
although he was doing a shade better 
than fifty, the lights were coming near- 
er every second. Mr. Burton scowled. 
It wouldn’t do! One car, traveling 
fast and alone, means little to any one. 
Two cars, hurtling along at this rate, 
were bound to attract attention, even 
at thts hour. 

He glanced over his shoulder again. 
The lights were even nearer than be- 


fore! 





CHAPTER XII 
AN INTERRUPTED PETTING PARTY 


HERE was still, to be sure, 
if a good quarter mile be- 
tween the cars. Whether 
the pursuer could discern 
Mr. Burton’s tail light or 
judge of his location. by 
the headlight glare on the road was a 
question; whether on an open road he 
could actually overtake the Sabellen 
car was another. 

But there was no question at all 
about the extreme undesirability of the 
race itself! They’d whiz through a 
settlement soon — and that settlement 
would phone ahead to the next town 


and— 
Ha! here was a fork, either road 
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leading Heaven alone knew where. 
Mr. Burton put on his brakes, snarled 
savagely in his perplexity—and then 
he came to a full stop and grinned in- 
credulity to the right, for there was a 
lane, thickly wooded! — 

Yes, sir! It was as if the thing had 
been made for his own exclusive bene- 
fit. Now he had switched off his lights 
and was whirling in there. Branches 
brushed the top of the roadster and 
seemed fairly to close behind it. Mr. 
Burton stopped his engine. He then 
stepped out and into the bushes. 

Whether that car behind really car- 
ried police he could not guess; at least 
it seemed impossible, at such short no- 
tice. But that it carried some one who 
wished to catch him was all but certain. 
Well, if they chanced to run past the 
entrance of this lane before slowing 
down for the fork, they’d have some- 
thing of a chase! 

The other car was almost here now. 
He caught the roar of the motor. 
Through the bushes he saw the white 
beam of headlights; and now, by 
thunder, the driver was jamming on 
brakes—and he had gone five yards 
past the lane. A final squeal, and he, 
too, had stopped. 

“Did you see which road he took?” 
a man’s voice asked. 

“Of course not,” Elsie said impa- 
tiently. ‘I hardly saw the car.” 

There was a pause. 

“Yeah?” said the man, without fe- 
verish interest. ‘‘ Well, this one to the 
right hits the Post Road, around three 
miles over, and goes to the city, and 
this one to the left goes to Connecti- 
cut. Which one would he take?” 

“T don’t know! But whichever one 
it is—aren’t there tracks, or something 
that you can find?” 

“Not on a cement road on a dry 
night,” said the driver. 

Ever so quietly, Mr. Burton thrust 
his head through the bushes. An old- 
time, high-powered, heavyweight car, 
such as many garages use as wreckers, 
eh? Well, it could travel; he’d con- 




















And the man, he noted, 


cede that! 
was the same inordinately handsome 


youth he had seen in the garage. Mr. 
3urton bristled; just now the whelp 
had the sublime impertinence to grin 
at Miss Sabellen! 

“* Aw, say, kid, what does it matter, 
anyway?” he asked. 

“ What?” said Elsie. 

“I got the low-down on this all 
doped out; you don’t have to gimme 
it,” the man laughed. ‘I see lots of 
these cases—man in my _ business, 
y know.” 

“ What do you mean?” 

““ Aw, snap out of it, honey!” the 
creature laughed, and edged nearer to 
her. ‘ You was only sore at that guy; 
you didn’t really want to have him 
pinched. Let him go! One guy’s as 
good another, ain’t he?” 

And now he was slipping an arm 
around Elsie’s shoulders; and he, John 
Burton, must stay hidden here or risk 
his liberty, his fortune, his future! He 
ground his teeth. He clenched his 
fists. 

“Stop that!” Elsie said sharply. 

“Come on, kid! Be yourself! How 
about a little kiss—huh ?” 

“ You—you beast! You—” 

“‘ Oh, listen, sweetie!” the gentleman 
protested, with a good deal of assur- 
ance. “Look me over. I ain’t so 
worse! What’s a little neckin’ between 
friends? You’re a good little sport— 
anybody can see you're a good little 
sport, so why—” 

Oddly enough, Mr. Burton did not 
hear the end of this sentence. In his 
own neighborhood, things seemed to be 
happening with great violence and no 
real volition. 

An irresistible force, which took no 
account of fortunes or futures, sent 
him crashing through the bushes and 
toward the road. 

One dreadful, animal battle cry, and 
he had landed on the running-board 
beside him who desired to kiss. 

Hands that were two steel clamps 
landed upon this person’s shoulders. 
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Muscles which could have juggled a 
concert grand piano just then without 
great effort, yanked the person bodily 
out of his old car and stood him up- 
right in the road. 

And it may be said for the too hand- 
some one that at least he did not flee. 
Intelligent in his own fashion, he 
sensed that something was wrong. He, 
too, emitted a sound rather suggestive 
of the larger forms of carnivora in 
fretful mood and swung viciously at 
John Burton, swung again, and each 
time missed by a bare inch. 

He ceased his swinging, and, gasp- 
ing amazement, strove merely to ward 
off some few of the blows that were 
pounding down upon him. 

They came from right, from left, 
from above, from below, from all 
angles in between! There was behind 
each the force of a well-oiled, perfect- 
ly functioning battering ram. One all 
but drove the handsome one’s hand- 
some nose through the back of his 
head. Another avoided only by a 
miracle the complete removal of his 
right ear. Perhaps forty or fifty 
boomed and thudded into his chest and 
his stomach, and convinced him that 
not one man, but an army, was attack- 
ing. 
And lastly, when the combat had 
dragged along for full thirty seconds 
and quite exasperated Mr. Burton by 
its length, there came a noble blow 
which reached the point of the hand- 
some jaw and sent its owner whirling 
backward, his hands waving, to bang 
down among the bushes, and then to 
lie there stretched out silent and mo- 
tionless. 

“Oh, you—you’ve 
Elsie gasped. 

“ What’s—that?” the elemental Mr. 
Burton panted, as he peered at the still 
figure. “I hope so! If I haven’t, I— 
I will!” 

“No! Please—no!” the girl said 
firmly, and gripped his arms with 
hands of astonishing strength. 

“ Whatta y’ mean, no?” Mr. Burton 


killed him!” 
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wheezed, discourteously enough, di- 
rectly into her face. ‘‘ D’ye know what 
he tried to do? Huh?” 

“T know, but—” 

“ He—he tried to kiss you!’ John 
shrieked madly into the night. “ Leg- 
go my arms!” 

“Even so, he has been punished 
enough,” the girl said firmly, maintain- 
ing her hold. “ Please!” 

“ Well—” John’s voice was hoarse, 

as reason took to returning. “ All 
right, then.” 
- The victim of unfortunate circum- 
stances was stirring in the bushes. 
Propped up on his hands, he screamed 
thickly—and then more sharply as Mr. 
Burton hurried to his side. 

“You want some more?” he de- 
manded. “All right, then. Get up 
and get that can of yours out of the 
way. I’m going to back out now, and 
I’ll smash it, and you, too, if it’s still 
there!” . 

The handsome one seemed to un- 
derstand; he was making for his ve- 
hicle in a series of crunching hops. Mr. 
Burton laid a determined hand on the 
lady’s arm. 

“You'd better come with me and 
get into the car; it’s just there in the 
bushes,” he said. 

It was when they had backed into 
the road again that Elsie looked up at 
him. Some difficult problems seemed 
to lie behind those lovely features. 

“You needn’t have shown yourself,” 
she reflected. “We didn’t know you 
were in there.” 

“Well, I showed myself, neverthe- 
less,” John said grimly. 

“Tt was—decent of you. Thank 
you very much,” Elsie murmured, and 
offered him her hand. 

Mr. Burton’s throat seemed strange- 
ly occluded. 

“ You know, I’m sort of decent, any- 
way, whether you believe it or not,” 
he gulped. 

““T do believe it! I—I know that 
there’s so much good in you, and I 
think—well, that you’ve been led 
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astray by bad company, perhaps, or 
somehow forced—” And here the 
young lady ended her speech, which 
was astonishingly warm and earnest, 
and frowned annoyingly ahead. 

“ Thanks. Where shall we go now?” 

““ Not to Darton?” 

“Your grandfather isn’t there.” 

Seconds, the girl considered him. 

“Then I—I want to go home,” she 
said rather faintly. “I am very tired. 
Where ts grandfather ?” 

“ That’s what I want to tell you be- 
fore we start: I don’t know! If he’s 
not in Hartford, he was lying to me— 
that’s all. He left me there to look 
after the store, and—er—well, you'd 


hardly understand the joke without a _ 


lot of explanation, but it struck me 
that it would be funny to fix myself up 
with whiskers like his and—” 

“Oh, why don’t you tell me the 
truth?” the girl cried passionately. 

“You don’t believe that?” 

“No! Not a word of that twaddle!” 

“I—I give it up!” John sighed, as 
he started the engine. 

Briefly, a certain warmth seemed to 
have sprung up between them. Now 
there was only coolness again. It was 
puzzling—the whole thing. Here, al- 
though she believed him a fairly des- 
perate criminal, she still sat beside him, 
easily, even preoccupiedly. Either in- 
stinct and recent experience assured 
her that she had no cause for alarm— 
or the capacity for feeling fear had 
been left out of her! 

Now many minutes were gone, and 
they had passed through two suburban 
towns and all but rubbed against three 
traffic officers, and she had not raised 
one finger to summon assistance. Why? 


Mr. Burton groaned inwardly. Per- — 


haps it was not so much of a mystery 
after ail. 
At a sane, if unflattering guess, this 
self-contained and well-poised young 
person was not quite filled with sweet 
trust of her companion. She did sus- 
pect, unquestionably, that once he had 
been taken into custody he would re- 

















fuse absolutely to talk and to involve 
the rest of his supposed gang, and so 
the only lips that could tell of her 
grandfather’s whereabouts would be 
sealed. 

Well, then? She must have some 
sort of plan. What was it? Did she 
mean to wheedle him presently? 

Mr. Burton actually flushed in anger 
at his own thoughts. As if a girl like 
this one could descend to wheedling! 
Threaten him, then? ‘That seemed 
more likely, although still unlikely. 

No, the most probable thing, to the 
best of his present information, was 
that she’d get him back to the house 
and try an appeal to his better nature 
—and that was doomed to failure, be- 
cause Mr. Burton had plans of his own. 

With the girl safely at her door, Mr. 
Burton intended to lock the ignition, 
pocket the key, step out and run like 
sin—so unexpectedly, so swiftly, that 
he’d be two blocks away before she 
discovered that the car could not be 
started in pursuit of him and she would 
have to scream for help. 

After that—oh, there was no telling 
what would happen after that! He in- 
tended to make for a ferry in the first 
taxi, but that meant nothing at all. 

Unless the wild day had quite ex- 
hausted itself, it was more likely that 
the secret emissary of some Oriental 
potentate would snatch him up in an 
airplane or New York’s police com- 
missioner step out in person from be- 
hind a tall building, at the head of a 
machine-gun company, and_ finally, 
emphatically, conclusively, incontest- 
ably arrest John Burton for the assas- 
sination of somebody whose name he 
had never even heard! 

Be the next mischance what it might, 
though, it would not surprise John; 
that portion of him which could feel 
surprise had atrophied. 

And here they were, rolling again 
into New York itself, and still the girl 
had spoken not another word. Several 
times these last miles she had sighed 
aloud. Several times she had passed 
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a hand before her eyes and, then 
seemed to brace herself. Mr. Burton 
looked down at her with sudden con- 
cern. 

“ Er—nothing the matter, is there?” 

“T’m a—little faint and tired,” Elsie 
said thinly. 

Maybe she was actually going to 
faint? Mr. Burton’s hair resumed its 
familiar position of standing on end. 
There were back streets and avenues, 
where at this hour there was next to no 
traffic; he made for them, and whirled 
along toward the Sabellen home at an 
astonishing rate. ‘Then, for his in- 
stinct of location was almost a gift, he 
turned the right corner and even 
stopped before the right house. 

She was all right to leave this way, 
wasn’t she? Mr. Burton, about to 
dash into the night, peered at her 
again. She— 

“Oooh!” said a very small voice. 
Elsie sagged down and forward. 

Mr. Burton, scowling, caught her. 
She looked up at Mr. Burton, weakly, 
helplessly. 

“Will you—help me into the— 
house?” he barely heard. 

Just once, he glanced longingly 
down the deserted street, toward the 
dark corner that meant escape. Then, 
locking the ignition and removing the 
key, he slipped an arm about the girl 
and helped her out. So they ascended 
the four steps. 





CHAPTER XIII 
A SLICK OLD DEVIL, 


FINI) now, if he could prop 
lj her against the door— 
1] damned cowardly thing to 
I do, of course, but escape 
m meant a deal to Mr. Bur- 
~~ ton—if he could prop her 
against the door? Just then Miss Sa- 
bellen drooped against him. 
“ J—think I’m going to—be ridicu- 
lous and faint and—” 
She did! Or at least she seemed to. 
Just before fainting she had pressed 
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the button, and now the door was open- 
ing, with Parker, the very large butler, 
looming up before them. 

“God bless my soul, sir!” he gasped. 
“ What’s wrong with Miss Elsie, sir? 
What ever—” 


“ Nothing’s wrong with Miss Elsie,” 
that young person said brightly, as she 
straightened up. ‘Close that door, 
Parker. Stand before it. Mr. King 
here may try to leave. I wish him to 
remain here.” 

“ Kr—er—very well, Miss Elsie.” 

“T’m taking him into the library for 
a moment. If you hear any disturb- 
ance, please come. What time is it?” 

“ Past two, miss.” 

“Tf you think you'll need help, you 
might send word to William and have 
him dress, Parker. If you think you 
can handle Mr. King alone on occa- 
sion— ?” 

“‘ Oh, so far as that goes, I can han- 
dle him, miss!” the butler said confi- 
dently. 

“Very well. This way, please, Mr. 
King.” 

Dazedly, the weary Mr. Burton fol- 
lowed her. In the library he smiled 
sadly. 

“So you weren’t faint at all, eh?” 
he muttered. 

“Of course not. That was just a 
mean little trick to get you in here 
safely. I thought you might have in- 
tended to make another run of it with 
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the car. I’m sorry, after—after what 
you did up there,” said Miss Sabellen, 
and avoided his eye. “ But you don’t 
deserve much consideration, do you?” 

“ Apparently not,” John responded 
gloomily. 







Mr. F. Zabeln himself 


The glorious eyes faced him square- 
ly again. 

‘“‘T suppose there’s a streak of in- 
sanity in me,” said the girl, “but I 
like you, Mr. King. After what hap- 
pened up there, I want to be fair with 
you. I want to give you one more 
chance.” 

“ Well?” 

“ Tell me exactly what happened to 
grandiather, and where we can find 
him, and when you have taken me to 
him, I’ll turn you loose. And if you 
don’t — well, you understand, of 
course.” 

“I’m to be arrested? Is that it?” he 
demanded. 

The young woman nodded. 

“Well, then, the simple truth is 
this,” John explained. “I happened 
to go into that infernal store, and—er 
—your grandfather decided it would 
be all right to leave me there for a few 
days while he went to Hartford on 
business and—” 














“Just a moment! You mean to 
stick to that story?” 

“Naturally. It’s the absolute truth 
and—” 

“Even when you know — we have 
four men servants here and you can 
hardly escape—even when you know 
that it means arrest and, probably, a 
term in prison?” 

Mr. Burton threw up his hands in 
despair. 

“Tf I could think up any lie that 
would sound more like the truth to you 
than the truth itself does, I’d think it 
up and tell it!” he said bitterly. “I 
can’t!” 

“T’m sorry,” the girl answered sim- 
ply, and moved purposefully toward 
the telephone. 

““You’re going to phone the station 
house now ?” 

“Yes, and I think Parker had bet- 
ter be here to look after you while I 
do it,” the girl answered with a strained 


smile. ‘ Parker!’ 
“Just a moment, miss, if you 
please!” the butler called. “I’m just 


taking Mr. Zabeln’s hat and coat. Just 
a moment.” 

“ You're doing what?” 

She sped toward the door. There 
she stopped short, for the way was 
blocked by the bewhiskered bulk of 
Mr. F. Zabeln himself. His eyes were 
dancing happily behind the spectacles, 
a cigar tilted from the corner of his 
mouth. All in all, the gentleman 
seemed pleased with himself and with 
all the world. As John Burton stared, 
he beamed down on Elsie and patted 
her head. 

“Kind of late for you to be up, ain’t 
it, Elsa?” he inquired. ‘‘ You want to 
stay pretty, you have to go to bed 
early.” 

“But you—you were kidnaped!” 
the girl exclaimed. 

“T was what?” 

“ Kidnaped! Taken away—they said 
you went to Hartford!” 

Zabeln laughed happily and stroked 
his long beard. 
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“Oho, so you called up der store 
und he told you, hey? Just a little lie, 
Elsa, that was, in case somebody 
should be too much interested. No, I 
wanted I should go off quiet und doa 
little piece of business that nobody’d 
know about. I done it, kleine! I 
sneaked up on a nice old girl who had 
a block of stock in der gold mine, und 
I bought it to-night for spot cash! Ho! 
ho! ho!” the ancient laughed joyously. 
“Dot ain’t so bad, hey, Elsa? Now I 
got full control! Now I tell Donovan 
I got full control, und we have der big 
laugh, eh?” 

“ But—but—” 

“ Umum—umum,” said Mr. Zabeln, 
meditatively. “Full control. I’m a 
slick old devil, hey!” 

‘“‘ But—Mr. King here—” Elsie fal- 
tered. 

“Huh?” said Zabeln, and scowled 
suddenly in John’s direction. ‘‘ What 
you doing here? I thought you was 
hiding down in der store.” 

John hesitated and stammered: 

“Miss Sabellen — er — brought me 
up here and—” 

“ Der name is Zabeln—Z-a-b-e-l-n— 
not Sabellen,” the old man said stern- 
ly. “ What for you call yourself King, 
Burton, by der way?” 

“That’s his—name,” Elsie said, 
from a distance. 

“Him? No. His name is Burton 
—John Burton. First of all I thought 
he was a stickup man, then I seen who 
he was. I seen him several times 
around der bank lately und asked about 
him, und they told me. He’s a fine 
young feller, und rich, but he gets into 
trouble every so often,” Zabeln 
chuckled, and studied John with his 
keen old eyes. ‘“‘ This evening he was 
also in trouble; he had to hide! Eh? 
Dot’s a good guess of mine, ain’t it, 
young feller?” 

“ It—yes,” John said, rather giddily. 
“ But, say! Will vou assure Miss Sa- 
bellen—I mean Zabeln—that—that— 
well, that you don’t think I’m a 
crook ?” 
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“Crook? Why should a young fel- 
ler with your money be a crook?” 
asked the elder gentleman, who seemed 
to be losing interest in John as he edged 
nearer the big table. “ Well, you hid 
as long as you had to, und then you 
come out, hey? Dot’s all right. Umum. 
Full control, by chingo! Und they 
thought they was brighter as me! Well, 
I give them the laugh, I tell you! Say, 
you don’t mind you get out of here a 
while, you two? I have to do some 
checking up before I go to bed. ma 
slick old devil, you know!” 

He seated himself behind the great 
table and waved them toward the door. 
They went, John and Elsie, and if the 
girlseemed distinctly bewildered, John 
was recovering swiftly. And now, im- 
pulsively, as they drifted into what 
seemed to be a music room, and Mr. 
Parker frowned inquiringly after 
them, Elsie laid a hand on John’s arm 
and cried: 

_ “Oh, Mr. Burton, I’m so, so very 
glad that—” 

“ That what?” 

“That grandfather’s home safely, 
of course,” said Miss Sabellen, and 
failed to face her young guest as a 
sincere girl should. 

“Ts that what you were going to 
say?” John inquired brazenly. 

She blushed hotly! Aye, she blushed, 
and as she blushed Mr. Burton’s heart, 
which on so many occasions this after- 
noon and night had refused to beat at 
all, evened up matters by trying to 
pound itself to pieces! There was one 
wild, incredible fraction of a second, 
wherein he just barely refrained from 
snatching the peerless little creature to 
him and babbling out insane words. 
Then he had mastered himself again, 
and he was smiling. 

“You’re going to let me stay and 
talk to you for a little while?” he in- 
quired pleadingly. 

“T’d like to—apologize, I think,” 
said Elsie, and still did not manage to 
face him. 

“Well, before we talk, may I use 
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that telephone over there? Thanks!” 
said John, and hurried to it and called 
for Jimmy Greer’s number. 

It was no gay voice which mumbled 
an answer some two minutes later. In- 
deed, one might even have fancied that 
Mr. Greer was annoyed at having been 
jingled out of sound slumber by the 
well-known telephone. 

“Oh, you, is it?’ he growled. 
“ Well, what in hell do you mean by 
calling me at this hour? Where are 
you now? Why didn’t you stay in your 
cellar? I worked from eleven to twelve, 
trying to get you there.” 

“All right. Now listen, old kid!” 
said Mr. Burton. “ About Larkin, 
Jimmy. I don’t care now what it 
costs! I have to—” 

“Well, wait,’ Greer said sourly. 
“That’s what I wanted to tell you 
about, of course. I got hold of Nay- 
lor right after dinner, and had him go 
to see Larkin with me. Seems incredi- 
ble, I admit, but the damned souse had 
seen the light even before we got there. 
Yes, that’s a fact, John. He said in 
so many words that he’s a cad and a 
bounder, and that he got less than he 
deserved. In fact, he wants to apolo- 
gize to you, if you'll run in and see 
him. He'll be around again in a couple 
of days.” 

66 Well” 

. “ And Daniels called off the police, 
too, so that’s out of the way. Is there 
anything more you want to know at 
this inconvenient hour ?” 

“ No—no,” John said dreamily. 
“That’s enough and—well, you 
needn’t have cut me off like that,” he 
grinned at the telephone. 

He looked around, breathing deep- 
ly, wonderingly, a man come to the sur- 
face after a long and painful submer- 
sion. Elsie was standing, doubtless by 
chance, beside a cozy little divan in the 
far corner, with her back toward him. 
Mr. Burton studied this back of hers, 
studied her shoulders. 

The world is full of backs, of course, 
running from merely fair to very ex- 
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cellent—yet nowhere in all the world 
was there a back or shoulders quite so 
perfect as these. He sighed delight- 
fully and moved toward them. 

Frequently since his interview with 
Uncle Rand, he had found himself in 
direst mental confusion. Well, that 
was all gone and done with now! 
Uncle Rand had commanded him to 
find and marry a girl who took hold of 
things and did them, and who, hence, 
could keep a husband within bounds. 
John chuckled in a thin, superior way. 
If the elephantine Agnes could take 
hold of things one-tenth as effectively 
as this Elsie girl— 

“ I’m out of that trouble your grand- 
father mentioned!” he stated. . 

‘Oh, I’m glad!” said the girl. 

“ Why?” John asked. 


Yes, she blushed again! Realizing 


this, her lips tightened as she said hesi- 
tatingly: 
“ Why, because—because—” 
“Never mind! You don’t know how 
happy it makes me to know that you 


are glad,” said Mr. Burton, not too 
steadily himself. ‘We can—er—sit 
down and—er—talk a while now?” 

“Not for very long.” 

John frowned, just above her head. 
He knew, of course, that he was in- 
sane, but he also knew that despite his 
insanity, he was going right on with 
what he wanted to say. Very possi- 
bly, she’d call Parker and have him 
thrown out after all, when he had no 
more than started; but that could not 
be helped. 

“* What I have to say will not—er— 
take very long,” he said. 

bo No?” 

“And then, again, it may—ah— 
startle you.” 

6“é Why er 

“ Well, because—” 

Oddly enough, although it was cool 
and comfortable in there, Mr. Burton 
found it necessary to get out his hand- 
kerchief and dab his brow. 

“ T—I know I look sort of funny in 
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this old coat of your grandfather’s,” 
he said irrelevantly. “Have to go 
down town and get mine from the store 
in the morning, I guess. Got plenty 
of others, though, and—well, that isn’t 
what I was going to say, is it?” 

“T don’t know,” Elsie said de- 
murely. 

“It isn’t! It isn’t! No, what I was 
going to say—I beg your pardon, but 
you're not engaged to anybody, are 
you?” 

“ What?” 

“Sounds loony—yes, I know that. 
But you’re not?” 

“Well, no, I’m not,” Elsie finally 
conceded. 

“Well, then, under — er — proper 
conditions—I mean, if you—well, if 
you don’t object particularly to an in- 
dividual and—well, had no other plans 
and all that, may be you'd think it good 
fun, once you understood, of course—” 

He paused, shaking, helpless. This, 
obviously, was leading nowhere at all. 
He looked around madly. Thrice he 
gulped. And then he turned to Elsie 
so suddenly that she started and—yes, 
blushed again! 

“Honey!” Mr. Burton croaked out. 
“ T thought I could make this sort of — 
of cold and logical and —and, well, 
whimsical, you know—and not so out- 
rageous. But it’sno use. I—I—Elsie, 
if I—well, if I told you that I’ve gone 
to work and fallen head over heels in 
love with you, all in five or six hours, 
and that you’re the only girl I ever did 
or ever will love, and that if you don’t 
—oh, just let me hope a little bit that 
maybe some day or other you’d sort of 
feel the same way about me, would 
you—would you call for help?” 

There was a pause. To Mr. Bur- 
ton’s mind, a frightfully long pause. 
An hour dragged by—a day dragged 
by—and then a month. And then, for 
less than one second, Elsie glanced at 
him. 

“T haven’t called yet, have I?” she 
murmured. 


THE END 





























N the glen the night mur- 
mured. There was always 
a murmur in the glen, low, 
prolonged, and monoto- 
nous. Something sighed in 
the far distance—seaward, 
perhaps, off the ramparts 
of Tory, where the islanders—God 
help them!—lie prostrate by fireless 
hearths and die of plague and hunger. 
Then, steeped in the ageless sorrow of 
the naked island, the sound crawled 
drearily inland until it diffused itself 
amid the rain-wet valleys of Donegal. 
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By Patrick MacGill 


Old Biddy Flaherty plays a 
i masterful hand tn the nightly 
he card game of the old 
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master, the tailor, and 
their SUX 


* All by yourself, Moira?" inquired 
the young man 


Moira Gallagher, eighteen the Hal- 
lowmas next coming, sat knitting a 
sock by her father’s hearth. Moira’s 
little brown head was sunk over the 
work, and her eyes, with the color of 
wine in them, had more than a little 
difficulty in catching sufficient light 
from the sooted lamp that leered with 
a cocked eye from the shadows of the 
rafters. 

For a moment the murmuring of the 
night rose in volume, and then it died 
lazily away. Rain could be heard 
dropping from the eaves and walls and 
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falling monotonously in the gutters 
outside. A humid draft droned through 
the cracks in the window frame, and 
Moira could feel it wet her face with 
moist, invisible fingers. The damp, 
murmuring night was crawling in, set- 
tling in her hair, her face, and her 
clothes. In the dim light the beaded 
mist could be seen gleaming on the 
table, the chairs, and the flagged floor. 

A slow and cautious movement was 
to be heard outside, and the door quiv- 
ered slightly, as if some one were push- 
ing it in. 

‘Is it the players, so early?” Moira 
asked herself, rising from her stool. 
“Or is it the wind?” 

It was not the wind, but something 
more insistent and purposeful that 
dragged itself across the outer door, 
as if groping for the hasp. Moira 
shivered. Going on tiptoe to a door 
that led to an inner room, she opened 
it, and spoke in a level whisper. 

“‘ Somebody trying to get in, Des- 
mond,” she said. “If it’s any one, go 
out through the window at the back.” 

There was no answer to her words. 
Moira shut the door quietly and stood 
listening. Her eyes were fixed on the 
window—a window of two panes, 
broken and patched. Outside, the night 
stood whitely gray, telling of a moon 
up somewhere behind the blanketing 
clouds. Everything was cloaked in a 
white mist that weighed down the 
world in a wet shroud, stemming the 
tide of youth, dreams, and girlish illu- 
sions. 

The hand was still rubbing the door 
with a sound like that of a velvet pad 
drawn hard across a planed surface. 
Moira drew the hasp, and the opened 
door showed the figure of a young man 
standing immobile against the bushes, 
which looked like shrouded ghouls on 
the fall of the brae. 

“ All by yourself, Moira?” inquired 
the young man in a strained voice, his 
eyes fixed on the girl with a deep, pene- 
trating look, as if reading her soul to 
its very depths. 
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“You know, Kevin Rourke?” she 
returned. 

“We know,” was the answer. 
“Good God, why did he leave us and 
join the English army, and then come 
back here on leave?” 

“ But if he goes out by the back,” 
suggested Moira, with a choking voice, 
“he'll get to the hills.” 

“ He'll never get to the hills.” The 
man spoke with the dull cadence of fi- 
nality. “We are gathering around the 
house, and no one will get away. I 
have command, and the orders are that 
he is to be taken to headquarters at 
midnight.” As he spoke he insinuated 
himself into the house, and stood 
against the wall like a carved figure. 
“IT shouldn’t have come here. It was 
against orders; but, Moira ”—his hand 
closed tightly on hers—“ one has to do 
what has to be done. Biddy Flaherty 
may help. I cannot.” His cold fingers 
were pressed on colder fingers. ‘“ Oh, 
Moira, my little girl, why did he?” 

For a moment the man’s arms were 
about her in a long, fierce hug, almost 
enough to make her cry. Thus for a 
second, and then he was gone, one with 
the dreeing wind, the rain, and the 
shadows. 

The girl’s eyes followed him until 
he was lost to sight, and her heart felt 
as if it were pressed into a great clod 
of wet earth. Around her was the im- 
mense loneliness of the world. From 
the trees, the fields, and the gathering 
sea came a vague, secret whispering 
that breathed over the uplands and 
sighed among the rocks like a discon- 
solate fairy host. 

The girl shrank back, shuddering. 
Outside, gathering around the cabin, 
were the invisible watchers, waiting 
for the moment when her brother 
would be taken away. The gray dark- 
ness was full of snares, horrors un- 
known and formidable, things appall- 
ing, beyond the wildest conception. 

There was no solace anywhere. Ke- 
vin had mentioned Biddy Flaherty, as 
if something might be gained from 
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her; but what could Biddy do? What 
could any one do? There was nobody 
to be trusted. Fathers could not trust 
their sons; brothers could not trust 
brothers; sisters knew not unity. 

All the people had grown wild, mad. 
It seemed as if they had been caught 
in some fiendish conflagration where 
all fought, scratched, tore, killed. It 
Was a situation extreme, obscure, over- 
powering, lacking outlet and horizon. 

Moira thought of her brother hiding 
in the room, waiting for the moment 
when he would be hauled away to his 
death—if he would allow himself to 
be hauled away; but of course that 
would not happen. He would make a 
fight for it, and in the fight he would 
kill somebody, or be killed. Who would 
die? Desmond, her brother, or Kevin, 
her lover? 

Desmond had come back, not to see 
his home or his people, but Eileen 
Rourke, his sweetheart, and the sister 
of Kevin. With him love had risen to 
heights of martyrdom; with Kevin in- 
surrection had risen to the dignity of 
duty. Argued coldly, neither man was 
to blame. - Both had been seized by a 
wild and powerful wave, carrying them 
thev knew not whither; and Moira was 
with them, whirling in their midst, go- 
ing, going, with the cold waters that 
not only engulfed her, but passed 
damply and coldly through her soul. 


II 


THE hasp of the door was pulled up- 
ward, and her father came in. 

A good, easy man with few thoughts 
beyond his upland acres and the little 
home that stood on the brae strip, her 
father was one whom Moira could un- 
derstand. Other men had gone this 
way and that, influenced by public 
moods and clamors, but Shemus Gal- 
lagher, untroubled by various learning 
and vague dreams, clung to the spot 
where all his memories centered—the 
spot that saw his early days, saw his 
wife come to take up a three-year 
abode before she passed away and left 
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him with two children. Loving his lit- 
tle farm, he would live here and die 
here, happy because his growing senses 
were fed on it; but politics and the 
“new way of looking at things ” was 
something beyond the ken of his un- 
derstanding. 

“He'll be far gone now,” said the 
father, standing at the door and look- 
ing at his daughter. “I watched him 
from the top of the hill this morning 
at daybreak, going down to the outside 
glen and taking the rise on the other 
side, quick on his feet as a hare! God 
send that they didn’t see him! With 
the players in the night and him here 
one can’t tell what would be, for since 
the troubles one never knows what’s 
in another’s head.” 

Moira’s eyes held him for a moment. 
She spoke no word, but walked slowly 
toward the door leading to the inner 
room, opened it, entered, and shut the 
door behind her. 

Steps sounded outside the house. 
Shemus Gallagher waited. He heard 
the warning cough that announces a 
visitor, and saw the door open and 
Farley Bonar enter. 

Close-lipped of eye, as is the way of 
fishermen who face the gales of the 
Donegal coast, the age-wizened Farley, 
whose knees might have been set closer 
without damage, was a man hard as 
nails. Fond of drinking and fighting, 
and always ready to receive either a 
drink or a drubbing, he was, of course, 
one of the strongest supporters of the 
party of unrest. 

Shemus eyed him for a moment with 
curious eyes, as if awaiting a dread 
development. 

“‘ Good night to you,” he said at last, 
taking his hat off and shaking the rain- 
drops to the floor. 

“Good night!’ There was some- 
thing condescending in the man’s tones. 
“The players aren’t here yet ?” 

“On such a night they’ll maybe not 
come,” said Shemus Gallagher. 

“The last trump won’t keep them 
away.” Farley Bonar spoke from the 
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profound depth of large experience. 
“‘There’s two of them gruntin’ up the 
brae.” 

A big head ‘vigorously modeled into 
deep shadows and_ shining lights 
loomed in the doorway—the face of 
Saddlegoose, a man important in the 
eyes of all good parish housewives. 
For him was every country gosling fat- 
tened against Christmas; and, not be- 
ing a hard, bargaining, shave-penny 
dealer, he always gave the thrifty 
housewife good return in goose money. 

The tailor accompanied the goose 
dealer. The latter was a tall man, erect 
as a telegraph pole; his companion, 
with knees bent outward and head 
drooping down, had no Greek perfec- 
tion of form. ‘“ Born in a frost, let 
walk in a thaw,” the parish explained 
his physical drawbacks. He was desig- 
nated ™ tailor,” not because of any con- 
spicuous merit with the needle, but be- 
cause he was the only one of his pro- 
fession in a parish where most people 
bought their clothes secondhand at the 
monthly market. 

A deeply religious man, the tailor 
went to mass twice each Sunday, and 
sat near the doorway, so that he had 
two objects of worship—the host and 
his own skill in tailoring. In his 
chosen position the latter could be seen 
from all angles, front, back, and side- 
wise. His trousers hung well, not like 
the market clothes “ that can’t carry a 
second patch and keep their line.” 

“Four now,” remarked Farley Bo- 
nar with some impatience. “ I’ve never 
seen them as late in the coming.” 

“Farley, when you have corns be- 
tween the toes, like me, just think of 
what you’ve said this night, and you'll 
be a sorry man,” came a voice from 
the door, and the old master hirpled 
into the room. 

The age of the master was known 
to none, but so many of those educated 
under him had gone the way of all 
flesh that local tradition had it that he 
was well over a hundred years old. 
There was no sartorial smartness about 
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the old master. A frayed muffler, 
which he used as a hat by day, did 
service as a nightcap when he slept. 
For an overcoat he wore a woman’s 
shawl, and his trousers were like the 
Fitzgibbon estate—big rents and little 
patches. 

Hard on the heels of the old master 
entered Manus Barry. Manus, grocer 
in a small way, and credited with sav- 
ing much money by the negative proc- 
ess of spending nothing, was _nick- 
named “Light Weights and Short 
Measures.” Renowned in the parish, 
and beyond, for a most inappeasable 
appetite, Manus lived up to his reputa- 
tion. He would eat anything, drink 
anything, digest anything. Furnished 
with the gastric juices of a boa con- 
strictor, he went one better than lower 
creation, for he never sank into diges- 
tive coma to give the full stomach a 
chance. The greater the interior plen- 
ishing, the more active became the 
man; and the miracle of the world was 
that one small stomach — Manus was 
lean and sinewy—could carry all his 
mouth received. 

“ Six of the eight now,” said Farley 
Bonar. 

But immediately the eight were 
made by Barney Corrigan, carter and 
poet, and Jimmity Duff, carpenter, cof- 
fin maker, and handy man. 

“ The eight now,” announced Bonar, 
eying the customary habitués of She- 
mus Gallagher’s card school. 

Having applied their day to its vari- 
ous callings, these men always followed 
the ancient evening custom of unbend- 
ing over a game of twenty-five. The 
forgathering habit and the nightly 
game had become part of the parish 
social life, and only illness, birth, or 
death, frayed its continuance. The 
eldest of the eight, the old master, 
could look back forty years and say 
with pride: 

“T never missed a night, barring 
such as couldn’t be helped.” 

The youngest, Jimmity Duff, could 
recall with pride the day that saw him 
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enter the fellowship, “twelve year 
gone, the Christmas next coming.” 

As the school never boasted more 
than eight, only the natural effects of 
old age permitted an opening for a new 
member from the long waiting list. 
Admission was by favor—which meant 
that only the best were admitted, the 
best in determined enemies and 
doughty partners, the best in players 
for whom the game was the thing. 

The play, relentless in its rigor, had 
definitive rulings. Indifference in the 
game was not tolerated; a renege was 
never allowed, an error never forgiven. 
None examined the played cards to see 
who won this trick or lost that one. He 
was a fool who could not keep the 
game in mind for a week afterward 
and mentally show how any particular 
game was played—who led, who 
trumped, and who held the winning 
card that made the final points. 

Though played with a staid dignity, 
there was money in the game. A player 
with exceptionally bad luck might lose 
sixpence on a night; but, taking the 
gains and losses, none was much out 
at the end of the year. 

There was always a preliminary pro- 
cedure at the unsettled moment when 
chairs were being pulled in to the table 
and dun clays were lit from flame- 
combed turfs. To-night, as on other 
nights, the order was the same. 

Farley Bonar spoke. He was loud 
in utterance—which was nothing un- 
usual, for a deep-sea fisherman is as 
incapable of an undertone as a bull of 
a whisper. 

“Where’s the devil’s prayer book?” 
was his question. 

“This it?” asked Barney Corrigan, 
taking a pack of greasy playing cards 
from the shelf, 


“ Of heart and diamond, club and spade, 
From these the devil’s prayer book’s made.” 


Corrigan had local fame as a poet. 
“Well, there’s no good in waiting, 
seeing that we’re all here,” muttered 
Bonar in an aggressive rumble. 
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“S’pose not,” said Jimmity Duff, 
who was never disposed to make a rash 
comment. Probably feeling that he 
was too sweeping, he temporized by 
adding: “ If we are all ready.” 

“ All ready, and that’s the end of 
it,” said Bonar, who was intensely op- 
posed to compromise. ‘“‘ What are we 
waiting for?” 

Barney Corrigan shuffled the cards 
with sober precision, all the time lost 
in an absorption profound enough to 
resemble a trance. 

“There was a pome about some- 
thing—another one,” he said, placing 
the cards on the table and spitting with 
long trajectory into the fire. 

“Cut for partners,” ordered Bonar, 
an inward scorn of poetry showing on 
his face. “ And now,” he asked, when 
the cutting was done and positions 
taken, “will it be the same as last 
night ?” 

‘““The same as last night” referred 
to the staking. A half-penny a game 
was the immemorial stake, but the 
ritual of the play demanded that this 
question should always be asked. 

“Will we say a ha’penny?” asked 
the old master, taking a pinch of snuff 
from the flat of his hand. 

“ We'd better say the ha’penny.” 

Saying this, Farley Bonar assumed 
a striking attitude, his thumbs in his 
waistcoat sleeves, his head thrust to 
one side. It was the pose of a man 
who can afford to speculate in pounds 
instead of pence, and who feels that 
his audience discerns his fitness and 
capability to soar into higher realms 
of speculation. 

“ Diamonds truff!” 

The dealer turned up a card and the 
eight men settled to their game. The 
guttering wick, sooting the globe of 
the lamp, cast a livid light on the play- 
ers. In sly, cautious immobility they 
bent down over their cards. Their 
eyes withdrew suspiciously under con- 
tracted brows, then shot out snakelike 
as a horny hand shed a card with dra- 
matic gesture. 
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“Where’s your girl the night, She- 
mus?” asked the old master in the lull 
of the second dealing, and added: 
“ Out, is she?” 

“No, she’s in the room there,” was 
the answer. 

“And he? He’s gone, isn’t he?” in- 
quired the master, widening a fan of 
cards with deliberate fingers. 

With compressed lips Shemus Gal- 
lagher drew himself in and seemed to 
shrink into a smaller space. 

“ He'll be gone, to my thinkin’,” was 
the man’s admission. ‘“‘ He was away 
this morning when I got up.” 

A heavy atmosphere of oppressive 
quietude pervaded the room for a mo- 
ment. All, with the exception of the 
old master; were aware of an intoler- 
able falsehood, of a problem too vo- 
luminous for the narrow limits of hu- 
man concept and act. Gallagher was 
in hiding a wall’s breadth away. He 
was a marked man. The father had 
not seen the son return. All except the 
father and-the old master were aware 


of this; and the master had asked the 
inopportune question. 

How would it all end? What was 
going to happen? 

No one knew exactly where he stood. 
Jimmity Duff had two sons in the 
British army in France, and three in 


the Republican forces in Ireland. 
Manus Barry had supplied the police 
with food until prevailed upon to de- 
sist. The old master was still getting 
his pension from the British govern- 
ment. ‘The weavers of the outer town- 
lands, all Republicans, were making 
big money for the tweeds woven for 
the English soldiers in the trenches. 
The whole thing was perplexing and 
mixed up. No one had safe footing; 
and now Desmond Gallagher was con- 
demned as a traitor. 


III 


A GAME was ended. 

“Twas the heart that done me that 
time,” said Shemus Gallagher, who 
had lost. ‘“ Who in under God would 
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have thought that you had it, Saddle- 
goose?” ‘ 

The man’s tone was casual, appar- 
ently unconcerned, but all started when 
he spoke. 

“Ah!” muttered Saddlegoose, with 
a knowing look, as he stretched his arm 
straight out, with mourning nails tight 
on the winning trump. “ Ah!” he re- 
peated, puffing a feather of smoke into 
the close air and surveying the players 
with calm loftiness. 

“TI knew you had it all the time,” 
said the tailor, who did not know, but 
felt that he did. 

“Then why didn’t you play to draw, 
man?” asked the tailor’s partner, 
Bonar. 

“If you were in my shoes you'd 
have done the same,” replied the tailor 
with cutting iciness. 

“There’s no good in fighting about 
what’s over and can’t be helped,” said 
Saddlegoose, with the gracious sooth- 
ing of a victor; and, taking a short clay 
pipe from his mouth, he offered it to 
the tailor without a word. 

The next game slackened. None, 
except the old master and Shemus Gal- 
lagher, played with heart. A subtle 
wave of evasion and shrinking perme- 
ated the assembly. There was an air 
of being initiated in some infamous 
mystery. With the profound grimaces 
of conspiration, the players exchanged 
meaning glances and significant short 
words. 

“ Revoked!” The old master whis- 
tled low and looked up at Farley Bonar. 
“ You of all men, Farley!” 

“T was thinking of something,” said 
Farley, his eyes fixed on the cards in 
a dutiful stare. “It’s the first time I 
ever—” 

The door opened suddenly, inward- 
ly, without a sound. All eyes turned 
to it swiftly but fearfully. A woman 
stood in the doorway—old Biddy Flah- 
erty. Why had she come? What did 
she want? Her coming was an out- 
rage on the players’ feelings. Did she 
know anything? 
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They asked themselves this question 
with a feeling of injury, and they knew 
that she knew. She knew everything. 
The secrets of the whole parish were 
in the old woman’s keeping. She owned 
a little shop in the village—a shop that 
once belonged to her husband, now 
dead; but she still kept the shop, her 
credit, and now and again the use of 
her tongue. 

Scorning the advice of others, Biddy 
was never loath to impart her own. In 
fact, the parish business could not stir 
without her assent and direction. Ad- 
mired if not approved, esteemed if not 
honored, and liked if not feared, she 
was first in all councils. She saw par- 
ishioners into the world and out of it, 
was first at births and burials, and had 
no equal as a matchmaker. 

The game came to an end; for the 
players suddenly realized that there 
was some serious reason for the old 
woman’s intrusion. Two years back, 
the Hallowmas that was, she had 
broken in on the card party. A death 
was the excuse at the time—the death 
of her husband. 

“ Ye’ll be makin’ a good game,” said 
Biddy, taking up a position in front of 
the fire, and surveying the players with 
an intense and persistent look. 

The hanging lamp, guttering above 
her, showed a blood-threaded, wrinkled 
face with toothless gums, fallen cheeks, 


and faded eyes. Similarly, perhaps, in . 


fields of unrecorded history, the crone 
of the cave age looked on the merry- 
making of hirsute warriors back from 
their wars. 

“Won't you have a chair and ease 
your bones, Biddy?” asked Shemus 
Gallagher. 

“T wouldn’t be troubling about it,” 
said Biddy. ‘“ Where is the girl?” 

A thumb indicated the room. 

“ Well, I’m going in to see her,” said 
the old woman; “so you can go on 
with yer game.” 

The old sunken eyes took in every 
one, lingered on all the men’s faces as 
if reading their every thought. There 
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was something of the immutable 
quality of eternity in the crone’s slow 
look. A superb assurance radiated 
from her, as if she was safely beyond 
the reach of every grave incertitude. 

Silently she went to the door lead- 
ing to the inner room, and opened it. 
The rusty hinges gave a discordant 
creak. She entered the room and shut 
the door behind her. 

“ The cards are down,” said the old 
master, who had dealt. ‘‘ What are 
you hanging back for?” 

The players sat silent, as if waiting 
for something, waiting to see some im- 
portant event. Hands stretched out to 
the cards, flattened on the table, and 
remained there. A sense of crisis filled 
the air; the players felt the inward 
strain of men watching a wrestling 
bout. 

With a superhuman concentration of 
effort, Jimmity Duff raised his cards 
and looked them over without seeing 
them. 

“What’s truff?” he asked. 

Farley Bonar’s mouth split in a 
soundless laugh. 

“ Can’t see the turn up, and it under 
yer eyes?” he sneered. 

Then the door opened and Biddy 
appeared, lacking shawl and hat, look- 
ing like an old hen with disheveled 
feathers hanging awry. Following her 
came her shawl and hat wrapping the 
body and covering the head of a young 
man. Little Moira Gallagher followed 
after the pair. 

Fascinated, the players looked at the 


trio, their eyes questioning, their 
mouths open. Not a word, not a 
whisper ! 


“You'll walk out, Desmond, stoop- 
ing for’ard a bit, and your hand on 
your back with the rheumatics,” ad- 
vised the woman, as Desmond Galla- 
gher’s hand felt the hasp. ‘‘ Don’t get 
a run on you, for they’ll know at once 
who it is; and shut the door behind 
ye itd 

He went out silently, like a ghost, 
and pulled the door after him. There 











was a click as the hasp dropped in its 
socket. 

The players breathed a sigh of re- 
lief and preserved a ceremonious si- 
lence. A pipe guttered to a determined 
draw, a hand drew a card across the 
table. Untouched by any human. emo- 
tions, Biddy Flaherty, a woman who 
seemed to know nothing and under- 
stand nothing, sat down near the fire, 
taciturn and unsmiling. Opposite her 
was Moira Gallagher, her little brown 
head sunk in the cup of her hands. 

“Go on with the game!” Biddy or- 
dered the table. 


IV 


Ar the word all the players appeared 
horribly startled and confused. Even 
the old master seemed to realize that 
something mysterious and inexplicable 
was taking place. Cards dropped to 
the table, some turned upward; one fell 
to the floor. 

Bonar rose to his feet, made for the 
door, but stopped suddenly, withdraw- 
ing an outstretched hand from the 
hasp, and looked back at Biddy Flah- 
erty, a questioning look in his eyes. 

“Ye won't be going out, Farley, not 
yet,” said Biddy, speaking in low tones, 
as if she was in church. 

“T will,” said Farley. 

“You'll not!” Biddy’s voice rose a 
trifle. “ Sit down and go on with your 
game.” 

Silly, ineffectual, Bonar returned to 
the table and sat down furiously. 

“Didn’t you see it?” he asked the 
players. ‘“ Didn’t you see it?” 

They blinked and hesitated clumsily, 
as if blinded and discomposed by the 
strange quality of the mysterious eve- 
ning. 

“ See what ?” The compound volume 
of the questions rose little above a 
whisper. 

“No one ever stopped me from go- 
ing out of a door if I wanted to,” said 

onar in a strangely trembling voice, 
as if restraining laughter or rage. 
“ But when it’s a revolver!” 
8 
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He jerked a dark thumb over his 
shoulder toward Biddy, and then all 
saw it—a short-nosed, nickel-plated re- 
volver in the crook of the old woman’s 
attenuated fingers. 

“T got it lying outside. Somebody 
must have dropped it,” said Biddy, 
closing one eye, amicable and confi- 
dential. 

“Show it to us,” suggested Jim- 
mity Duff, who felt easier since the 
woman’s explanation had thrown light 
on a puzzling situation. 

“T’m holding it,” said Biddy, her 
blue lips sinking deeply between tooth- 
less gums. 

Bonar chafed at the equanimity of 
the woman. The old witch, pulling 
him up as he was going out! He, a 
fighter, a man who could stand getting 
his teeth knocked out in rows when he 
was younger, and could yet preserve 
mettle sufficient for final victory! Now, 
though he had been physically cowed, 
his injured dignity remained indomi- 
table; but nothing could heal his lacer- 
ated feelings. His face purpled at the 
outrage, and his close-set beady eyes 
took in the table as if pleading for ad- 
vice in a delicate situation. 

“Cut, Farley!” said Jimmity Duff, 
pushing the cards toward Bonar. 

“Yes, do,” Jimmity Duff murmured. 

“Cut be damned!” snarled Bonar, 
turning to Duff, and spurting his 
venom at the more resilient objective. 
“Ys that all you think of now?” 

““What’s the good of getting the 
anger on you?” asked Jimmity Duff, 
in a low, husky voice. Maintaining 
that pacifism was the cement of society, 
Duff agreed with every one on princi- 
ple. Even though he was the best cof- 
fin maker in the parish, a craftsman 
who with one look at a man living or 
dead could tell his coffin size to an inch, 
he was always aware that a cross or 
crooked word might lose him a cus- 
tomer. Therefore he was loath to give 
offense. “I’ve said nothin’, have I?” 
he asked Bonar. 

“It’s not what you quiet ones say, 
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but what you don’t say’s the thing,” 
went on Bonar, bursting into a very 
remote side issue. “ I can’t stand quiet 
ones. Deep and cute always, eh?” 

He looked around the table, as if 
asking some one to stand on the asser- 
tion; but none seemed disposed to an- 
swer rashly. Agreement with Bonar 
suggested taking sides, a thing outside 
the limits of tradition, peace, and the 
game. Some one was dealing—out of 
turn—with a noise like the crawl of 
snakes. An interminable moment, a 
suspension of time, came to an end 
when from some remote distance a 
voice spoke. 

“ Take up your card!’ was the order. 

All turned with startled eyes to the 
speaker—the old master. He was the 
only creature unconscious of the drawn 
suspense of the night. The man’s ob- 
stinate blindness was as disquieting as 
the failure of some law of nature. 

The game was restarted sluggishly 
and without relish. ‘Torpid hands put 
down cards, but none took tally of the 
points. Forgotten was the fact that no 
stake was put to table. 

Suddenly Biddy Flaherty got to her 
feet, ambled to the door, and opened 
it. Then she came back to her seat and 
sat down. 

“What a night to go walking the 
roads of the world!” said she. “ The 
like of it I’ve never seen. I’m glad 
I’ve some of you coming down the hill 
with me to keep my old feet from trip- 
ping on the rocks.” 

The men stared at the woman open- 
eyed, amazed at the subtlety of the 
aged mind. Desmond Gallagher had 
escaped, and now they were free to go 
—or stay. Clumsily they got to their 
feet and made their way out into the 
teeming rain. 

Biddy Flaherty turned dull eyes on 
the silent Shemus Gallagher, who still 
sat by the table. 

“Desmond is my godson,” said she, 
“ and I saw him into the world.” 

“ And he’ll get away?” asked Moira 
in a sad whisper. 
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“ There’s a boat waiting for him at 
Gweebarra Foreland,” the old woman 
replied in a dead tone. “ Then he'll 
‘get the Scottish fishing boats beyond 
the bar.” 

“ But how will he know of the boat 
at the Foreland?” asked Shemus Gal- 
lagher. 

“It’s ready, waiting for him,” said 
the woman calmly. “ There, they’re 
coming!” 

Even on the word the door was 
pushed violently open and half a dozen 
figures swayed in the entrance — the 
figures of young men carrying rifles. 
Kevin Rourke was at their head. 

“ Ready!” he ordered, and the rifles 
slipped into position. ‘“ Desmond Gal- 
lagher here?” he inquired, looking at 
the fugitive’s f-ther. 

Mutely the man looked up, an ex- 
pression of grave surprise passing over 
his features. 

“He knocked me down and robbed 
me,” said Biddy Flaherty, raising claw- 
like fingers and pressing them in on 
some invisible object. 

“ Were you sleeping, to let him go?” 

“ But she left the house half an hour 
back,” came a strong, angry voice from 
the door. 

“ So you did!’ Kevin Rourke’s voice 
was fraught with a curiously insincere 
bewilderment. “ When did you come 
back?” he yelped at Biddy Flaherty. 

“He’s gone off, dressed in her 
clothes,” came the same voice from the 
door. 

“Hell!” gasped Kevin in an exas- 
perated voice, and in the same exas- 
perated tone he ordered his squad: 
“ About turn! Quick march!” 

For the merest fraction of time his 
eye held Biddy’s, and some obscure 
secret seemed to pass from the young 
man to the old woman. At the same 
moment something more definite ex- 
changed hands—the revolver, which 
‘the woman still held. Kevin pushed it 
into his hip pocket; then he went out 
into the darkness, following his fel- 
lows. 
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By Reed Smoot 


Unitep States SENATOR FROM UTAH 


erty, misery, drunkenness 
and disease come from 
poorly prepared food. I 
am one who believes that. 
It is a crime to have the 
products of our farms made next to 
useless by poor cooking. Tens of thou- 


sands of homes are ruined by helpless 
and ignorant housekeepers, and the 
American garbage can is the fattest in 
all the world. The food consumption 
per capita in the United States is larger 
than that of any other country in the 
world. In my opinion, waste and ex- 
travagance in their thousand forms are 
among the curses of the age, and no 
people upon the face of the earth is so 
guilty of both of these evils as our own 
American people. 

The people of the United States—I 
bar no class—have been living at a 
higher and higher standard for the last 
twenty-five years. The time has ar- 
rived when further advances in the 
mode of living must cease, and it is 
really desirous from every point of 
view for a retrenchment; but I recog- 
nize that a return to the old methods 
of economizing is hardly possible. It 
is so much easier to add comforts to 
home life than eliminate them. Ex- 
travagance and waste, which devour so 
much of the substance of the people, 


have much to do with the cost that is 
severely felt—that is, the cost to people 
of small means, who find it hard to get 
on in comfort with such incomes as 
they possess. 

Everything that goes to support life 
and to satisfy human wants must be 
continually produced for that purpose 
by human effort through the employ- 
ment of capital and labor from the re- 
sources of nature. This is a funda- 
mental principle of economics so sim- 
ple that it ought to be easily under- 
stood, and yet its significance is almost 
unheeded. There is only what is thus 
produced to live upon; that is the sup- 
ply. It is a question of how much is 
consumed in living, and it cannot be 
more than the production, at least for 
any length of time. If products are 
squandered or wasted or thrown away 
after they are ready for consumption, 
the supply will be diminished, while the 
demand remains the same and the cost 
of living will be higher than it would 
otherwise be. We need not be remind- 
ed that whatever goes to waste and ex- 
travagance, which is reckoned in terms 
of money, is not a mere throwing away 
of dollars or depleting of bank ac- 
counts or getting away with inherited 
or accumulated property. It is using 
up the fruits of labor, which is going 
on from day to day. This is exceeding 
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the supply of products and turning 
from the form of necessities and com- 
forts to those of luxuries. It is largely 
the voluntary cost of high living that 
causes the involuntary cost of low 
living. : 
Nothing in this world is of more im- 
portance than the daily supply of food. 





























The family meal should consist of a 
reasonable variety, must be regularly 
provided, and ought to be suitably and 
properly cooked. ‘This standard must 
be attained in order to reach the high- 
est degree of happiness and content- 
ment. In order for us to live we must 
eat, and the question of healthful and 
nutritious food is a very important one 
of life. Providence designated eating 
to be no inconsiderable part of our 
daily requirements. 

An old lady about to pass to her fu- 
ture reward was asked while on her 
deathbed by her pastor which of all 
the divine mercies she was most thank- 
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ful for at such a time, and she replied: 
“Well, I have always enjoyed my 
victuals.” 


I believe that no woman’s education 
is complete until she knows how to and 
could, if required, manage a home suc- 
cessfully. 

Show me the woman who takes a 
personal interest in the preparation of 
food for the home, and is not depend- 
ent upon a servant to tell her how it 
should be cooked or served, takes an 
interest in her flowers, and is not 
afraid to dig in the dirt, and I will 
show you a woman that is happy. 

Of course we often hear it said that 
college women will not have to do their 
own work, but will be able, if single or 
married, to keep household servants. 
This implies that washing dishes, 
sweeping and dusting, and cleaning, 
are all there is to housekeeping. Never 
was there a greater mistake. Even 
where the financial condition of the 
family will allow paying the present 
high wages, competent servants are 
few and hard to find. The 
best servants are those 
trained by a woman capable 
of showing them how every- 


well-managed home.. 

The wife of a man with a 
limited income can make a 
home happier in proportion 
to her ability to make the most of 
every cent she receives and prepare 
the food for the family in the most 
tasty and wholesome way. Yet there 
are still an untold number of wives 
and mothers, and probably “ bachelor 
girls” as well, in this country, who 
spend their time and energy in the 
preparation of meals for the family or 
themselves without the least knowledge 
of the nutritive value of the food se- 
lected. How humiliating it must be to 
a wife, and how discouraging to a hus- 
band to have fresh, wholesome food- 
stuffs made into the most indigestible 
dishes, and perhaps half the time abso- 
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lutely ruined by poor cooking. 

The press and magazines of the 
country are filled with articles advo- 
cating a better understanding of house- 
keeping. Let us never forget that good 
housekeepers have much to do with 
making ideal and happy homes. The 
alarming increase in divorce, in 
wrecked homes, in increased doctor 
bills, is due to ignorance of woman’s 
highest responsibilities. 

I deprecate the growing tendency 
among the middle and well-to-do class 
of our girls of classifying domestic 
work with that done by the most igno- 
rant servants. Home economics in its 
truest sense stands for culture, science, 
and art, and requires the broadest kind 
of general education. There are more 
real advantages to a people and greater 
blessings to a home gained through a 
knowledge of the fundamental princi- 
ples of home economics than through 
any other kind of education for wom- 
an. Notwithstanding the splendid 
results of our school and college sys- 


tem, it still falls short of present-day 
requirements. 

We should not forget that it is about 
a hundred years since it was a debat- 
able question in New England whether 
the State was justified in “ teaching 
more than ‘ readin’, writin’ and cipher- 
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in’,’”’ and whether it was worth while 
at all to educate the girls. The change 
has been gradual; every advance has 
met with opposition. 

The question as to whether “it is 
worth while to educate girls ” has been 
unequivocally answered in the affirma- 
tive. In these days the woman is no 
longer a mere drudge, a convenience, 
a something to satisfy the wishes and 
demands of the man. ‘To-day, in 
America at least, we find her as coun- 
selor and partner, as God intended her 
to be. No matter what her aims, hopes, 
ambitions may be, or what vocations 
she may decide to enter, it will always 
remain for her to find her greatest re- 
ward and happiness as a successful 
home maker. 
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The household is a unit of social 
progress. It implies marriage, family 
and the home. Household science is so 
closely related to sociology or human 
experience in social living that sociolo- 
gists often make the statement that 
household science is but an application 
of their ideals. The home ought to 


Home economics allied to 
culture, science and art 


and by right be the place in which the 
soul can develop and grow. Conten- 
tions, ignorance, wastefulness, idle- 
ness, and a lack of harmony retard 
that development and growth and blunt 
the finer sensibilities of every inmate 
of the household. Home economics 
inspires an interest in home life and 
daily duties. It stimulates economy, 
industry, neatness, individuality and 
self-control. 

I believe the day will come when it 
will be unpopular for a girl to boast 
that she does not know the first thing 
about housekeeping; that she doubts 
whether she could boil water without 
scorching it, and that she never sewed 
a stitch in her life. If I am mistaken 
in this prediction, God have mercy on 
our future American homes! 

The mother of such a girl would 
never consent, and I approve of her 
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position, to the marriage of her daugh- 
ter to a man without preparation or 
capacity for making a living and pro- 
viding a home for her; yet she would 
not think it improper on her part to let 
that daughter marry a good, honest, 
hard-working man with absolutely no 
knowledge of how to take care of his 
home. 






Can she cook or superintend 
the housekeeping 


The following comment, which I 
once had occasion to read on the floor 
of the Senate during the consideration 
of the Smith-Lever bill some years ago, 
was prepared by a woman: 

“The wife who cannot cook or su- 
perintend the housekeeping takes her 
husband’s pay envelope on false pre- 
tenses. She does not know her busi- 
ness. When a couple marry, the girl 
expects her husband to hand her over 
most of his salary, and he, in turn, ex- 
pects that her management of that 
money will make it go as far as possi- 
ble. It is his business to earn the 
money. It is hers to spend it. Surely 
one part is as important as the other. 
Correct feeding is becoming a science, 
and we are awakening to the fact that 
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7 to study and plan her daily bills of 
fare. A man comes home after 
a hard day’s work and sees the 








it is as important to combine food 
properly for the adult as it is for the 
baby. No woman need think that she 
is too intellectual to bother with cook- 
ing. Cooking is a science as well as an 
art, and one can go on learning for- 
ever. The bride who has a good foun: 
dation of culinary knowledge and 
takes an interest in cooking, will find 
no end of possibilities to it. Right in 
her own kitchen she can join the great 
movement to reduce the high cost of 
living. She can use up every scrap of 
left-over material. It is the clever cook 
alone who can make left-over food 
tasty and never waste anything. The 
smaller the income the more intelli- 
gence it takes on the part of the bride 
to manage her share of the domestic 
partnership, and the more she needs 


same old things served, some- 
times purchased from a pastry 
shop just before dinner. If 

\ he is easygoing he says 

nothing, but after a while he 

grows grouchy. There are 
more grouches caused by bad cooking 
than by bad luck.” 

Every woman should know the sim- 
ple food principles underlying their 
cookery. Knowing this she can give 
the proper kind of food, prepared in 
the best way to produce strength, 
health and contentment. She raises 
the standard of the home and the effect 
cannot be other than happier homes, 
which mean better men and women. I 
cannot understand why girls of the 
working classes are not ashamed to 
confess, and rather pride themselves 
upon their ignorance of the simplest 
form of cooking. Then, after mar- 
riage, they bewail their fate if their 
husbands, tormented by dyspepsia, seek 
relief at the restaurant or in some cases 
in strong drink. 


As much attention should be given 
to the preparation and education of the 
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girl as the boy. Our girls must be so 
educated as to insure successful homes, 
which are the basis of all powerful and 
self-sustaining nations. With the prop- 
er management, housekeeping ceases 
to be a drudgery and becomes the high- 
est, broadest and most ennobling occu- 
pation for a woman. It is in no sense 
circumscribed in effort, energy or 
talent. There is no bigger business in 
the world than home making, in the 
sense that there is none more impor- 
tant, none more essential to the welfare 
of the race. 

Most of the world powers have in 
their early history been agricultural 
countries, and derived their manhood 
from the farm and their womanhood 
from the home. As wealth and power 
increased, so did the neglect of the 
farm and the home. Great cities were 
built and became the centers of com- 
merce, social and political activities. 
To maintain these activities the best 
men of the nation were drawn to those 
centers. Extravagances and excesses 
became the rule; vice and corruption 
began to creep in; the home and the 
children considered a burden; patriot- 
ism and the race began to weaken; the 
fertility and products of the soil de- 
creased; the consumption of the cities 
increased; the cost of living rose high- 
er and higher; discontent became uni- 
versal; stronger races, living nearer to 
nature and God’s laws, found it easy 
to capture or destroy the diseased na- 
tion. The death is traceable to the de- 
cay of the home and the abandonment 
of the farm. 

A better understanding of home eco- 
nomics, the opportunity for all Ameri- 
can girls of every walk of life to study 
the real things of life, will mean much 
to themselves and the nation. In say- 
ing this I do not wish to be understood 
as meaning there will be a lowering of 
standards of scholarship, culture, dis- 
cipline or research. But I do mean 
that such an education will not only de- 
velop a more contented, healthy, loyal 
and home-loving people, but it will pre- 
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vent billions of dollars of waste that 
is worse than loss to the American 
homes to-day. 

A thorough and national education 
in home economics would include vo- 
cational education for our boys, and a 
complete home economics course for 
our girls. Such an education means 
to a nation better citizenship, unques- 
tioned loyalty, and temporal develop- 
ment. To the individual it means in- 
creased chances in obtaining positions 
of responsibility and power; self-inde- 
pendence; a broader view and concep- 
tion of life; loftier ideals; greater use- 
fulness to one’s self. 

As for the so-called servant girl 
problem, this problem is one that is al- 
ways with us, and will be until home 
economics becomes as much a part of 
our educational system as the studies 
in the higher grades of our district 
schools. Lively discussions have taken 
place by intelligent women, with a 
view of solving this problem for the 
benefit of the housekeeper who is sore- 
ly tried with incompetent help. I de- 
sire to say that in my opinion much of 
the complaint of incompetency can be 
traced to the incompetent housewife, 
but I sympathize with both sides—the 
woman who hired and paid for work 
that was done unsatisfactorily, and be- 
ing at the mercy of the girl who did 
not know how to do her work, and also 
the girl who was obliged “to work 
out ” to make her living, and, try as 
she would, she could not give satisfac- 
tion; having high aspirations that were 
born in her and still feeling that she 
was an underling and in many cases 
looked upon with contempt. 

A perfect understanding of home 
economics is the only way to correct 
this widespread, unfortunate and de- 
structive condition or system. If I 
had a dozen daughters and was able to 
give each of them a million dollars the 
day of her marriage, I would still want 
each one to know how to cook, make 
her own clothes, and, in fact, be a su- 
perior housekeeper. 
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An eventful chapter in the career of Bertie the Bum, 
dispenser of bogus dimes and good advice 


By Charles Morrow Wilson 


ROM the southward there 
came, simultaneously, the 
first breath of spring and 
Bertie the Bum. It was 
the hour of sunrise, the day 


ae 
was Friday, the 13th, and 


Nay 
™ the place was the town of 


Bertie’s youth. 

It is probable that Conductor Mc- 
Gillicuddy, of the Van Buren and Se- 
ligman local freight, will never know 
how he lost the most picturesque por- 
tion of his cargo on the first curve 
south of Fayette Junction. As the 
special correspondents put it, however, 
truth is stranger than-fiction. At any 
rate, there and then did Bertie arrive 
upon his stamping grounds of long 
ago. 

He wandered through the cow pas- 
ture behind Price’s poultry house, 
among the leaning elms and wild 
cherry trees and outcropping heads of 
limestone, each one harboring a thou- 
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sand memories. Then he strayed up 
Mulberry Creek. The song of the 
waters brought to him laughter from 
forgotten games of other years. There 
were the clear, still pools where in his 
youth he had fished for red horse suck- 
ers, had given his young flesh to the 
caress of the waters, had skipped peb- 
bles, and had immersed the virtuous 
Lewis children on their way to Sunday 
school. Minnows shot hither and 
thither like living arrows, and on the 
face of the stream he saw the colors of 
dawn. 

Bertie ambled up to the viaduct and 
gazed out through the arch of it—an 
arch backed with valley and sky and 
gray-blue hills. Forty years ago he 
had stood there listening to the whis- 
perings of lands far distant. He had 
set out to cross the hills and look upon 
the valleys beyond; but the valleys be- 
yond had been blockaded by more hills, 
and beyond these were another set of 
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BERTIE’S BUSY DAY 


valleys garnished with more hills, all 
crying out to be crossed. Life, as the 
saying goes, is like that. 

Bertie looked for long minutes. Then 
he began looking about for a place to 
sit down. He found one presently—a 
spot on the sun-flooded side of the rail- 
road embankment. 

Now Bertie had not yet breakfasted. 
In fact, he hadn’t supped the night be- 
fore. Accordingly, his trend of 
thought passed from nature to nurture. 

Far to the southward a freight whis- 
tled. Bertie speculated. Around the 
bend came a heaving locomotive es- 
corting a quarter-mile string of gon- 
dolas packed high with coal. There 
was a roar of the exhaust as the engine 
hit the curve faster than the engineer 
had figured to hit it. The cars played 
whip-crack around the bend, and a 
good bushel of lump coal rolled off 
down the incline. 

Bertie gathered up the coal and con- 
sidered the looming gray form of the 
poultry house. Then he broke up the 


top of an orange crate, kindled a broil- 
ing fire, and resigned himself to the 


providence of fate. On the night be- 
fore there had been a full moon with 
a red circle about it, and inside that 
circle was a single star—which is one 
way of forecasting good luck. 

A rising salute of blue smoke and a 
subdued chorus of cackling and crow- 
ing bespoke another morning’s open- 
ing of the Elmo Price Poultry and 
Egg Company, Incorporated. Bertie 
brought out of his pocket a nail clip- 
per, half of a pocket comb, and a bit 
of brush, and performed his morning 
toilet. ‘This done, he brushed off his 
coat and turned up the raveled edge of 
his trousers cuff. 

Down the lane protruded a hand-let- 
tered sign: 


MENGES CASH GROCERY | 
Come In and Try Us Out 


Bertie did. He entered the store 
with a cheerful “ good morning.” 


A bristling black head arose from 
among the shelves of edibles, and there 
stood a boy with pink, plump cheeks 
and hair that rose up like a pig’s bris- 
tles. Bertie would have felt better 
about it had the youth been older, for 
the child is father of the man, and 
Bertie rather disliked dealing with 
parents. 

“ How do you do?” he inquired po- 
litely. 

“Stand where you are and shake 
hands wid yerself,” replied the boy. 
“What d’ye say?” 

“A loaf of bread, my fine young 
fellow.” 

It was fetched. Bertie sank a thick 
thumb and forefinger into his right- 
hand vest pocket. 

“Do you sell sardines in cans, little 
man ?” 

“No, sir. We give you a railroad 
ticket and a rowboat, and let you go 
catch yer own.” 

Bertie bought the bread. His thumb 
and forefinger went deeper into his 
vest pocket and brought out two thin 
disks the size of dimes. The one on 
the top was a dime, but the seller of 
the bread got the other, and the pur- 
chaser sauntered out of the store. 

It may be explained that Bertie al- 
ways carried one real dime, together 
with a number of circular pieces of 
flattened steel acquired in the back por- 
tals of a bicycle factory. The magic 
lay first in showing the genuine coin 
to the recipient, next in hesitating until 
a welcoming hand was held forth, and 
finally in drawing attention to higher 
things just as the substitute was being 
let slip into the seller’s hand. 

Sounds hard to pull, you say? It is; 
but Bertie, with commendable perse- 
verance, had spent half a lifetime in 
mastering the feat. He had come to 
look with distrust on cash registers. 
He preferred to deal with old-fash- 
ioned shopkeepers whose change mak- 
ing and accounting were carried on si- 
multaneously in the right-hand trous- 
ers pocket. 
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A splotch of white came bouncing 
up the roadway and alighted on Ber- 
tie’s legs. He gathered it in and fold- 
ed it—a page of a newspaper, to read 
at breakfast. All things come to him 
who waits—at least, a good many 
things do. 

Back at his outdoor fireside, Bertie 
broke his loaf of. bread. Then came 
a speckled hen. Apparently the im- 
prudent fowl, having escaped the coop 
of confinement, had run squarely into 
the arms of lawless necessity. Life is 
like that, too. 


Bertie helped himself to another por- 
tion of roast chicken and_philoso- 
phized. The feast finished, he glanced 
over the fragmentary newspaper. Hav- 
ing absorbed some pictorial informa- 
tion on oil and aviation, he began to 
notice the headlines. One of them pro- 
claimed : 


“LESS SMOKE FOR FAYETTE” 





Campaign to Last Through Friday 


Beneath this momentous announce- 
ment was printed an article which be- 
gan thus: 


The cash prize of one thousand dollars 
offered by the Fairer Fayette Club for the 
best practical suggestion on smoke control 
will be awarded on Friday at 6 p.M., sharp, 
according to Scott Dugan Hamilton, secre- 
tary of the club. The judges are Sherman 
Napoleon Root, local superintendent of the 
Galeon County Gas Company; Konwiser A. 
Gollomb, manager of the Petunia Power 
Company, and Bill Breck, proprietor of the 
Union Electric Shop. 

Suggestions may be entered at the ballot 
place until 4 p.m. on Friday. The sole con- 
ditions for entry are that the suggestions 
be brief and legibly written. Awards will 
be made on‘the basis of simplicity, expedi- 
ence, and effectiveness. 


Again Bertie pondered. Then a 
heaviness came upon him as the type 
faces struggled endlessly on down the 
column. ‘Too much reading gives a 
man a headache. Bertie rose, and for 
a moment stood gazing out at the sky 
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line of Fayette, blurred by the smoke 
of many chimneys. 

“H-m!” he grunted. “If they want 
less smoke, they oughtn’t to build so 
many fires!” 

Bertie heard a sound—a slight, soft 
sound, like a light wind blowing 
through a canebrake. Then there 
came a sniffle, and he beheld a misty 
vision of tousled hair, round blue eyes, 
and dirt-stained cheeks. 

“Lose somethin’, my little man?” 
he inquired sympathetically. 

“Yes, sir—I—I lost Annie,” replied 
the boy. 

“Who's Annie, child?” 

“‘She’s my dominicker hen. I —I 
saw her runnin’ down through the 
gooseberry bushes, an’ now I just can’t 
find her anywhere.” 

Bertie gulped. 

“Where do you live, little boy?” 

“IT live aroun’ the other side of the 
bridge, an’ I can’t find Annie any- 
where.” 

A burden of remorse, like a century 
of age, descended upon Bertie’s shoul- 
ders. Could it be that his breakfast 
had cast a shadow of tears and dark- 
ness upon that little life of sunshine 
and smiles? He blew his nose with a 
clarion snort, and speculated. 

In a way he was glad that he had 
burned up the feathers of the deceased 
hen. In another way he was regretful 
that he couldn’t summon the courage 
to make a clean front of it. Mean- 
while he put an ample-sized foot over 
the stray remains of the feast, and 
pondered. His thumb and forefinger 
strayed gropingly into his right-hand 
vest pocket. 

“Don’t cry, child. Tell me—next 
to a dominicker hen, what would you 
rather have?” 

The answer came forthwith: 

“Two big white bunnies with pink 
eyes.” 

“Well, I jest say! Now what would 
them two bunnies set a guy back, son- 
ny? I mean, how much would they 
cost?” 























“Why, Johnny Wells says he’d sell 
his two white rabbits with pink eyes 
for a quarter, and his mamma’ll give 
him another quarter for gettin’ shut of 
’em.”’: 

Bertie’s hand strayed helplessly to 
his right-hand coat pocket. 

“Next to two white bunnies, what 
would you like best?” he inquired. 

“ A dominicker hen like Annie.” 

“ An’ next to that?” 

“A dime to buy back Beulah with.” 

“Who’s Beulah?” 

“‘ She’s my white spotted cat.” 

Thus it was that Bertie’s permanent 
ten-cent piece went the way of all other 
dimes. Thus it was that a little gen- 
tleman of shadow and of light van- 
ished through the magic arch of the 
bridge, leaving Bertie alone with per- 
sisting pangs of remorse and a pocket- 
ful of blank sinkers. 


II 


TWENTY-FIVE cents for the white 
bunnies, and after that another hen 
like Annie! It had come to be a point 
of honor. Throwing professional tra- 
dition to the winds, Bertie was re- 
solved to acquire four bits, even if he 
had to work for it. 

The day was bright and busy. Al- 
ready a caravan of farm wagons and 
produce trucks was lumbering into 
town for market day. Sky and hills 
and checkered fields made an endless 
garnishment about the thriving little 
city. 

Bertie paused at a wayside rooming 
house. ‘Toward the rear of the hos- 
telry a female was splitting up kin- 
dling wood. She was a lone, sad-look- 
ing woman, one of the cringing crea- 
tures who appear to have been washed 
through suds three times and through 
bluing water twice. Bertie put a bold 
foot forward. 

“Lady, for fifty cents I'll split up 
the whole pile for youse.” 

She dropped her ax and wrapped 
her hands in her skirt, uttering a shrill 
scream of terror. 


BERTIE’S BUSY DAY 
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“T didn’t know you was a bum!” 
she wailed. ‘ Henree-ee!” 

A burly, heavy-jowled fellow roused 
himself from a patch of sunshine on 
the far edge of the back porch and 
headed toward Bertie. By that time, 
however, the would-be chopper of fire- 
wood had already reached a safe dis- 
tance. 

Three blocks down College Avenue 
Bertie came upon a lawn of fresh 
grass, grown ankle high. Beyond it 
spread a long white house with three 
stories and a high balcony. Beside the 
front door hung an old-fashioned glass 
sign reading: 


H. KING WADE, BANKER 


Oh, yes, it was Hiram Wade, the 
lad with seed warts, who poured sul- 
phur down the schoolhouse chimney 
and got into trouble for collecting all 
of old Henry Boggs’s spoiled eggs and 
selling them back to him at regular 
prices. 

With pounding heart Bertie lifted 
the knocker. Footsteps sounded from 
within—shambling, cushioned foot- 
steps. Then the door swung half open, 
and there stood Hiram, much the same 
as of old, only he had grown gray and 
bay-windowed and stooped and near- 
sighted with the years. Bertie’s first 
instinctive thought was to offer his 
hand and talk of old times; but then 
he remembered. 

“Good morning! Fine bright morn- 
ing, ain’t it? What can I do for you?” 
said Hiram. 

“For fifty cents I’ll mow your 
yard,” Bertie proposed. 

“Say! You insolent bum! What’s 
the idea, coming to a man’s front door 
and demanding money? Get moving 
before my foot and your pants get in 
a mix-up!” 

Bertie tramped on through the 
morning sunlight, heavy-footed and 
heavy-hearted. He passed brick fac- 
tory buildings with smoke-covered al- 
leyways; then he came out on Dickson 
Street, with its long lines of shops and 
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signs and man-sized bargain announce- 
ments. One sign had fetching brevity. 

“‘ Let’s eat,” it said, and below were 


the words: 


MANHATTAN CAFE—TABLES FOR 
LADIES.AND GENTS 


Within, the cash register was ring- 
ing forth an anthem of prosperity, ac- 
companied by clattering plates and 
plated knives. A dark gentleman with 
classic features and Olympian com- 
posure stood gouging the cash regis- 
ter. Straightway Bertie put to him the 
proposition : 

“For fifty cents I’ll wash all the 
mornin’ dishes.” 

Metaphorically speaking, the pro- 
prietor’s eyes flashed fire. He ripped 
open the upper two buttons of his coat, 
and made a move to climb over the 
counter; but at this point he hesitated. 
After all, he measured only about five 
feet six. 

“Oh, Tony!” he called. 

A younger man laid down a ten- 
gallon freezer of ice cream and came 
frontward. He measured about six 
feet five. 

“Tony, see de bum? 
out!” 

It wasn’t necessary, for Bertie van- 
ished instantly. 

For long moments he lingered be- 
tween McHenry’s Produce Yard and 
temptation. Then he felt a presence 
beside his own, and saw the forward 
thrust of a decidedly mortal arm. At 
this he began whistling a tune which 
resembled nothing in particular, and 
prepared to whittle a match into infin- 
itesimal slivers. 

The illusion persisted. A damp, 
thick hand touched his shoulder. For 
a moment Bertie’s knees sagged, and 
he wheeled in preparation to sprint; 
but at that moment the grasper spoke 
in cheery tones. 

‘“Come, now, my friend,” he said, 
“don’t be startled! Ha-ha-ha-ha-ha! 
Shake hands!” 

Bertie lifted the proffered hand for 
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inspection. It felt like a hand-out of 
liver. 

“ Ripley’s my name — Giles Emmet 
Ripley. I’m in the building business. 
Greatest business in the world! I build 
men.” 

Bertie sank. Then he primed him- 
self to look upon the speaker, who was 
a pudgy, bay-windowed little fellow 
with a double chin, watery blue eyes, 
and a deceptively shrill, puerile voice. 

“Listen, friend—I want you to 
come up to the tent.” 

Bertie shuddered. 

“We're holding high noon services, 
and we want you among us, old-timer. 
Good gang, good place, good talks! 
To-day’s lecture will be on what our 
missions are doing for the Gaugios in 
Central Australia.” 

Bertie tried to speak. He gulped, 
went pale, and did speak. Pink-eyed 
rabbits and fifty-cent pieces demand 
their price. 

“ For fifty cents I’ll come and listen 
to your damned chin music,” he de- 
clared. 

It took the monitor a long minute to 
comprehend. 

“So that’s the way you treat a 
brotherly invitation, is it, you brazen 
reprobate? Answer kindness with in- 
solence, will you? If I was to do my 
duty, I’d call an officer!” 

Bertie vanished, his mind still fixed 
upon the implacability of fate and the 
price of white rabbits with pink eyes. 
Presently he stopped opposite another 
sign—a monstrous flare of red letters 
painted on a strip of white canvas 
with blue fringes: 


How Can Fayette Have Less Smoke? 
SUGGEST SOMETHING! 


Open to Everybody—$1,o00 Cash for the 
Winner—Result Announced at Six 
o’Clock This Evening! 


Bertie studied out the notice and 
spat reflectively. He sat down for a 
time in the shadow of a convenient 
billboard. Then he approached the 











BERTIE’S BUSY DAY 


ballot box, fondling his hands and 
mincing his step. He asked for a bal- 
lot. A bay-windowed individual wear- 
ing an information badge and a perma- 
nent grin handed him one. 

“ Have a try onit, friend. If Fay- 
ettians don’t help to improve Fayette, 
who will?” 

The logic was insurmountable. Ber- 
tie borrowed the stub of a pencil, took 
a ballot, scribbled three words on it, 
signed it with his name, and dropped 
it into the box. Then he went back to 
the cow pasture between Price’s poul- 
try house and the railroad track, with 
its elms and wild cherry trees, where 
the birds sang and rest was to be had 
for the taking. 


III 


Towarp five o’clock Bertie awoke 
from a nap badly burrowed through by 
white rabbits with pink eyes. He be- 
gan heading for the voting place. 
There was no particular reason for his 
doing this. Like the author who hadn’t 
intended to bring himself into the con- 
versation, he simply did it. 

He stood in the shade of the bill- 
board and waited until the town clock 
struck six. After that he was scarcely 
able to stand, for all in a rush he was 
confronted by scores of outstretched 
hands and weather-proof smiles, and 
his dazed fingers clutched ten crisp one- 
hundred-dollar bills. 

What had happened? Ah, the “ less 
smoke for Fayette” contest—his must 
have been chosen as the winning sug- 
gestion! 

A pair of cameras clicked just as 
Bertie slipped the money into his right- 
hand trousers pocket. An inconspicu- 
ous little man with tired eyes and a 
stub pencil stepped forward to interro- 
gate him. A bay-windowed man with 
spats and plenty of self-assurance got 
up to read the winning suggestion. 
Ears and eyes were wide open, and so 
were mouths. Then a long, black mo- 
tor slipped up, and Bertie was ushered 
into the back seat. 
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Ere nightfall came Bertie Gulick, 
the honored son of Fayette, had been 
wined, dined, and taken into fraternal 
arms. A small boy who lived down 
beyond the railroad bridge had been 
provided with two fine white rabbits 
with pink eyes, and the Fayette Clarion 
had come forth with the important 
news on its front page: 


NATIVE SON WINS 





Bertie Gulick Comes Home to Triumph in 
“Less Smoke for Fayette” Contest 





Jupces ArE UNANIMOUS 





How are we to have less smoke in Fa- 
yette? 

“Build fewer fires,” suggests Robertus 
Abraham Gulick, and these three words of 


admonition netted him one thousand dol- - 


lars cash this evening when his suggestion 
was selected from approximately four thou- 
sand entries in the “less smoke for Fa- 
yette ” contest. The judges were unanimous 
in their selection. 

In commenting upon the winning sug- 
gestion, Konwiser A. Gollomb, manager of 
the Petunia Power Company, and one of 
the judges, spoke to a Clarion reporter as 
follows: 

“T had no sooner got Mr. Gulick’s sug- 
gestion thoroughly in mind when I said to 
myself: 

“* There’s the whole thing in a nutshell !’ 

“ Build fewer fires—that’s the very meat 
of it. Such plain common sense is like a 
sparkle of joyous light looming above the 
problematic darkness and complexity of 
modern life. 

“ How shall we build fewer fires? The 
answer is evident—use more of the great 
modern substitute for fire—electricity. And 
in connection with this talisman of wis- 
dom might I call attention to the fact that 
the Petunia Power Company is anxious to 
serve the public.” 

“To have less smoke, build fewer fires. 
This,” said Bill Breck, proprietor of the 
Union Electric Shop, “is a homely maxim, 
but, like other homely maxims, it carries 
with it profound logic. In substitution for 
smoking fires use electricity—heat without 
smoke, harnessed magic, coming not from 
coal, but from nature’s water power; and 
for every household problem, remember, 
there is a fixture to fix it.” 

Sherman Napoleon Root, local superin- 
tendent of the Galeon County Gas Com- 
pany, declined to make a statement this 
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evening, declaring the winning suggestion 
to be too profound for extemporaneous 
comment. 

At the conclusion of the presentation 
ceremony Mr. Gulick was given a genuine 
pebble-grained hand bag by Mrs. Grace 
Reese Atkins, representing the Fairer Fa- 
yette Club. So great was his emotional 
strain that for long moments Mr. Gulick 
was speechless. Having regained mastery 
of his tongue, he explained that he would 
prefer to have the hand bag presented, with 
his compliments, to the Widows and Or- 
phans Society. 

Mr. Gulick plans to leave at. once for 
Monett, Missouri, where it is understood 
that he will resume his former position in 
the freight traffic department of the Iron 
Mountain Railway. 


There was an elaborate dinner at 
the Elite Café. This ordeal finished, 
Bertie swallowed a glass of clear water 
to wash away the taste of ice cream, 
and at the very first break he vanished 
in the general direction of the railroad 


tracks. 
The pasture down behind Price’s 
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poultry house was spread with a carpet 
of moonlight. A light wind touched 
the tree tops, and far in the southwest 
sounded the track call of a through 
freight. Bertie sighed in a sheer rhap- 
sody of delight. 

The sigh was echoed from close at 
hand, and Bertie beheld the pink- 
cheeked lad from the grocery store, the 
youngster from whom he had bought 
his breakfast loaf of bread. Bertie was 
permeated with mellowness, benevo- 
lence, and quality victuals. For the 
young there is no gift of greater value 
than the gift of good advice; and no 
one appreciated this fact more whole- 
heartedly than Bertie. 

“Well, sonny,” he said, “if I 
shouldn’t be seein’ you no more, be 
sure you take no wooden nickels fro 
nobody.” 

“ All right, mister, I won’t. While 
you're about it, you might just take 
back this bogus dime you gave me!” 


MV, 
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FROM A TRAIN WINDOW 


Hits the night alone possesses, 

That only darkness climbs— 

Never a train stops here at all; 

The passengers rise, the brakemen call 

At little towns where a church bell chimes. 


Hills no mortal foot impresses, 

No human signposts mar— 

Never a train stops here at all; 

The passengers rise, the brakemen call 
At cities where safe pavements are. 


Hills the world passes by— 

Oh, these my feet would claim! 

But I look from the window of Life; 
And Death is the brakeman’s name. 





Marcia Nardi 














“ But that portrait is ot you! 


URING one of my sojourns 

in the Maritime Alps I 

came across the strange 

and tragic story of the 

Marquise de la Tourette, 

who lost her love and her 

name all in a day. It was 

from the lips of the old lady in the 

mysterious chateau on the high cliffs 

behind Vence that I heard the tale; 

and no one could have been more com- 

petent than she to relate it to me, as 
you will shortly hear. 

I was making one of my yearly pil- 
grimages to France in quest of antique 
furniture for my shop on Fifth Ave- 
nue. This year I made my headquar- 
ters in Vence, an old town built on a 


** I gasped 
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ourette 


By Meeda Munro 


Mystery of the 
strange woman 
who lived alone 
an her old cas- 
tle in a remote 


Alpine valley 


steep crag overlooking the Mediter- 
ranean, from which 1 could wander 
still higher into the mountains in my 
search for ancient houses, still deeper 
into the silent, untraveled valleys of the 
French Alps. 

Halfway up a remote hill between 
Vence and Gourdon I had seen the old 
chateau. Only its turrets were visible 
from the road below, for it was sur- 
rounded by a high, somber, and forbid- 
ding wall; but as one mounted higher 
into the hills above it one could see the 
stately proportions of the ancient stone 
building, and could look down into the 
gardens, where roses and wistaria were 
growing in wild profusion. 

A tiny wreath of smoke curled from 
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one of the chimneys, and I halted my 
car, debating whether or not to storm 
the castle in quest of tapestries and 
furniture. I argued with myself that 
since it was inhabited, there would no 
doubt be rare treasures within its 
gloomy walls; and as I had already re- 
marked that the garden was tangled 
and ill kept, I reflected that possibly 
its occupants could be persuaded to ex- 
change a few of their possessions for 
American gold. 

Thinking thus, I turned my car with 
some difficulty in the narrow road, and 
descended. Presently I found a little 
lane, all overgrown with grass, run- 
ning beneath two stately rows of pop- 
lar trees. I left my car on the road, 
and went by foot to the end of the 
lane, where I encountered the great 
wall that I had seen before. 

In the wall was an enormous door, 
all green with age and rusty with dis- 
use; but there was no bell. It looked 
as if the door had not been opened for 
many years, and I wondered if my 
senses had not deceived me when, on 
the road above, I had imagined I saw 
smoke coming from the chimney. 

I essayed an entrance, but I could 
find no chink or handle. I rapped. 
Presently, unwilling to leave without 
a fair trial, I hammered with my fists. 
The old gate trembled, and I heard a 
sound of movement behind it. I held 
my breath. 

In all the ancient doors of France 
there is a guichet—a small gate at the 
height of a man’s head, which can be 
opened from the inside, so that the 
porter may know your business before 
he allows you to enter. The guichet 
in this rusty door swung open two 
inches, and revealed a woman’s face. 
She looked as old as the Alps. A 
dry, yellow skin, and great, black eyes 
sunken under jutting brows—that was 
my vision, when suddenly the little 
gate swung shut. Great beauty there 
was in that face, and something else 
besides—hopelessness, abnegation, de- 
spair. I shivered. 
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“Va ten! Go away!” a cracked 
voice called out. 

Iadmit Iran. There was something 
sinister about this strange old woman 
immured in her rotting ruin, something 
fearful in this wildness and desolation. 


II 


THE next morning, in the village of 
Vence, I found out something about 
the old chateau and its occupant. It 
was the marchand de tabac, a jovial 
soul, who knew everybody and every- 
body’s business for miles around, who 
told me. When I questioned him, he 
rolled his great eyes, hunched his 
shoulders, and spat. 

“Giséne? They call her the witch 
of La Tourette,” he said, and crossed 
himself. ‘ She was lady’s maid to the 
Marquise de la Tourette fifty years 
ago. The marquise married, went 
away, and never came back. Some say 
she left the chateau to Giséne, who has 
never been out of it since.” 

“ But how does the woman live?” I 
asked him. 

He shook his head. 

“Some say she lives on human 
blood, others say on bats; but I,” he 
declared, pounding his chest, “‘ am not 
superstitious. ‘The curé is her friend. 
He takes her oil and matches, and he 
has told me that she raises her own 
chickens and vegetables. It is a vast 
domain, the Chateau de la Tourette, 
and all surrounded by that grim old 
wall. Furniture? ‘Tapestries? Nom 
de Dieu, it should be full of marvels! 
No one has entered it for fifty years.” 

The tobacconist excused himself to 
serve a customer. 

I went and sat in the square, and 
there I pondered. The task of gaining 
entrance to the chateau and winning 
old Giséne to the point of showing me 
her treasures seemed impossible; yet I 
knew that I could not leave Vence 
without at least an attempt at it. 

The curé, I had been told, had gone 
away for several days. Thus there 
could be no help from that quarter. 














That afternoon I set out for the 
high hills in my car. On the seat be- 
side me was a bottle of 1911 Chateau 
Margaux, the best wine that Vence had 
to offer. In a basket I had packed some 
freshly boiled lobster, a dainty dish of 
mayonnaise, two broiled squabs, and a 
box of assorted pdtisserie. 

Again I walked down the long lane, 
this time holding the precious bottle 
in one hand, the basket of food in the 
other. Again I rapped and pounded 
on the ancient iron door; but this time 
I was prepared for my next move. 
When the guichet opened, and the two 
gleaming eyes peered out, I smiled my 
most enchanting smile and held up the 
wine and the basket of food. 

‘“‘T wanted to have tea with you,” I 
said in my best French. 

The old lady did not slam the gui- 
chet shut. Her eyes had widened, and 
she seemed to be hesitating. 

“JT am a foreigner—an American,” 
I went on. ‘“ I am full of desire to see 
your beautiful chateau. I know no 
one in all France to introduce us, and 
I am going away soon; so I brought 
my tea to ask you to share it with me, 
hoping—” 

My voice trailed off, for the old lady 
seemed about to speak. Her words 
came out in grating gasps like the 
creaking of a rusty gate that has not 
been opened for centuries. 

“What have you in that basket?” 
she asked. 

“ Lobster,” I said, “‘ and mayonnaise 
—squabs and pdatisserie—” 

There was a hungry glint in the old 
woman’s eyes. 

“Wait a minute,” she said, and dis- 
appeared. 

I heard a sound of chains, of rusty 
bolts and squeaking hinges. Slowly 
the old door swung open, and I en- 
tered, victorious. 

My hostess stood before me. She 
wore a most incredible pair of baggy 
overalls, and an ancient coat descended 
from the puffed-sleeve and wasp-waist 
era. The coat was torn at the shoul- 
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ders, so as to show some of the white 
stuffing inside. On her feet were 
wooden shoes, and her legs were bare. 
She was as bent as the new moon, and 
her snow-white hair fell in tangles 
about her shoulders. 

Nevertheless, I recognized again the 
somber beauty of her face. Her nose 
was small, straight, and aristocratic, 
the nostrils quivering slightly, as if she 
was afraid of me. Her mouth, even in 
age, was finely chiseled, and her eyes— 
her eyes were indescribable. There 
seemed to be no veil between the soul 
of the woman and her eyes, two dark 
lanterns that shone despairingly on 
life. 

Beyond her lay a great garden in 
riotous disorder, with here and there 
a luscious rose or fleur-de-lis hinting 
the splendor that once had_ been. 
Chickens pecked at her feet, a fat sow 
wandered among the rosebushes, fol- 
lowed by squeaking piglets, and two 
cows tinkled their languid bells from 
the farther side of the chateau. 

The mansion itself was an incom- 
parable dream wrought in the gorgeous 
days of Louis XIV. Its stone and 
marble face looked with dignified dis- 
dain on what had once been a noble 
garden. I prayed that my basket would 
prove an open sesame as I followed 
the old lady, clopping in her wooden 
shoes, to a stone table. 

“ How beautiful it is here!” I said, 
as I opened the basket. 

She watched me avidly while I un- 
packed, and deigned no reply. 

I offered her the golden wine. 


III 


Ir was thanks to the thunderstorm 
that I finally gained an entrance to the 
Chateau de la Tourette. It came sud- 
denly, as storms do in the mountains, 
crashing down in silver streaks, tortur- 
ing the rosebushes, frightening the 
animals. The old woman could not 
help inviting me to shelter in the house. 

She led me first to the dingy room 
where she lived. Perhaps it had once 
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been the bureau where the concierge 
sat like a watchdog to admit or repel 
visitors. No doubt it was the smallest 
room, the easiest to keep warm. On 
the wall was a Gobelin tapestry cov- 
ered with years of smoke and dust. 
Like the tapestry, the Beauvais rug 
upon the floor was dusty, spotted with 
a thousand carelessnesses, rusty and 
stained. The Louis XIV day bed, in 
the corner, was half hidden by a gray 
huddle of blankets, from which the old 
woman had risen that morning. 

On the floor was a Sévres china plate 
containing some scraps for the dog. 
The great Spanish table in the center 
of the room was littered with all the 
paraphernalia of living. An ax anda 
hammer lay beside a dusty piece of 
soap, two Wedgewood teacups with 
broken handles stood beside an ancient 
Bible. 

The room smelled musty. I shivered 
as if I had entered a grave. 

“Not as it was in the old days,” 
creaked the voice. 

“ But such a beautiful tapestry,” I 
ventured. ‘There must be priceless 
things in this chateau!” 

“There’s a price for everything, ma 


petite,” she told me, as she cleared a. 


carved oak chair of its débris in order 
that I might sit down. 

That last remark gave me courage. 

“T wish you would let me see the— 
the other rooms,” I said. 

Perhaps it was because my amazing 
hostess had drunk at least two-thirds 
of the Chateau Margaux that her beau- 
tiful eyes were shining like the last 
flare of burning coals. When I made 
my request, she stopped still in her 
shuffling about the room, and unbent 
her little old body for a moment. She 
stood as straight as a queen and re- 
garded me. 

“The other rooms have been closed 
for fifty years,” she said. 

“ How beautiful they must be!” I 
whispered. 

She lit a candle, for it was already 
dark. 
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“ Come!” she said. 

Tremblingly I followed her. ‘The 
zest of the connoisseur was not so keen 
as the human thrill of entering these 
secret chambers. 

Never have I seen such marvels. We 
went from room to room, and while 
my business brain eagerly appraised 
Renaissance tables and Empire bro- 
cades, my heart beat wildly with ex- 
citement, and I felt strangely like weep- 
ing. Everything was covered with 
inches of dust, but here was nothing 
that was not beautiful and valuable. 

The old lady walked ahead of me, 
holding the candle in her shaking hand. 
We came finally to a room that had ob- 
viously been a young girl’s boudoir. It 
was done in pale moonlight green and 
rose—the carpet a Beauvais again, the 
chairs most dainty Louis XV. The 
tiny inlaid escritoire was laden with 
delicate dust, and the Venetian armoire 
still looked as if within its shadows 
might be the satin and crinoline gowns 
of other days. 

The object that struck me most, 
however, was a portrait on the wall. 
Shining down at me were two great 
eyes that I had seen before. It was 
the portrait of a girl, not over twenty, 
done in the manner of the time. She 
sat in a high-backed chair, with a 
basket of flowers on the table beside 
her and a Russian wolf hound snug- 
gling at her knees. One dainty hand 
had plucked a rose from the near-by 
flowers, and the other rested lovingly 
on the dog’s head. 

I turned to look at the old lady. She, 
too, was staring at the portrait, and 
her hand trembled so that the candle 
grease fell upon the carpet in great 
white drops. 

“But that portrait is of you!’ I 
gasped. 

“Yes,” said she. 

“But I thought—I thought—” I 
stammered. 

“What did you think?” she asked, 
turning those magnificent eyes full 
upon me. 














“Who are you, then?” I said, an- 
swering her gaze. 

She went slowly to the desk and set 
the candle down. She motioned me to 
a chair and took one herself. She was 
a strange picture in the dim light with 
her weird attire and her wild white 
hair, and her splendid face all cavern- 
ous in the shadows. 

“T shall tell you,” she said. “ I have 
never told another soul. Only the curé 
knows—only the curé, and he will 
soon die. He is old—even older than 
Iam. I do not know why I tell you 
the story. Perhaps it is because you 
are a foreigner, and I shall never see 
you again; perhaps because you are 
sympathetic, and have brought me 
wine. I shall tell you who I am, and 
whether you believe me or not is of no 
importance. To-day I have no name. 
I have had no name for fifty years; 
but before that I was the Marquise de 
la Tourette.” 

“ But—but,” I stammered, “ how is 
that possible?” 

“You shall hear,” she said. “ Be 
patient with me.” 

She shivered a little as she spoke, 
and drew her shabby coat closer over 
her thin shoulders. Then she turned, 
the better to see the portrait of the 
lovely young woman she had _ been. 
The sight of it seemed to give her 
strength. She sat up straight and 
proud, and told her story. 

I listened spellbound. It is only as 
I look back upon it that I hear the 
droning of the thunder and see the pale 
streaks of lightning that accompanied 
her tale. 

‘““My mother and father died before 
I was eighteen,” she told me, “ and 
after that I lived here alone with my 
servants. Chief among them, and 
dearest of friends, was Giséne, my 
maid. You can imagine the life I led, 
with no neighbors for miles around ex- 
cept the peasants, who thought of me 
as a queen rather than a human being. 
It was no wonder, then, that I had no 
friend but Giséne, who was my own 
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age, and who had been born here at the 
chateau. I forgot that she was my 
servant, and thought of her as my sis- 
ter. I depended on her for everything, 
for she was gay and brave and strong, 
and she had the hand of a master with 
the other servants. It was she who 
knew when the wheat should be cut 
and the wine should be bottled; it was 
she who sent to Paris for my clothes. 
We shared everything. She read to 
me every night from Moliére, and I 
taught her to play the harp.” R 

The old lady paused for a moment. 
Her face had changed, had grown al- 
most tender, as she spoke of Giséne. 

“Then I fell in love. Higher in the 
hills was the castle of the Comte d’Al- 
meric, the only neighbor of my own 
class in all this wild country. I had 
known no other boy but his younger 
son, Gervais. His other son, who was 
much older, had gone into the army, 
and it was Gervais who had taught me 
to ride horseback, and had pulled my 
braids, and had teased my dogs, and 
finally had kissed me in the rose gar- 
den one night in spring.” 

She was:silent. I looked from the 
portrait of the girl on the wall to the 
little old woman huddled in the chair, 
and I wondered what those fifty years 
had held for her, to have changed her 
like this. Presently she drew a deep 
breath and spoke again. 

“He was as wild as the mountains, 
and as passionate as the wind of the 
hills from which he came. He was 
dark and handsome, and all the love 
in my heart went straight to him, ex- 
cept only my affection for Giséne. I 
still loved her as if she were a part of 
me—do you understand? I knew 
nothing but my life here in the coun- 
try, and I knew no people but Giséne 
and Gervais. I was romantic and un- 
worldly, and my love was like nothing 
real. I had no background to give it 
balance. 

“We planned to marry. Gervais 
told his father, and the comte was 
pleased; but we had to wait. It was 
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necessary to go through tedious for- 
malities. All the branches of the two 
families must be informed months be- 
forehand, in order that the wedding 
might be celebrated with the utmost 
ceremony. Letters went to Paris and 
to the farthest provinces of France. 
Elaborate preparations were made. All 
this took several months, while I went 
about in a dream, not thinking beyond 
the next kiss from Gervais, not seeing 
beyond his black eyes. 

“‘ Giséne was perfect. She managed 
everything for me. She wrote the let- 
ters and had the trousseau made. She 
arranged the gifts as they came, and 
chronicled the givers. She went back 
and forth between Gervais and me with 
love notes. She delighted in my hap- 
piness. On many an evening we walked 
in the garden, and I told her shyly what 
he had said and how he had touched 
me. I havea picture of her here some- 
where.” 

She opened the desk with its rusty 
key. A cloud of dust fell to the floor 
as the cover came down. Without 
hesitation the marquise pulled open a 
little drawer and drew out a daguer- 
reotype. She held it in her bent fin- 
gers and looked at it thoughtfully. 
Then she handed it to me. 

It was scarcely faded at all. Its 
years in the little drawer had not ob- 
literated the lovely face of Giséne, love- 
lier even than the portrait of the girl 
on the wall. The aristocratic lineage 
of the Marquise de la Tourette had 
given her a delicacy and—how shall I 
say it?—a fineness that could not com- 
pete with the full-lipped, sensuous 
beauty of Giséne. As I looked at that 
picture a premonition of the end of the 
story shook me. The daguerreotype 
seemed to burn my fingers. I laid it 
down. 

‘“‘ She was very lovely,” I said. 

“Very lovely,” repeated the mar- 
quise. , 

She put the picture away, and went 
on with her story. 

“ As the wedding day drew near, my 
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happiness was clouded. I was allowed 
to see less and less of Gervais. Rela- 
tives arrived from all sides of France, 
and ceremonious formalities were nec- 
essary. Giséne was preoccupied with 
her duties, and our hours of confidence 
became less frequent. With the en- 
trance of the outside world we were 
forced to remember our relative posi- 
tions. She became more and more the 
servant, I more and more the honored 
lady. 

“When she came into my room at 
night, to take down my hair, I felt un- 
able to speak. Something had come 
up between us, and we were estranged. 
When she would leave me, I would cry 
and cry, for next to Gervais she was 
the only person I loved. She no longer 
called me ‘thou.’ I felt a barrier be- 
tween us, but I was too blind to divine 
its origin. I only knew that I was un- 
happy because nothing was the same. 

“It went on like this for weeks, Gis- 
éne never meeting my eyes, I unable to 
dissipate the cloud between us. ‘Then, 
on the day before the wedding, I was 
trying on the dress in which I was to 
be married the next morning. Giséne 


was helping me, kneeling on the floor - 


and arranging the train. As I looked 
into the mirror—this mirror here,” she 
said, pointing to the long oval on the 
wall, “I noticed that Giséne’s shoul- 
ders were shaking. Her eyes met mine 
in the mirror, and I saw that she was 
crying; but it was not the tears that 
made me speak—it was the look of 
terror and misery on her face. 

“T knelt down beside her and took 
her in:my arms. I stroked her. hair 
and begged her to tell me why she 
cried. I called her ma petite soeur, I 
wiped her tears, and I made her speak. 
At first her sobs overpowered her. 

“*You must tell me,’ I said, and I 
shook her like a child. 

“ Giséne gave me a look of horror. 

“*T am going to have a baby,’ she 
said. 

“* But you shall marry the man to- 
morrow, chérie,’ I said. ‘ Wecan have 

















a double wedding. Why do you cry 
so? We can make it convenable—no 
one need ever know.’ 

‘““T could not calm her sobs. 

“*Who is the man?’ I asked her 
tenderly. ‘Tell me, and it shall be ar- 
ranged.’ 

““*T can’t marry him,’ said Giséne. 

“*He’s not already married?’ I 
asked her. 

“She shook her head. She looked 
at me again, that dreadful look, and 
then I understood. 

““Tt’s not—not Gervais?’ I said 
quietly. 

“Giséne simply nodded, that look 
never leaving her face. I sat on the 
floor in my wedding dress, and my 
spirit seemed to leave my body. I 
don’t need to try to reconstruct my 
agony for you—” 

The eyes of the Marquise de la Tou- 
rette were feverishly bright. She was 
looking at me, looking for sympathy 
and understanding, and something 
made me reach out and take her with- 
ered old claw in my hand. I should 
have choked if I had tried to speak. 

“T couldn’t hate Giséne. To me it 
was incomprehensible that any one 
could resist Gervais. No, I couldn’t 
hate Giséne, and I told her so. All the 
rest of that day I spent in thought, and 
the longer I thought the clearer it 
seemed to me what I should do. 

“That evening, according to our 
family custom, we had a banquet for 
all the wedding guests. Gervais and 
I sat side by side, I in my loveliest 
gown. I know that I was at my best 
that evening. It is at such times that 
strength comes to-one. The ‘banquet 
grew very gay, and no one was gayer 
than I. We were toasted a thousand 
times. Gervais was never more ten- 
der, never more handsome. 

“It was one of our customs that the 
bride should propose a toast to her 
husband-to-be. When my time came, 
I took up my glass and smiled at Ger- 
vais. My voice was only for him. 
“To the most gallant of men—de- 
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serving of only the fairest!’ I cried, 
and drained my glass. 

“He kissed my hand, and my 
strength left me for a moment; but I 
saw that his father was watching us, 
and I laughed. 

“Early the next morning I called 
Giséne to me. 

“* Take off your dress,’ I said. 

“‘Giséne hesitatingly replied, watch- 
ing me fearfully. Perhaps she thought 
I had lost my mind. I must have been 
feverish, for she said: 

“*Your eyes frighten me. I have 
never seen them so black.’ 

““T remember that I laughed. 

““* Now put on my wedding dress,’ 
I commanded. 

“Then Giséne understood. 

“* Vou are mad,’ she said. 

““* Not mad yet, but I shall be un- 
less you obey me. Do as I say!’ 

“* Never!’ declared Giséne. 

““* Do you love him?’ I asked her. 

“She trembled as she admitted that 
she did. 

““* Put on my wedding dress,’ I told 
her. 

“She put it on, crying all the time, 
and fumbling with the hooks. Finally 
I had to hook her into it.” 

The old lady paused for so long a 
time that I feared she would not go 
on again. At length, however, her 
tired voice continued : 

“Tt was another custom among us 
that the bride should be completely 


veiled; so it was not difficult to marry | 


Giséne in my place, you see. No one 
knew that the bride was not myself, 
nor would any one have believed it. 
Gervais could not have known whom 
he had married until the carriage rolled 
down the hill, not until he took her in 
his arms, lifted her veil, and gave her 
the kiss that might have been mine.” 

Her voice trailed off into silence. 

“ What happened?” I asked. “ Did 
he never come back ?” 

“He never came back,” she said. 
“They were drowned in the Mediter- 
ranean on their wedding journey.” 
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and Players 


An analysis of the quality that makes comediennes 
and comedians trresistible to many theatergoers 


By Richard Lockridge 
Portrait Drawings by Rafael 


HERE is nothing quite so 
hard to pin down in words 
as that rare quality of per- 
sonality which makes some 
men and women glowing, 
makes the most ordinary 

of their gestures and the least signifi- 

cant of their grimaces suddenly revela- 
tory of something very special which 
lies within them. You can say briefly 
that they have personality—which is 
usually my recourse, however acute 
may be the realization that I am saying 
nothing which means anything. Or 
you may follow that path of least re- 
sistance popularized by Elinor Glyn 
and announce that they have “ it.” 

Neither verbal short cut gets you out 

of the woods. 

Whatever that quality consists of, 
one can never miss appreciating its ex- 
istence. Each of us knows one or two 
persons who are in some rather magi- 
cal way different from all the others 
we know—they may be no wittier, no 
handsomer, not more friendly or more 
honest. Yet they carry a certain 
warmth with them; a life-giving 
warmth which fills all about them when 
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they are present, and with their with- 
drawal vanishes suddenly to leave us 
wondering what it is that we are miss- 
ing. When we are lucky we meet them 
as we go about our daily occupations; 
more often we find that others before 
us have recognized the presence of the 
energizing quality and have snatched 
them up to platforms from which they 
can send out their warmth over audi- 
ences. The audiences pay to be warmed 
and every one is satisfied. 

Many of those who have been so 
snatched to the stage have turned out 
to be comedians, perhaps because 
warmth and laughter are so closely 
akin. They prance, perhaps, and sing; 
perhaps they only talk and gesture and 
send out radiations with a twist of the 
lips. We laugh with them gayly, but 
more than we laugh we feel for them 
sympathy and affection. We want, as 
John S. Cohen, motion picture critic of 
the New York Sun, says, to wrap them 
up and take them home. We want 
them around us—we want to reach out 
and pat them. They embody all the 
pleasant things we like to think are in 
the other people in the world; they con- 
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vince us that the human race is a de- 
lightful affair, full of puckish twists 
and delicious unexpectednesses. 

This, then, is a partial list of some 
of those now on Broadway which I 
would care so to enwrap and to trans- 
port. The desire, I hasten to add, has 























so far remained purely academic—not 
yet have I attempted any divagations 
into kidnaping. Nor is it at all likely 
that I shall in the future rush to the 
stage of any of Broadway’s theaters 
and lurch from them carrying Betty 
Starbuck, or Eddie Cantor, or Hope 



































EDDIE CANTOR 
Who sings the title song in “ Whoopee” 
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Williams. If the other manifest dif- 
ficulties could be somehow swept aside 
—if any of these delightful persons 
could be persuaded to consent to being 
carried off, and if apartment walls 
could be stretched sufficiently—I still 
would not be so selfish. 

Take, for example, this same Miss 
Hope Williams, who now is playing so 
captivatingly in Philip Barry’s gay 
“ Holiday,” one of the hits of the 
town. The play, a silky mesh of words 
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and actions, is woven around her— 
around her contained forthrightness, 
her husky restraint, around her adult 
perceptions of what every word means 
and how every gesture may be made 
most telling. From her first entrance 
to her final exit she carries it in that 
casual, detached way of hers. 

She does not always make you 
laugh, although often enough the in- 
flections she gives to her lines doubles 
their meaning and their mirth. Fre- 
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THOMAS MITCHELL 
Excruciatingly funny as the accidental father in “ Little Accident” 
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HOPE WILLIAMS 


Playing captivatingly in that gay hit, “‘ Holiday ” 


quently, as the circumstances of her 
part command, her sagging shoulders 
bear, gallantly, a load of unhappiness. 
But, when she sees least any chance for 
happiness, there is no collapse, no 
whining. Always she is the picture of 
a rather fine person—witty, different, 
courageous. And in “ Holiday” she 
has come into her own place; a place 
near the top of the list of our comedi- 
ennes. Even without her the play 


would be one of the wisest and wittiest 
now available—but it would be a mis- 
fortune for every one if it had to do 
without her. ; 

It could get along, too, without Don- 
ald Ogden Stewart, who is no very 
tremendous actor. But he manages to 
get into his part in this same “ Holi- 
day”’—and a holiday from box office 
worries it is certainly giving Arthur 
Hopkins—much of the delicious incon- 
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gruity which has so often appeared in 
his writing. Notably he is tremen- 
dously amusing in one monologue. 
The monologue is precisely in the 
spirit of Mr. Stewart’s own little es- 
says about all manner of unrelated 
things. It is insisted, by those who 
should know, that Mr. Stewart did not 
write it himself, and that it, like the 
rest of the play, is Mr. Barry’s. I can 
only accept this announcement at its 
face value, and add that if Mr. Stewart 
didn’t write it he should have. In it 
he .tells how he invented the bottle, 
which is now a household necessity, 
how he named it and peddled it over 
the country, while they called it “‘ Pot- 
ter’s Folly.” ‘And that, dear chil- 
dren,” he concludes, “is how I met 
your grandmother.” Delicious non- 
sense, all of it, and deliciously done. 
For another charming laugh maker, 
take Lynn Fontanne in the Theater 
Guild’s “ Caprice.” Miss Fontanne is, 


of course, not irretrievably a comedi- 
enne—she can and has played serious 


parts as well. But never has she more 
completely proved her worth as an ac- 
tress than in the civilized froth which 
Sil-Vara has beaten up out of the stuff 
of casual loving. So light she is, so 
deft, so elusive. She is the type of all 
gay, polished, casual women every- 
where. With a shrug she can toss off 
the worries that weigh so heavily on 
most of us—always she is vagrant, 
quick, unexpected. And always she 
radiates that warmth we were a mo- 
ment ago considering. But no one can 
snatch her out of the cast and take her 
anywhere. Alfred Lunt is in the cast 
with her—and Mr. Lunt happens to be 
her husband. I set up this warning for 
ambitious young men. 

Turn now, for a moment, to gifted 
ones who have for their aid songs and 
dances, but who owe less to the lines 
which authors give them. Take, as 
among those with personality, Eddie 
Cantor, Betty Starbuck, Beatrice Lil- 
lie, Zelma O’Neal. All have parts in 
musical shows which have made recent, 
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or relatively recent, appearances on 
Broadway. Cantor sings and prances 
through ‘“ Whoopee,” the musical 
comedy based on “The Nervous 
Wreck,” which Flo Ziegfeld is present- 
ing at the New Amsterdam; Miss Star- 
buck brightens the otherwise not so 
gay scenes of “ Hello, Daddy!” which 
nominally stars Lew Fields; Miss Lil- 
lie is the bright, particular light of 
“This Year of Grace,” the tremen- 
dously popular English revue which 
has been so successfully transplanted 
to the Selwyn Theater; Miss O’Neal is 
one of many charming young things in 
“Follow Thru,” which Schwab and 
Mandel are offering—to long lines of 
eager takers—at Chanin’s Forty-Sixth 
Street Theater. 

Cantor, of course, you know. His 
eyes have rolled everywhere — his 
warm, soft voice has reached all cor- 
ners. In “ Whoopee,” whether he 
sings or talks or flees in simulated ter- 
ror from the rough cowboys, whether 
he gently sings the title song or does 
that prancing dance of his from side 
to side of the stage, he is incomparable. 
Yet he is doing things not widely dif- 
ferent from those that half a dozen 
comedians do; his secret lies some- 
where behind what he does in that fun- 
damental spirit which is his. 

Just as the charm of Miss Starbuck 
lies similarly below the surface, al- 
though it is the surface which reveals 
it. In “ Hello, Daddy!” she and Billy 
Taylor stop the show—on the first 
night it seemed that no one would ever 
be willing to let it go on again. And 
they stopped it by following each other 
about the stage, while she urged him 
and he her to care in a great big way. 
The audience was amused—amused by 
the song, by the changing emphasis, by 
her gesticulated impatience with his 
lackadaisical response. But most of 
all the audience loved them both, felt 
for them something which might be 
called tenderness. 

For several seasons Miss Starbuck 
has been making such impressions on 
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audiences whenever they have been Year of Grace” is hung so marvelous- 
permitted to see her. That has not ly about Beatrice Lillie. So we have 
been nearly as often as it should. She snatches, all too short, where it would 


is lean and handsome, and her every 
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be hard to have too much. 
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LYNN FONTANNE 


Lately of the serious drama and now as charming in “Caprice” 


movement is springing and graceful. 
She is one of the most accomplished 
of the younger comediennes available 
to the producers—yet none of them has 
had the wisdom to try whether a revue 
might not be hung about her as “ This 


We have reached thus the subject of 
Miss Lillie. And now, utterly, I am 
baffled. For hers is a charm which I 
have tried before to suggest in words, 
always with the most complete failure. 
I cannot imagine how again to try it. 
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She starts with this same warmth of 
personality. But on it she builds with 
amazing deftness. Hers is a finished, 
brilliant comedy method. Basically it 
is slapstick. It is predicated on the 
knowledge that if we are startled by 
the incongruous, we will laugh. But 
it is slapstick of unparalleled delicacy 
—it is a final pin prick to all preten- 
tiousness, to all sham. Her comedy is 
more than an amusement, it is a com- 
ment on life. She reduces the absurd 
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to absurdity; at the same time she 
shows in herself that while we produce 
absurdity we may also produce wit; 
that if we are sometimes clumsy and 
obtuse, we are also sometimes graceful 
and deft and light. She is a very 
charming person. 

As, if we come to charm, is Irene 
Bordoni, now holding “ Paris” to- 
gether—if it can be said to be held to- 
gether. She is, as always, impudent 
and brisk; as always her vitality is 



































































































































BETTY STARBUCK 
She and Billy Taylor “ stop the show ” in “ Hello, Daddy!” 
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IRENE BORDONI 


The vivid, fascinating, en.learing star in “ Paris” 


amazing, and as always she is piquant. 
In “ Paris,” a very thin little show, she 
lacks support—apparently she does not 
need it, since the season is not bad at 


the Music Box. She sings and chat- 
ters and rushes here and there—but 
what she does is not half so important 
as what she is. Beside that of Miss 
Lillie, her method is the veriest rou- 
tine, but she has much of the endear- 
ing quality which the English star has 
in such vast abundance. 


Thomas Mitchell, in “ Little Acci- 
dent,” is of a more rough and tumble 
type than any of these. But he—and 
the lines—are often excruciatingly 
funny. He is cast as an accidental 
father, who learns of his paternity on 
the eve of his marriage, and has, as a 
result, unlimited opportunities to ap- 
pear painfully worried. His worry— 
he is worried throughout the play—is 
a holiday for those of us out front, 
who are never quite so amused as when 
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HARRY BERESFORD 
Who makes superb a minor rdle in “ The Perfect Alibi” 


we see somebody on the stage in a po- 
sition of great embarrassment. He 
heightens the humor of-his role, which 
is humorous enough to start with, and 
manages, too, to make the audience 
warmly sympathetic with him. 

Two more men who are adding to 
the merriment along Broadway I must 
cite, and then I have finished. One is 
Alexander Carr, who used to be Perl- 
mutter, and who now is the theatrical 


manager in “ Guinea Pig.” He is one 
of the best of the Jewish comedians. 
The other is Harry Beresford, who in 
“The Perfect Alibi,” plays superbly 
one minor character part—an English 
constable. 

And still I am no closer to saying 
what it is these men and women have 
which makes them so different from 
most of the rest of us. It must be that 
they have personality. 








“ Captain Sam heap mad t 
We go now™ 


Dice. 


ecalls 


Another thrilling chapter in the life of 
Johnson Sides 


By Bob Davis 


@ N a previous contribution I 
told the story of how the 
“Peacemaker of the Pi- 
utes” put down a riot in 
the Sacramento hop fields, 
took to drink and was glo- 

riously absolved by the Nevada State 
Legislature. While that particular ad- 


venture contained aspects of interest it 
does not in any way compare with a 
Virginia City tragedy in which John- 
son played a conspicuous part. By 
way of preface it must be related that 
in the early days of the Comstock Lode 
there was an organization composed of 
mining superintendents, stockbrokers, 
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newspaper men and politicians known 
as the “ Ophir Club.” The principal 
occupation of its members was to eat 
all day and play poker all night. 

Mark Twain, Bret Harte, Dan De 
Quille and other celebrities were 
among its revered charter members. 
All they required was the best of every- 
thing. The larder was kept full to 
overflowing at little or no cost with 
venison, ducks, sage hen, snipe, par- 
tridges, quail, trout and other wild 
game. How was this accomplished? 
Simply enough. One of the newspaper 
men would write a highly complimen- 
tary article about Captain Sam, chief 
of the Piute tribe, send for Johnson 
Sides and read him the highly eulogis- 
tic contribution, which Johnson would 
translate to his chief, whereupon Cap- 
tain Sam would detail a squad of 
young braves to go forth and round 
up a ton or so of edible wild meat for 
the ice box of the Ophir Club. Perfect 
coordination. 

This ingenious form of levy upon 
the gratitude of the poor Indian 
worked to perfection and for many 
years. At regular intervals the club 
would give Captain Sam and Johnson 
Sides a noble banquet and send the 
pair away with a collection of antique 
overcoats, several old hats, a con- 
demned army musket and three dol- 
lars in dimes. Once the French chef 
gave Captain Sam a pewter soup tu- 
reen which he mistook for a helmet 
and wore all winter. For five dollars’ 
worth of junk delivered semiannually 
a thousand dollars’ worth of game was 
delivered to the Ophir Club monthly. 
On Christmas Captain Sam and his 
Lord High Chamberlain got a pair of 
plated cuff buttons, which they divided 
between them and were satisfied. 
Everybody was satisfied. 

Naturally there were numerous ap- 
plications for membership, but the 
close corporation idea prevailed and 
the door was seldom opened to rank 
outsiders. Among those who craved 
affiliation with the gastronomic élite of 
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the Ophir Club was a newspaper man 
named Alf Doten. He spent five years 
trying to break through the barrier, 
but made no headway. “ Ye shall not 
pass!’ was what it amounted to. In 
the end Mr. Doten declared open war, 
and announced that he would wreck 
the Ophir Club within thirty days, clos- 
ing its doors forever. 

Loud laughter ensued, but the in- 
trenched barons of the groaning board 
had reckoned without their host. In 
the meantime Captain Sam and John- 
son Sides were bringing in the bacon 
once a week and the feasting went on 
unrestrained. Mr. Doten, apparently 
idle, was in reality setting the stage for 
the final tableau. 

His first maneuver, made in stealth, 
was to establish an alliance with a com- 
positor on a morning paper. This star 
chamber convention between these two 
worthies resulted in a complete and 
satisfactory understanding to the end 
that there appeared one morning in the 
columns of that sheet a terse seven line 
announcement which seemed on its 
face to be innocuous. Who would 
imagine that these simple and gracious 
words carried a full charge of dyna- 
mite calculated to wreck hopes and 
reputations ? 


CARD TO CAPTAIN SAM: 


The members of the Ophir Club wish to 
congratulate Captain Sam, Chief of the Pi- 
utes, upon the arrival of two bouncing twin 
sons born to Mrs. Captain Sam at the 
Chief’s camp, on the Carson River, yester- 
day afternoon. 


The president of the club saw the 
card, and, assuming that some up-to- 
date, progressive member was making 
hay, sent a courier to the chief’s cam- 
poodie with the request that Sam and 
Johnson come post haste to the city 
and peruse the publicity so liberally be- 


stowed upon the Old Provider. The 
pair blew in about noon under escort 
of other Ophir Club members who had 
read the announcement and came down 
C Street in a procession. It was a 
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whale of a day for the Ophir Club. 
Sam, six feet five in height, and weigh- 
ing two hundred and fifty pounds, was 
decked out in an army overcoat gar- 
nished with two hundred buttons. He 
wore a cavalry sword clanking from a 
red sash. Johnson Sides, less elaborate 
in the tidy equipment of five or six 
linen dusters, himself six feet over all, 
rolled along at the side of his majesty. 
The cavalcade was met at the portal of 
the Ophir Club and ushered in, after 
which the door was closed on the faces 
of the proletariat outside. 

Within the president made a short 
address of. welcome, and without fur- 
ther preamble read the card aloud to 
Johnson Sides, as was the custom. 
Johnson, his face immobile, translated 
the news through his set teeth to Cap- 
tain Sam. A long silence fell upon the 
company, during which the two Indi- 
ans turned slowly face to face like two 
thunderclouds. The reception commit- 
tee of the Ophir Club sensed disaster 
approaching. 

Then the storm broke. Captain Sam 
lifted his hand aloft, glared at the com- 
mittee and hurled a series of guttural 
imprecations, the which, as indicated 
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by a sweep of his arm, embraced all 
present. 

“What’s the matter, Johnson?” 
anxiously inquired a committeeman 
sotto voce. 

“Captain Sam heap mad!” replied 
the peacemaker with no effort to soft 
pedal the announcement. “ He say: 
‘Two papoose—two papas.’ No good. 
Damn lie! We go now.” 

With this unceremonious farewell, 
Johnson grunted to Captain Sam, and 
the pair, moving in stately procession, 
left the Ophir Club forever—left it flat 
on its back. 


Mr. Alf Doten wrote a squib in the 
local evening paper some three weeks 
later stating in substance that an as- 
sessment had been levied upon the 
members of the Ophir Club in order to 
provide the former French chef with 
transportation back to San Francisco, 
thus leaving an opening for a plain 
cook who could fuss around with jack 
rabbit until it was fit to eat. 

Captain Sam and Johnson Sides, 
fish and game purveyors by appoint- 
ment to the Ophir Club, never dark- 
ened its doors again. 


ANIMA MUNDI 


THE sun is bright, 
The moon is pearl, 
But they give no light 
Without my girl. 


There is no color 
Or song in things, 
Nothing smells sweet 

And nothing sings: 


For her mouth and eyes 
Are all that are, 

The sunrise she 
And the evening star. 


Richard Leigh 
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A sertal—Part IV—Sophis- 
ticated Marilyn Mercer fights 
her way through a battle of the 


sexes and finds redeeming love /4j 7 


By Robert Terry Shannon 


WHAT IT'S ALL ABOUT 


9 ARILYN MERCER didn’t 
know, when she went ad- 
venturing late one. night 
with Tom Fuller, to whom 
she was engaged, that she 
would meet a “‘ tiger man ” 

who would set her blood afire. 

It was really Marilyn who did the 
adventuring. ‘Tom accompanied her 
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“T have no.idea of 
staying here,”” she 
said decisively 


/ 


i 


under protest. He had arrived at the 
safe and sure age of thirty, but his 
fiancée had only begun her tempestuous 
twenties. 

Tom had a great many virtues, and 
one of them was caution. Better to 
surrender his automobile, watch and 
spare change, as he did, than run the 
risk of being blown into kingdom come 
by two ugly-looking highwaymen. 














Moreover, if he had resisted, some- 
thing worse than death might have 
happened to the pretty girl whom he 
hoped one day to marry. 

But Marilyn didn’t view it that way. 
She taunted him with cowardice. And 
when Jeffrey Granger came along, 
Marilyn got into his car and went with 
him in pursuit of the thugs, while Tom 
was prudently phoning for help. 

Jeffrey, a wealthy hunter of big 
game, evidenced a callous disregard 
for human flesh when he left the rob- 
bers lying in agony beside the car they 
had stolen, and drove to his home with 
the sensation-seeking Marilyn. 

Granger’s tigerish sense of mastery, 
and even the trophies which adorned 
his home, fascinated the girl, gave her 
wild, fierce thrills. Alone with a tiger 
man in his lair! 

She was surrendering to his superior 
will, and their lips had met in a kiss 
when Tom burst in, breaking the spell, 


and took her away. However, like the 


milk-fed cub of a wild animal that gets 
its first taste of blood, Marilyn was de- 
termined to follow up the incident. 

Meeting Jeffrey later at a country 
club dance, she slipped out with him 
for a canoe ride, but was repelled by 
his “ biologic necessity ” definition of 
love. Again, on a motor trip, she treat- 
ed his advances coldly. 

Jeffrey planned a joy-ride with 
Helen, a friend of Marilyn’s, the idea 
being to spend a week-end at an At- 
lantic City hotel. Marilyn frustrated 
the scheme, however, and he went off 
with her instead. Driving recklessly 
that night, he ditched the machine and 
was knocked unconscious. 

Marilyn took him to her home to re- 
cuperate, but, chafing under her ma- 
ternal solicitude, he left while he was 
still recuperating and returned to his 
own house. The girl followed him 
there, uninvited, and induced him to 
let her remain until he had entirely re- 
covered. 


Although Jeffrey cared nothing 
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about society’s innuendoes, he found 
Marilyn’s presence irksome, and was 
relieved when she decided to go. 

Just at that time Tom Fulier, his 
jealousy aroused, invaded the house 
and engaged in a furious but indecisive 
fistic combat with the tiger-man. Tne 
rivals were inspired more by lust than 
by the spiritual beauty of womanhood, 
which made Marilyn ashamed and 
penitent. 

She sneaked out of the house and 
spent a week in a hotel, isolated from 
-all friends and acquaintances, mean- 
while recovering from her mental tur- 
moil. Then she took a position as 
hostess at a suburban school for girls, 
where she found peace, and all but 
forgot Jeffrey Granger. 

However, with the cunning of a 
tiger, Granger trailed her to the school 
and induced her to accompany him to 
a wild night party at an exclusive road- 
house on Long Island Sound. This re- 
sulted in a clash of the sexes, both Jef- 
frey and the girl trying to hurt each 
other with cutting words. 

The place was raided, whereupon 
they escaped in a speedboat, tossed by 
a heavy storm. Jeffrey took his com- 
panion to a hotel, with the idea of 
spending the night there, but she re- 
belled and went back to her own home. 

The tiger man then tried a new 
method of attack. While Marilyn was 
out walking, he swooped down in an 
airplane. For a moment she was struck 
dumb with amazement. 





CHAPTER XXVI 
MARILYN GETS A NEW THRILL 


] HE first thing Marilyn real- 
} ized was that her heart had 
started beating faster than 





Emil. it had ever beaten before. - 


Jeffrey, stepping sudden- 
ly out of the monoplane, 
walked up to her with a 
nonchalance, eternal and incompara- 
ble. The felt hat was somehow raffish. 

“Your front yard is too small to 
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land in, so I had to come down here.” 

The girl tried to speak; her voice 
was thick. 

“ Where—where did you get it?” 

The tiger man lit a cigarette. 

“T rented this thing over at the fly- 
ing field. They have a nice little tea 
room over there, and we are just in 
time to slip over for a dish of orange 
pekoe and tarts. It’s only twenty 
miles.” 

Marilyn had no volition in the mat- 
ter. Who was she to deny a cavalier 
who had descended from the heavens? 
His hand was on her elbow and he was 
helping her into the snug little cabin. 

In all her experience, there was 
nothing to parallel the descent of Jef- 
frey Granger from the sky and his 
startling invitation to tea. They had 
been together—violently—on land and 
water, but this time he was taking her 
into a new element, the air. 

All of her other love affairs dwin- 
dled to insignificant proportions. This 
disorganizing riot of feeling between 
them was cosmic—universal. 

Marilyn watched Jeffrey sitting at 
the controls. The motor was whirring. 
To her it seemed amazing, incredible, 
that he could operate this winged craft. 
Probably he had forgotten to mention 
he was an aviator. 

“T didn’t know you were a bird 
man,” she shouted above the noise of 
the motor. Then, as he did not reply, 
she lapsed into silence. 

Jeffrey’s left hand was on the throt- 
tle, and he grasped the stick with his 
right. The next few moments were 
confused in the girl’s mind; her atten- 
tion was centered on Granger rather 
than on the plane. He had done some- 
thing to the motor. It wasn’t running. 

Leaning over, he directed her gaze 
downward, out the window, to where 
the curiously flattened earth was 
spreading immensely in all directions, 
hundreds of feet below. 

“ That’s your house,” he said; “ over 
to the left.” 

He did something more to the en- 
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gine and it resumed its deafening noise. 
Still looking down, fascinated, Marilyn 
saw the earth sinking farther beneath 
them. 

This time the machine soared higher 
and higher. Low-hanging clouds be- 
came neighbors through the glass win- 
dows. A thrill, oddly juvenile, swept 
over Marilyn. 

The earth, patterned with roads and 
houses and rivers, was an endless car- 
pet at death-distance . below. This 
country was all familiar to her, nor- 
mally, but seen from the air it was an 
unrecognizable toy playground. 

An expansive elation swelled in 
Marilyn’s breast. This was a mighty 
day, a day of miracles, and she was 
alone ’twixt heaven and earth with a 
lean, nonchalant man in a gray suit. 
All the rest of life became puny and 
ineffectual by comparison — its trivial 
moralities, its conventions, the bleary, 
gin-soaked antics of earthworm hu- 
manity. Her head felt light. The gid- 
diness of a celestial champagne cen- 
tered around her heart. This was be- 
ing born anew. 

Alone in the sky with Jeffrey Grang- 
er! There was Long Island Sound, 
with its quiet green waters! Every- 
thing below was no more real than fig- 
ures painted on canvas. Again Jeffrey 
shut off the engine. 

‘““What do you think of it?” 

“T can’t think, I—” 

“ Shall we go higher ?” 

“Up to the moon, if you like.” 

The motor once more resumed its 
work, and the plane began a steep climb 
up the pathway that led toward the 
stars. Up through the low cumulous 
clouds they floated, until nothing was 
visible beneath them but white banks 
of mist. It was a bleak, lonely place, 
where no birds followed. 

Then, before Marilyn was aware of 
a descent, they came again into the 
aura of the earth. Villages, roads and 
meadows were visible. The green and 
brown earth, and a long, graceful 
sweep to a wide level field surrounded 
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by hangars and small buildings. <A 
slight bump, a rolling, skidding sensa- 
tion, and they were safe once more on 
solid ground. 

Almost immediately a man in a 
leather jacket came up and opened the 
door of the cabin. That Marilyn was 
a woman made no impression upon 
him. His attention was entirely taken 
up with Granger and the plane. 

“‘ How do you like her, Mr. Grang- 
er?” 

“ She pulls heavy.” 

“It’s the damn gasoline we’ve Leen 
getting. We will have better stuff next 
week. Are you going to take her up 
again?” 

“* Pretty soon.” 

Jeffrey conducted the girl to a low 
building of logs; a place with the at- 
mosphere of a club, rather than a tea 
room. Several young men who looked 
like pilots sat at a corner table, smok- 
ing cigarettes and playing cards. A 
fussy old gentleman with steel-rimmed 
eyeglasses and a twelve-year-old boy 
consumed pastry at another table. 

“That’s old Dr. Quincy,” Jeffrey 
explained, after ordering from a wait- 
ress. “ They tell me he goes up every 
afternoon and takes lessons from a 
licensed pilot. He just paid twelve 
thousand dollars for a plane of his own 
last week.” 

The air had given Marilyn an appe- 
tite; there was a pleasant color in her 
face. Granger, as far as she could tell, 
had not been thrilled at all. 

“‘T didn’t know it was so easy,” she 
couldn’t help bubbling forth. “ It’s as 
simple as riding in an automobile, only 
nicer.” 

“Now I'll tell you about that,” he 
said quietly. “All airplanes, at the 
present time, are death traps; they are 
killing people out of all proportion to 
the number of flights. Look at the 
Monday morning papers after a Sun- 
day’s flying, in the United States alone. 
This talk about air safety is all propa- 
ganda. We are paying for progress 
with too much flesh and blood.” 
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“But it seemed so safe,” Marilyn 
expostulated. 

“If anything goes wrong in the-air, 
theze is scarcely a chance to come out 
alive. You can’t pull up at the side of 
the road and tinker with the engine. 
Outside of the parachute, I don’t know 
of one effective safety device in use 
to-day.” 

It was strange to hear him talk of 
safety. Always, he had courted dan- 
ger. Was it possible a fundamental 
change had come over him? 
~ “ Do you have any ideas on the sub- 
ject of safety?” 

He nodded. 

“ Two. It might be possible to carry 
a light metal tank of compressed air 
and inflate a small captive balloon, in 
an emergency, to retard a fall. Helium 
gas, or something like it, might be com- 
pressed in a hollow aluminium frame- 
work to give the plane a buoyancy in 
the air. A semifloating plane could be 
propelled with a small engine, and 
might be able to float down, out of 
trouble, like a feather. Something of 
this kind will have to be devised in the 
future.” 

The ideas to Marilyn seemed mar- 
velous. Never before had she glimpsed 
any constructive phase of Jeffrey 
Granger’s mind. 

They left the tea table and walked 
to the plane, which was ready and wait- 
ing for them. The gasoline supply, the 
man in the leather jacket informed 
Granger, had been replenished. This 
time Marilyn entered the little cabin 
with confident familiarity. Planes 
might be dangerous, but it was not 
written in the stars that Jeffrey Grang- 
er would plunge her to death. 

Before they started there was a mo- 
mentary pause. 

“TI want to talk seriously to you 
about something, Marilyn.” 

But Marilyn was not serious. She 
just wanted to enjoy things—wanted 
again the thrill of flight. Men always 
liked to be serious! 

“Oh, you couldn’t have anything 
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new to say to me,” she protested light- 
ly. “ We have said it all to each other 
a dozen times over.” 

His brow tightened. She could see, 
could feel, him draw a long breath. 

“I want to marry you, Marilyn.” 

The words were empty in her ears; 
why, it didn’t mean anything! Behind 
it, now, was no shock, no drive. The 
thought merely pestered her. If this 
meant the complete overturning of his 
long-established, policy, the drama of it 
had oozed out long ago. 

“ And we were getting along so nice- 
ly together,” she rebuked, half playful- 
ly. “For an instant you sounded ex- 
actly like Tom Fuller.” 

“Possibly I feel like him, a little,” 
Jeffrey said, a shade of sorrow in his 
voice. 

“You lose ground when you become 
too respectable, Jeffrey,” she replied. 

“We have got to settle it some 
time,” he retorted stubbornly. 

Well, she could be stubborn, too. 
He wasn’t going to pin her down! 
Maybe she was being coquettish — it 
didn’t matter. He was always wanting 
to eat his cake, and it served him right 
to be stood off. 

“ Please, let’s go flying, Jeffrey.” 
There was settled evasiveness in her 
manner. 

““Right-o,” he clicked back, disap- 
pointed. 





CHAPTER XXVII 
AN AERIAL ABDUCTION 
IQHE engine was turning 


doing things with the con- 
trol and stick. The rush, 
a the increasing momentum 
of the take-off, blurred a 
few seconds in her mind. Gradually, 
with increasing elation, buoyancy 
swelled in her bosom, as they arose in 
a long lifting incline. 

A joy, even more poignant than she 
had experienced in the previous flight, 
welled through her nerves. It was im- 





over, and again Jeffrey was . 


















possible to converse with Jeffrey 
through the engine’s noise, but it was 
nice to sit there beside him, utterly se- 
cure and confident. He handled every- 
thing so well, so unhurriedly. 

It was too bad, really, that she didn’t 
appreciate him more than she did. A 
thousand other girls would have given 
their eyeteeth to be sitting now beside 
him and to know that he was complete- 
ly captured. Smug conceit, despite her 
better nature, warmed Marilyn’s heart 
pleasantly. It was great to be young, 
to enslave men. Tiger men! 

She looked at the altimeter. It read 
thirty-eight hundred feet, and they 
were ascending still. Jeffrey was sit- 
ting with his left arm across the back 
of the seat, his right hand negligently 
touching the stick. The whole earth 
was so far below that it hardly count- 
ed. He cut off the engine for a minute. 

“What is it going to be—yes or 
no?” 

Marilyn affected to misunderstand 
him: “ About what?” 

“Are you going to marry me?” 

“ T can’t tell you now.” 

“Tf it’s ‘Yes,’ we will go home 
safely.” 

The hint of menace in his voice star- 
tled her. Was he brutal enough to kill 
them both—in a whim, or was it more 
than a whim, an obsession? She wasn’t 
really frightened, but it gave her the 
queerest feeling! One thing sure—she 
wasn’t going to be bullied— 

“ And if I say ‘No’?” 
had a slight mocking edge. 

The engine started again; Jeffrey 
gave the plane some slight attention 
and ignored Marilyn. The altimeter 
showed an increasing height. They 
were going up—up! 

She studied his face, but was able to 
read nothing; he looked just like he 
had looked before. Maybe he wanted to 
go up twenty or thirty thousand feet 
and drop from there; maybe this was 
the end. 

Yet it couldn’t be—it wasn’t human- 
ly possible that Jeffrey Granger could 
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be so silly. It was ridiculous. Only a 
crack-brained, an insane man— 

The plane was changing direction, 
and through vague clearing clouds she 
could see enough of the landscape to 
realize they were not heading toward 
home. They were going north and 
angling toward the west, and fast! 
Evidently it was not to be a death-dive 
after all. 

She looked at her wrist-watch. Five 
o'clock. Oh, well —no use worrying 
about landing in the oncoming night. 
Better to light a cigarette and wait 
calmly for whatever was to happen. 

Once in a while, through holes in 
the cloud-cotton beneath, the aban- 
doned countryside was visible—an ar- 
tificial, unfamiliar terrain. 

Up here nothing seemed to matter 
much. It was a different game with 
different rules. In this lonely blue re- 
gion, anything might be possible. Even 
the thought of accident, of death, lost 
its terror. Still, Marilyn could not help 
wondering where Jeffrey Granger was 
taking her. 

He began a series of dives through 
openings in the misty clouds, which 
were becoming iridescently beautiful. 
It was like tumbling about in the uni- 
verse, this apparent frolicking through 
space. The wings of the plane were 
singing; again the dizziness, cham- 
pagne-like in its tingle, was in her tem- 
ples. As they neared the earth this 
faded. The dark mass of trees be- 
neath was broken here and there by 
farms and hills; they sighted a crystal 
lake and drove straight for it. 

A sandy beach afforded a safe land- 
ing place. There were no hangars here, 

nothing in sight but the lake and the 
beach and the surrounding wall of 
thick forest. The dying sun warned 
them of darkness soon to come. Jef- 
frey got out of the cabin first. Mari- 


lyn followed with a little springing 
leap. 

Now, for the first time, she saw a 
house near by; a log cabin of four or 
five rooms, well designed, wrought by 
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craftsmen. Her feeling was that no 
one besides herself and Jeffrey was 
within miles, 

“ And where,” she queried, “ do we 
go from here?” 

He smiled, and for a surprised mo- 
ment his lips seemed to her like dis- 
torted metal. He had her elbow and 
they were walking toward the cabin. 

“ We will look over our quarters. I 
hope you will like them.” 

. This was not readily understandable 
to her—their quarters! It seemed as 
though—? 

“TI come up here sometimes to fish,” 
he explained casually. ‘ Do you know 
anything about cooking?” 

“ Not a thing in the world,” she told 
him levelly. 

“There are supplies in the house, 
and a good cook might do fairly well 
for a few days. Ina pinch, I can rig 


up a meal myself, but I was hoping you 
were old-fashioned enough to know 
something about a kitchen.” 


‘“‘T have no idea of staying here sev- 
eral days with you,” she informed him 
decisively. 

“T thought it was what you wanted 
to do.” 

She looked at him in amazement. 
“Must you be completely asinine?” 

“ Must you?” he retorted. 

How flat he was getting! This was 
all stale beer. The idea of trying to 
revive the old thrill of her previous 
prolonged visit in his other house! 

“ You did not think I was going to 
let it fizzle out?” he asked her. “ Just 
because I let you off last night in that 
hotel doesn’t mean I have given up 
the ghost. If you had wanted the usual 
and so-called honorable marriage, you 
could have had it. Evidently you pre- 
fer it this way, and you are going to 
get it.” 

Her lip curled. 
that.” 

What if a tiny spot of terror was 
beginning to form in her heart? Mari- 
lyn would have died, then and there, 
before she would have betrayed the 


“ We will see about 
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slightest uneasiness. After all, a girl 
was safe anywhere—if she wanted to 
be. Jeffrey Granger was not a brute, 
aruffan. At base he was a gentleman. 
Nothing could change that. 

He produced a key to the front door 
from his pocket and they entered. She 
was not going to give him the satis- 
faction of listening to any protests. 
Did he, possibly, think she might beg 
to be let off? Asa matter of fact, he 
was preparing to make himself ex- 
tremely ridiculous, although he did not 
know it. 

The air inside was musty, and he 
opened the windows. The place was 
furnished without any femininity; no 
frills or fancy curtains. Just for an 
instant she pitied him. How lonely he 
must have been to spend any time in 
this isolated place, pitting his wit 
against the dumbness of the fish in the 
lake. If he but knew it, he, himself, 
was a fish wriggling on a hook. 

“Well, this is the place,” he said. 
“ Do you want to look into the kitchen, 
dining room and bedroom?” 

Now she was going to bait him. 
“Not if they are as middle class as 
your living room.” 

“At any rate, there is no pretense 
about it.” 

Marilyn yawned. 

“ Aren’t you going to trundle your 
flying machine into the wood shed. It 
will probably get damp standing out 
all night.” 

“Maybe I’ll trundle it into the lake 
and sink it. It’s only a monoplane.” 

“You might have brought me to a 
better place,” she remonstrated. 

“T was thinking about you, not the 
place.” 

“ You know you’re a villain and you 
have a vile purpose.” 

“You have danced, and you 
shouldn’t object to paying the piper,’ 
he reminded her. 

“You shouldn’t go to those cave- 
man movies,” she laughed. “ You are 
beginning to talk like a subtitle.” 

“ All the same,” his voice was pene- 








trating, “you are beginning to be 
afraid.” 

“No, just bored.” 

“ You are wondering what my idea 
is?” 

“ The usual thing, I suppose, strong 
man overpowers weak woman. I am 
wondering what you think you would 
get, if you did overpower me.” 

He shrugged. ‘“ You probably will 
love me forever and ever. Anyway, 
we will be getting somewhere, at least. 
Shall we go out on the front porch and 
watch the sunset?” 

Her eyes widened with pretended 
amazement. 

“ Oh, then I don’t get overpowered 
right away?” 

The gibe was calculated to make him 
feel ridiculous, and it did. Up from 
his collar, a slight flush began to creep. 

“You can kid me, but you can’t kid 
a sunset. Come on, let’s look at it.” 

“ Ah, now it comes out, the soul of 
an artist!” she mocked. “ Just an old- 
fashioned beauty lover, who adores his 
sunsets, aren’t you? Sure, I will look 
at it.” 

On the front porch, she dropped into 
a sagging, reclining canvas chair. The 
air was a little chilly. The sky in the 
west began to redden. Somewhere, a 
lonesome frog gave its preliminary 
shrill of the evening. Marilyn crossed 
her feet and rested them upon the low 
rail of the porch. Jeffrey’s eye, she 
knew, caught the slenderness of her 
ankle and the curve of her silken calf. 
All right—let him suffer. He was now 
sitting on the stoop, his back against 
a porch post. 

Despite her brave self-assurance, she 
could not deny that he had a lean, hun- 
gry look. When he was in a black 
mood, he became, indeed, a sinister fig- 
ure. The only trouble with that was, 
she had seen him too often looking that 
way. Something of the sting was gone. 
Surprisingly, she found how easy it 
was to burlesque him, to disarm him 
with ridicule. 

“Tf you are a good Boy Scout, you 
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ought to gather some sticks and start 
a fire in the living room,” she suggest- 
ed. “The glow of a wood fire is re- 
puted to have a softening effect upon 
romantic ladies.” 

“And so it does,” he assured her. 
“ However, you are not required to be 
either soft or romantic.” 

She looked at him closely. “ You 
have no idea how funny you look with 
that black smudge across your nose!” 

Instantly he produced a handker- 
chief and began rubbing; there had 
been no black smudge at all. 

“You smeared it, you smeared it!” 

Even a tiger man couldn’t feel men- 
acing when he looked funny. 

“Damn!” said Jeffrey Granger. He 
got up and walked into the house. 

“Wash it well with soap,” Marilyn 
called after him. 

When he came out, his color was 
heightened, but around the mouth he 
was pale. Something about him was 
crisp, decisive, angry. 

“All right, you win.” His voice 
had a nasty bitterness. “I am through 
monkeying with you. I never want to 
see you again. You are just a cheap, 
shallow, little teaser. You have made 
a fool out of me. I admit it, but I am 
through. Come on, we are going to 
get out of here.” 

““ Boy Scouts shouldn’t be discourte- 
ous to ladies,” was Marilyn’s response. 

He strode directly toward the mono- 
plane, and she followed. Rudely, he 
omitted the gesture of helping her in, 
but that did not matter. In the seat 
beside him, Marilyn felt quite cozy and 
strangely happy. 

Jeffrey did something with the con- 
trols and the stick. He got out and 
gave the propeller a couple of twists 
with his hands. 

Nothing happened. He pulled out a 
plunger, turned a switch, set a dial, 
muttered something under his breath. 
His lips compressed, and he got out 
again, examined the engine and un- 
screwed something that looked like a 
coil of wire. 
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‘Ts anything wrong?” the girl que- 
ried innocently. 

Chagrin, too evident for dissimula- 
tion, spread over the man’s face. 

“The ignition, it’s gone out of busi- 
ness, and I haven’t the tools or ma- 
terial to fix it. We are stuck in this 
cursed place —there is no chance of 
getting away. I would have to lug 
you ten miles afoot through the woods, 
but it’s worth it to get rid of you. 
Come on, let’s start walking.” 

So he wanted to get rid of her! He 
was willing to walk ten miles through 
the woods to avoid spending a night 
under the same roof with her! He 
wanted to alter the verdict of fate— 

She became as naive as an ingénue. 

“Really, Jeffrey, I don’t think I’d 
have the strength. Leave me, if you 
will, but I am so afraid in the woods 
at night. Couldn’t we stay until morn- 
ing?” 

He looked at her with disgust. 

“You're not on the square about 
anything, are you?” he derided. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 
A BATTLE OF THE SEXES 


AHEY both got out of the 
T machine and walked slow- 
bd 





ly back to the cabin. Of 


the two, Marilyn was the 
less distressed. At last her 
position was definitely su- 
perior to Granger’s. Under the terrific 
strain of their emotions through the 
past weeks, he was the first to become 


A. 























actually disorganized. Never before 
had she felt quite so strong. 

His saturnine expression filled her 
with a secret satisfaction. No man 
could look that way, could feel as he 
did, unless he cared a tremendous lot. 

““T don’t see why you should be so 
grouchy,” she smiled at him. “ This 
is what you wanted to happen—that 
we should stay out here all night.” 

“T was a fool!” 

“Of course you were, are, and al- 
ways will be, Jeffrey. You may as well 
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make up your mind to it. You are not 
angry at me, you are angry at your- 
self.” 

The blackness of his riood deepened. 

“It doesn’t matter, either way,” he 
muttered. 

The daylight was vanishing so 
rapidly that it was immediately neces- 
sary to light a lamp indoors. A crisp, 
penetrating chill was in the air. Black- 
ened embers in the hearth reminded 
Marilyn that no firewood was visible. 

“Now, don’t act like a_ spoiled 
child,” she advised Jeffrey. ‘“ You are 
stuck here with me, and there is no use 
making bad matters worse by ill tem- 
per. You really ought to go out and 
rustle some wood.” 

She was alone in the house now. 
From a wood pile in the rear, she could 
hear Jeffrey’s ax ringing. He had left 
her silently, without a glance. Maybe 
this was just one of those tiffs—like 
married people! 

In the kitchen she lit another kero- 
sene lamp. A cupboard disclosed plenty 
of the sort of food a man might select: 
bacon in glass jars; canned beans, mar- 
malade, crackers, sliced pineapple, cof- 
fee and sugar. Things like that— 
plenty of them. 

What an unsentimental little beast 
she was! Marilyn smiled at her own 
growing appetite. The idea of being 
hungry! Nevertheless, her appetite 
was an increasing fact. 

Before Jeffrey returned with the 
wood, she got out of the kitchen. When 
the gracious warmth of the flames be- 
gan to glow, he stood up straight be- 
fore the fireplace and looked at her. 

“Forgive me for losing my temper 
a little while ago, but don’t misunder- 
stand me, Marilyn. I don’t want any 
part of you now. This is the last place 
on earth I want to be to-night. To- 
morrow I am leaving this part of the 
country for good.” 

His voice was ominous, but she 
couldn’t believe the import of his 
words. 

“For Africa?” 














“ Yes, I get along better there.” 

Thank Heaven, there was no trace 
of self-pity in his voice. He had mere- 
ly stated what seemed to be a fact. Yet 
she couldn’t—didn’t—comprehend that 
he was actually going. 

“I wonder what it would be like 
here without you,” she mused aloud. 
“You have filled my life so complete- 
ly recently that everything else is about 
wiped out. Most of the time it hasn’t 
been at all pleasant, but there wasn’t 
room for anything else. Honestly, I 
don’t know who you are, or where you 
came from, Jeffrey. You are like 
something that dropped out of the sky, 
or grew up out of the earth.” 

“You will be happier when I am 
gone.” 

“T wasn’t happy before you came.” 

“Nor after.” 

“Nor after,” she agreed. ‘“ Maybe 
our mistake was in trying to be lovers, 
when we were intended only to be 
friends.” 

Almost, it seemed as though anguish 
contorted his face. 

“No friendship between us could be 
possible,” he declared. 

Odd! Just a moment before she had 
found herself encased in complete emo- 
tional security, yet a single sentence 
from his lips had started an uncertain 
disturbing vibration in her feelings. 
She had enjoyed her fling at teasing 
him and now, suddenly, the peril of re- 
action began to creep upon her. 

“Tf that is your idea, I suppose you 
had better stick to it,” she said, forc- 
ing a disinterested hardness into the 
words. 

He nodded. 

“Right. The sooner we get all this 
over with, the better for both of us.” 

If Jeffrey kept on talking that way, 
Marilyn was going to get weepy and 
dramatic. It was an uncanny thing, 
that soft spot in her heart. She won- 
dered if he felt as much of a fool as 
she did. 

The tension had to be broken. 
“T am hungry,” she told him. 
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“You would be. That is character- 
istic,” he returned, smiling coldly. “ All 
right, I’ll see what I can do.” 

He went out to the kitchen and 
Marilyn sat in front of the fire, think- 
ing. Every one else she knew, except 
Jeffrey Granger, faded into shadowy 
insignificance. No outsider could af- 
fect their destinies. Life had closed 
around them like a noose—just the 
two of them inside an ever-decreasing 
circle. 

Another curious fact was that no 
external circumstance stood between 
them. Their barriers were purely men- 
tal. It was as though they were the 
last two people left alive on earth— 
and unable to get along together. 

Surely, this was not the way of love. 
If they really cared, one for the other, 
there would be affection instead of an- 
tagonism. Perhaps, all that drew them 
together at all was an animal magnet- 
ism, the lower streak in both their na- 
tures. 

Maybe it was their better selves war- 
ring against the demands of the flesh, 
that caused all this ceaseless conflict. 
Love, after all, was more than a physi- 
cal thing. Only Smart Alecks, the gin 
and jazz hounds, thought otherwise. 
How Jeffrey would hate to be called a 
moralist! 

The sound of his activities in the 
kitchen stirred her out of her intro- 
spection; also there was the odor of 
scorching food. 

Men didn’t belong in a kitchen! The 
best of them were ludicrously inept. 
An impulse, bereft of affection, sent 
her back to where the food was. 

“You get out of here; go off and 
read or smoke or do something and 
I'll fix things,” she commanded. 
“What is the matter, anyway?” 

He had lifted a skillet of smoking 
beans from the flame of the oil stove 
to the table. 

“That Giant Burner makes a faster 
heat than I thought it did,” he admit- 
ted. “I don’t need you out here, 
though.” 
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She put her hand on his arm and 
pushed him firmly toward the door. 

“You haven’t got the instinct for 
it—don’t try to fool me,” she told him. 

“ All right—go ahead and bluff it 
through yourself. You are probably 
a worse cook than I could ever be.” 

What a nasty, insulting way he 
had! She’d show him—that is, she’d 
like to show him. Although, now, in 
the kitchen, she regretted bitterly that 
she hadn’t taken up domestic science at 
school. An undeveloped desire in her 
had been stung, her woman’s instinct 
about things culinary. 

Of course, no woman could be ex- 
pected to produce a civilized meal out 
of the meager stock of tinned things. 
Very likely, there was not even silver- 
ware in the place. She looked and 
found only pewter knives and forks 
and spoons. Fortunately, he had had 
wit enough to bring in a bucket of 
water. That meant they would have, 
at least, coffee. 

Scraping the skillet of the burned 
beans was an indelicate task, but she 
accomplished it with a virtuous sensa- 
tion of energy. She knew, at least, 
how to fry bacon. The skillet ought 
to be hot, first. 

Bacon and beans and crackers, with 
sliced pineapple, in blue-figured china 
dishes, for dessert. All of this on an 
oilcloth covered table in the barren 
dining room. Coffee that was clear 
and steaming and fragrant. They’d 
have to go without cream, though. 

“ All right, come and get it!” she 
called to the man. 

He sat down, and she poured his 
coffee, with a sort of wifely feeling 
that he preferred it with, instead of 
after, his meals. He thanked her po- 
litely. 

They ate, both of them, with unro- 
mantic appetites. Amazingly, it gave 
her a strange and new delight to see 
him enjoy the food. She couldn’t have 
imagined such a thrill in a plate of 
beans and crinkled bacon. 

All unwittingly, Marilyn had stum- 
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bled upon one of the fundamental 
things inherent to her sex. Except for 
the veneer of civilization, she was in 
this as primitive as prehistoric woman 
roasting the kill over a smoking fire on 
the stone floor of a mountain cave, and 
Jeffrey Granger, as true to type, 
munched and chewed in silence. 

The instinct to clean the table and 
wash the dishes, when they had fin- 
ished, was present in neither of them. 
Here, perhaps, was a touch of natural 
aristocracy. Perhaps both of them 
had been too long used to vassals. 

They went into the front room, and 
there was nothing to do except to re- 
habilitate the declining fire. 

“Now, aren’t you glad I didn’t 
marry you?” she asked him. 

‘Why do you ask that?” 

“ Because it would be like this— 
married life—we would eat and then 
we would sit around. You'd be bored 
to death, Jeffrey. Instead of being 
angry at me, you ought to feel that I 
have saved you from a boring exist- 
ence. You are bored right now, aren’t 
you?” 

“T am a little sleepy,” he admitted. 


CHAPTER XXIX 
MARILYN PLAYS HER LAST CARD 


f= HIS was by way of being 
i another supreme insult and 
i 


Marilyn found her face be- 


| 
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| ginning to tingle with heat. 
H} So soon it had come to 
ses) that! She looked at Jef- 
frey shrewdly; of course, he couldn’t 
mean it. 

He sat in a deep chair by the fire, 
his lids drooping, but she suspected 
that he was pretending; maybe he 
wasn’t, though. It was conceivable 
that she simply meant nothing at all to 
him any more. The thought stung. 
Everything he did seemed to rub her 
the wrong way. Her temper, rising 
sharply, overcame her pride. 

“You sha’n’t go to sleep, you 
shan't!’ 











“TI won't,” he reassured her. “I’m 
just wondering whether I hadn’t bet- 
ter strike off through the woods and 
make arrangements to get us out of 
here. There is an old logging road I 
could follow—” 

“‘ And leave me here alone?” 

“There is nothing to be afraid of. 
You could lock the doors, and there is 
a shotgun and plenty of shells in the 
other room.” 

“Thank you, no, Mr. Granger. You 
are not going off, leaving me 
here alone.” 

“You could go along if you 
cared to, you know.” 

“Ten miles through the 
woods at night. I should say 
not! We are going to stay here 
to-night, and you are going to 
get me out, somehow, in the 
morning—but that is up to you. 
Even if you aren’t a gentleman, 
you might try to act like one.” 

Always before he had been 
so definite and authoritative 
about things, but now it was curious to 
see the nonplused expression on his 
face. Actually he was distressed. 

“ Well, you are wrong,” he muttered. 

“Wrong about what ?” 

“You are wrong, if you think you 
are going to get me all dizzy over you 
again. You have played with me too 
long. I have lost interest in the game. 
This sort of thing is your pastime, and 
I have found out that I am not suited 
for it. I was a fool—now I know it.” 

He was, of course, bitter. Marilyn 
couldn’t blame him. The symptoms 
were familiar. Too often had she seen 
men react in the same way when their 
emotions had been frustrated. 

“You mustn’t hate me,” she advised 
him in her best and friendliest tone. 

Nothing irritated a man so much as 
that friendly, reasonable quality of 
voice. It was so deflating to vanity. 

“T have no feelings about you, one 
way or the other,” he said. It was the 
traditional thing to say. 

In the background of Marilyn’s con- 
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Science something began to stir. Deep- 
er down than the byplay and fencing, 
a desire for sincerity began to rustle in 
her thoughts. There was a little strain 
of humiliation, a vibration of self-con- 
tempt—a man who did cheap things 
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She knew, at least, how 
to fry baton 


was a cad, and a woman might be 
worse—a teaser— 

“T didn’t think it was possible for 
me actually to dislike you,” Jeffrey told 
her, carefully suppressing any bitter- 
ness in his voice, “ but—I just don’t 
want to see you any more.” 

A smart answer leaped into her 
mind, but she checked it. 

“T don’t blame you. I know I have 
acted like a rotter.” 

This he did not deny, and with a 
nervous movement he threw his ciga- 
rette into the fireplace, got up and be- 
gan pacing the floor. 

“TI can’t say that I am exactly 
pleased with myself, either,” he con- 
ceded. 
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“Yet there was something between 
us—something that wasn’t all wrong 
and terrible.” Marilyn wasn’t acting 
now; the dream-like quality of her 
tone came from the heart. “ There 
was an attraction that seemed a part 
of.us. I don’t know why it ever took 
the form of a challenge and enmity.” 

“The love business is out of it,” he 
said jerkily. 

‘Maybe each of us has been pre- 
tending love, when love did not exist,” 
Marilyn agreed. 

~“T don’t mean that—I mean that 
we possibly mistook desire for love— 
I don’t know anything about love.” 

“You know a lot about desire, 
though, Jeffrey.” 

“No, Iam nota sheik. I found that 
out. So far as women are concerned, 
I am just a zero.” 

But she knew this was not true. He 
was depressed, hurt. Common sense 


told her that such a man as. Jeffrey 
Granger must have attracted innumer- 


able women. Why, little Helen Stev- 
ens had been a push-over for him! 

“Women have always thrown them- 
selves at you, Jeffrey.” 

“Their bodies, maybe. I never got 
a real thing from any one of them in 
my life. They have always been either 
a laugh or a headache to me. I am sick 
of them—their bodies and their empty 
smiles.” 

“And what,” she inquired, “of 
yourself, have you ever given to any 
woman?” 

“ Nothing.” 

“cc Why Pe 

“ Because none of them ever wanted 
the real me—the inside stuff I am made 
of. All they wanted was the outside.” 

It was ridiculous to think of pity in 
connection with Jeffrey Granger, but 
Marilyn was conscious of a quick shoot 
of tenderness for him. Perhaps it was 
unpleasant to see his pride bowed. 

“You see only half the truth,” she 
tried to explain. ‘I don’t know about 
the other women, but as for myself, 
you didn’t try to reach the real thing 
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in me. You came clawing at me like 
a wild animal. Even if a woman, 
under such circumstances, did give her- 
self to you, she’d still resent you. What 
did you ever know or care about my 
heart ?” 

_ His eyes, looking at her, were brood- 
ing. 

“T have been afraid of you—afraid 
of all women.” 

This man needed a liberal dose of 
the truth. 

“ You were afraid of giving up any- 
thing. You did not want your own 
selfishness interfered with. It was al- 
ways stalk, capture and slay with you, 
Jeffrey. A girl was no more to you 
than some quarry to be brought down 
—isn’t that true?” 

He was silent a long while, then he 
nodded his head. 

“You might have brought me down, 
but I would have hated you as long as 
I lived,” Marilyn continued. “ You 
never had the slightest idea that there 
is something fine and precious in every 
woman. All you saw was the outside 
glamour. And now you feel hurt be- 
cause you have been accepted at the 
same price you put upon woman. As 
far as you were concerned, nothing 
fine existed in the whole world. I feel 
sorry for you, Jeffrey, but you’re im- 
prisoned by the stones you built up 
around yourself.” 

“‘T am not imprisoned by anything,” 
he returned doggedly. 

“Yes, you are imprisoned, my man. 
You are shackled to your own self, 
your own ideas, your own philosophy 
of life and—you don’t like it. All of 
those things were very pleasant and 
thrilling until the years brought out 
the tarnish.” 

Granger studied her with an odd ex- 
pression. 

“Will you tell me, where in God’s 
name,” he inquired, “a flapper like 
you picked up that line?” 

Marilyn lit a cigarette with a steady 
hand. 

“Flappers went out of style two or 











three years ago, Jeffrey. You have 
been deceived by my bobbed hair and 
high spirits and cigarettes. Girls are 
beginning to think with freedom. Why, 


half of those delectable bits of fluff. 


you see dancing around the country 
clubs know more what it’s all about 
than half of the professors who write 
the books for the colleges. I like you 
immensely, old dear, but you are, par 
excellence, a perfect specimen of the 
stupid sex. The world has gone on 
and left you behind.” 

His eyes tightened. 
it has.” 

“T don’t think there is any doubt 
of it.” 

“That doesn’t leave much, does it?” 
he mused. 

“ Possibly, if you want it, friendship 
might be left.” 

Cynicism wrought a new grin on his 
lips. 

“ After a man and a woman have 
wanted each other? No, you are toy- 
ing with an impossible idealism. It’s 
all a war of the sexes, the knife to the 
hilt.” 

“ How silly you are!” she rebuked 
him. “ Why, you have just admitted 
you didn’t want me that way any more. 
Isn’t that true?” 

Whichever way Jeffrey turned, her 
arrows seemed to reach vulnerable 
spots. With his own words, Marilyn 
wounded him. A mock desperation 
came upon him. 

“What on earth has become of the 
weak woman?” he demanded. “I 
thought I was hard, but you are a keg 
of nails.” 

“And you—you are positively juve- 
nile, Jeffrey.” 

A tense importance animated him. 

“None of this matters one way or 
the other!” he asserted. “ We are just 
raking over dead ashes. You are 
through and I am through.” 

“So you absolutely renounce me?” 
she smiled. 

“Was that so hard to guess?” was 
his retort. 


“TI wonder if 
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“ That is your defensive mechanism 
in action,” she asserted. ‘“‘ You are 
like a woman, striving for the last 
word. If you could convince yourself 
that you have turned me down, it 
would rather save your face; isn’t that 
it, Jeffrey?” 

“ All right, anything you say goes 
—you win.” 

“You should be careful about say- 
ing things like that,” warned the girl, 
incurably provocative. ‘ Sometimes 
we gain what we surrender. Perhaps, 
before you can really possess a thing, 
you must be willing to give it up— 
forever.” 

“You're just wasting time. You 
can’t lure me on again.” 

From the corner of her eyes, Mari- 
lyn observed him as he walked around 
the room. In his movements was the 
faint suggestion of a captured animal 
pacing its cage. From first to last, 
tiger man! 

What a cowardly thing she was do- 
ing! Cowardly, because she shrank 
from examining her own heart. May- 
be she really loved Jeffrey Granger. 
Maybe she didn’t. Actually, although 
it seemed incredible, she didn’t know 
the truth and was afraid to face what- 
ever it might be. . 

“T look forward with relief to get 
ting out of this,” Jeffrey sighed, half 
to himself. “It will be like getting 
over a fever.” 

His tone was so definite, so unmis- 
takably final. Regardless of what 
might eventually happen, there was no 
doubt in the girl’s mind that he want- 
ed, right now, to be completely rid of 
her presence. 

“What are you going to do when 
you leave?” 

“Africa again, I suppose. Maybe 
Asia.” His eyes had a far-away look. 
“ All of this has softened me, but I'll 
swing back into form again. I shouldn’t 
have dabbled in your game. It isn’t in 
my line. I could find my way, with 
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reasonable safety, through the jungle, 
but the mantraps around here are too 
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tricky for me. I am not even a match 
for you—a silly girl.” 

There was actually a barrier between 
them. In the cold light of reason, both 
‘of them realized it, a difference of 
breed of species. For all of her so- 
phistication and daring, Marilyn Mer- 
cer did, unquestionably, belong to the 
polished domesticity of her social set. 
Civilization had wrought an inner as 
well as an outside refinement upon her. 
And under the surface, Jeffrey Grang- 
er was still jungle. 

Neither had been able to conform 
to the other’s character, although love 
meant just that—the surrender of self, 
a giving compensated by a return. 

“Have you ever realized, Jeffrey,” 
she asked suddenly, ‘‘ that our whole 
affair has been founded on selfishness? 
You wanted what you wanted and I 
wanted what I wanted. We haven't 
been much better than two animals in 
your own jungle, have we?” 

“It’s the way of nature,” he assured 
her. 

“Do you despise me because I re- 
sisted you?” 

Granger’s lean cheeks seemed to 
grow tense. 

“T can’t like any one who is defeat- 
ed! I’m a man, and I ought to be the 
victor. By hook or crook, you’ve 
thwarted me at every turn. Thank 
God, I am seeing the last of you!” 

The night outside deepened into 
dense blackness. Man and woman 
were prisoners cut off from the rest of 
the world. This, of course, meant ad- 
ditional scandal. The fact of them 
being missing in a plane would get into 
the newspapers. 

“IT suppose when we did not return 
to the flying field, they imagined we 
crashed somewhere?” 

But her mind was speedily relieved 
of any such worry. 

“For all they know, I am taking 
the plane on a trip by easy stages. 
Don’t you realize that the country is 
now dotted up with flying fields? A 
good many people, like myself, take 
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out planes on a rental basis for such 
trips.” 

The faint demand of convention- 
ality in Marilyn was reassured. This 
business of sowing wild oats was well 
enough in its way, but she was getting 
tired of it. Besides, her appetite for 
thrills had been satisfied. Jeffrey 
Granger had, at least, done that much 
for her; almost, she was ready to settle 
down. 

“Do you think this is our last time 
together, our last night?” she asked 
him softly. 

“* Absolutely!” he responded from 
the heart. 

They were so isolated from the 
world — only the two of them — two 
harried souls— 

It was going to be difficult, desper- 
ately painful, to give him up. 

“ Jeffrey!” 

“ What is it?” 

She hesitated. It seemed so cruel, 
so tragic, to let it end in frustration. 
He had cared for her, and she had put 
a cruel wound upon him. No other 
man would ever stir her so much again. 
All of their lives they would remember 
this night with hungry anguish. 

“ Jeffrey, dear—” her words trem- 
bled, uncertain. ‘‘ Maybe I have been 
acting with you all the time.. Perhaps 
you have been my audience, and I have 
enjoyed playing a part. We mean 
something to each other, something 
real, but God only knows what it is. 
You are leaving me, and I don’t want 
you to go away hating me. What 
would you say if—” Her voice broke 
abruptly. 

There was poignant tenderness in 
the man’s reply. ‘‘ What do you mean, 
Marilyn?” 

“This is our last night together, 
Jeffrey. What would you say if I 
were willing to give myself to you for 
to-night—and after that, it would be 
a sealed book? Whatever happened to 
either of us in the future, we could al- 
ways remember that for once, at least, 
we put aside all of the restraints of so- 
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ciety and tried to atone for the hurts 
we had given each other.” 





CHAPTER XXX 
“1 CAN’T MARRY YOU” 


MEFFREY met her tremu- 
Hi] lous offer with a blank wall 
mi of silence. His eyes, as 
i she looked at them, were 
| opaque. He neither moved, 

nor by _ the _ slightest 
shadowy expression, betrayed his re- 
action. ‘There was, though, an ines- 
capable tension. A silence, mysterious 
and foreboding. 

“No one will ever know, Jeffrey,” 
she faltered. “ A gift, a sacred, secret 
memento of all we have meant to each 
other.” 

If he breathed at all, there was no 
sign of it. Shame mounted to her 
cheeks. 

“ That’s—that’s the way I feel about 
it,” she faltered lamely. 

At last he spoke. ‘‘ You can’t hawk 
your virtue around and use it as an 
apology for your mistakes.” 

His words were the thongs of a 
whiplash. Yet something told her that 
he hadn’t meant to hurt. 

“Why, Jeffrey, why—can’t you un- 
derstand I am trying to make repara- 
tion to you in the only way I can?” 

He became electric in his energy, 
catlike, as he paced the floor. 

“Do you realize how our hearts 
would break if we did that?’ he de- 
manded. “It would be a thousand 
times crueler to both of us for me to 
possess you and then give you up.” 

He tramped out of the room, across 
the front porch. Marilyn was aware, 
vaguely, that he was seeking to escape 
the pent-up confinement of four walls. 
The door was open behind him, and, 
glancing out, she could see his dim sil- 
houette moving, weaving, against the 
faint reflection of light from the lake. 

Her impulse was to cry out to him 
and demand satisfaction for the burn- 
ing query that anguished her body, 
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mind and soul. Why must they part? 
Why—why—why! 

The idiocy of it, the folly of it, the 
tragedy of it! Two supposedly nor- 
mal people, two superior people, yet 
they were unable to cope with the sim- 
plest, most fundamental facts of life. 

They were as fanatical as medieval 
zealots flogging their own bodies to at- 
tain salvation. This mutually inflicted 
love torture wasn’t necessary! Love 
was a beautiful thing—the human: 
pathway to happiness—yet they were 
betraying it. 

This was the only thing that mat- 
tered—love. Apart from Jeffrey 
Granger, no living being was of any 
importance to Marilyn. 

Just for an instant she thought of 
Tom Fuller, but he was no more than 
a memory, empty of vitality. Prob- 
ably he was already beginning to lay 
new foundations elsewhere for his fu- 
ture life and wife. How sane Tom 
was. He would, eventually, find the 
girl who could love him, and they 
would be married, happily married. 

Jeffrey Granger came stalking back 
to the house. 

“Why don’t you make me hate 
you?” he demanded, his darkling face 
a mass of distress. “It would be the 
kindest thing you could do. From now 
on, as long as I live, I will always have 
the picture of you in my heart. Wher- 
ever I am, day or night, I will be 
dreaming of you and wanting you. I 
will be wanting you when I will be try- 
ing to hate you!” 

Marilyn could feel the tears on her 
cheeks. 

“And I will be wanting you, Jeffrey, 
all my life.” 

He looked at her from a distance, 
as though afraid to touch her. 

“Do you understand? It is not sex. 
It’s deeper than that. The thing I 
want from you, Marilyn, is a vital sub- 
stance; something I have never had 
before in my life, something of the 
spirit—” 

She tried to speak, but there was the 
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pain of knives cutting at her heart. 
What she felt, her emotions, could not 
adequately be put into words. 

“We have nothing between us 
now,” she uttered from a dry throat. 
“We've come out of our furnace— 
we've been through the fire—” 

The suffering on his face wrenched 
her with pity. Nothing she could say 
or feel seemed to reach him. It was 
incredible that he could be keyed up to 
such intense suffering. 


““ No—it can’t be.” His voice had 


‘become hollow. “ Only this afternoon, 


I thought we might be married. I 
didn’t love you then, Marilyn, I just 
wanted you. I wanted to capture and 
own and possess you—and I didn’t 
give a daman if it killed you.” 

“You can have my life. Kill me, 
if you choose—” 

Her excess of emotion reacted upon 
him and brought a softening to his 
flaming eyes. In another minute, he 
realized, she would reach hysteria. The 
weaker vessel, woman— 

“T am trying to tell you I would be 
ruinous to you, Marilyn. I’ve got to 
give you up. This isn’t damned fool- 
ishness I am telling you. I have got 
to be responsible for the coldest, most 
practical truths with you. To-night is 
a hell on earth for both of us, but if 
we married, you'd live in perdition for 
the rest of your days. I know what I 
am. I ought to have been born a sav- 
age—I was. I belong in the jungle 
and desert—and this, for me, is just 
a prowling excursion into civilization. 
I don’t care what wild ideas you have 
about your own character. Beneath 
the surface, you are as conventional as 
hell. You want a home and security, 
and an orderly, day-by-day existence. 
If you shackled me down to that, I 
would wind up by hating you. I would 
either kill you or leave you! And, all 
the time, I would be loving you, too. 
You can’t understand me. Nobody on 
earth can understand me, but I under- 
stand myself, Marilyn, and I can’t 
marry you.” 
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She could only gasp the same word 
over and over—why? Why? Why? 

“ Because, and may a merciful God 
help me, J love you!” 

Neither was scarcely aware of the 
other’s physical presence. They were 
merely two keyed-up minds—keyed-up 
hearts—in conflict. They might have 
been, for the moment, two disembodied 
spirits, grappling with cosmic prob- 
lems. He was a force, a magnetic at- 
traction that was disintegrating all of 
her outward self. 

Marilyn tried to steady herself, but 
she was as a slender tree bending in a 
hurricane. Storm-tossed— 

Oh, Marilyn Mercer, please, please, 
be sensible. This is not you—not your 
real self. You have let your imagina- 
tion lash you to this dangerous pitch! 
You're infected with some maddening 
variety of love fever. 

It’s not sane of you to be thrilling 
and suffering and offering yourself, 
body and soul, toa man! You are just 
like any other girl. You want a home. 
A husband, a protector. You want 
every fine and clean and lovely thing 
that life has to offer. 

Jeffrey’s voice burst upon her. 

“* T-could be shuffled out of the deck,” 
he was saying, “ and it wouldn’t make 
a damned bit of difference!” 

It was the anguished cry of his soul. 
The baffled desperation of a man, har- 
assed almost to the point of suicide, 
was his. 

“No, Jeffrey! No! 
most valuable thing alive! 
the whole world to me!” 

She rushed to him, frantically eager 
to contact the dear, substantial fact of 
his arms around her. She was shaking 
as an aspen tree in his nerveless em- 
brace. But, although his arms were 
around her, he was a nerveless lover; 
her body no longer disturbed him, and 
her flesh was without personal or pas- 
sionate significance. 

The upheaval in his own heart was 
too devastating to be stilled by any 
proximity of her material being. For 
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all she affected him, she might as well 
have been across the room. 

He was the stronger of the two, and 
the first to grip and strangle his emo- 
tions. At arm’s length, he gently held 
her off and forced her into a chair be- 
fore he said: 

“Cut this out!” 

It was a cheap expression, a stinging 
rebuke that stung like a slap in the face, 
but it penetrated through the vibrating 
flare of her emotions. Something 
jarred her, brought her back to the field 
of common sense. A rebuff. 

“We can’t go on like this. In an- 
other hour we will both be insane. No 
use tearing our nerves completely to 
pieces. Will you be a good girl and 
go to bed, Marilyn, dear?” 

She looked up into his face, and saw, 
indeed, that there had to be a halt. His 
eyes were sunken and black under- 
neath. All fire, all vitality, had been 
drained from his face. Her heart ached 
for him and did all but burst. 

“ Of course I will, Jeffrey. Till do 
anything you say.” 

How easily he could control her! To 
have him speak thus to her, gave her 
a little-girl feeling —a meekness she 
had never known before in her whole 
life. There was no fear in this. Noth- 
ing strange in the idea of going to bed 
in his house, isolated from all mankind 
—nothing amiss. Nay, there was 
naught but security. 

He led her to the bedroom. It would 
do well enough for the night. 

“The moon will come up presently, 
and I am going down for another look 
at the plane.” His voice struggling to 
be normal. “ Don’t be afraid, I’ll be 
within calling distance — probably I'll 
sit up all night and read.” 

A new responsibility animated her, 
a wifely concern. 

“ You must get your sleep.” 

“T’ll be all right. If I get tired, I'll 
lie down on the couch in the living 
room.” 

None of the petty currency of af- 
fection—no good night kiss. No sen- 
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timental trumpery. What could a single 
kiss, or a thousand, mean between 
them? 

She knew, without hearing him, that 
he had left the house, but he had not 
gone far. Somewhere out in the black- 
ness, he was within earshot. She 
smiled as one of his early similes came 
back to her. A shepherd dog. A 
watchdog. It seemed ages ago when 
he had sneered at the theory of a simi- 
lar fidelity in Tom Fuller. The tiger, 
once hungry and pitiless, turned pro- 
tector of the lamb— 

Linen curtains on windows that 
swung outward. Marilyn threw the 
aperture open wide, and the cold, vig- 
orous air poured in. She undressed and 
snuggled between cold sheets, over- 
laden with blankets. 

From the glow of her young body, 
warmth created itself and brought 
soothing physical comfort. She dou- 
bled a pillow under her head and could 
look out the window. Stars, faint and 
frosty, were visible. In the tops of 
the trees, a constant rustling. No, 
none of this could be, either. Some- 
where in it all there had to be the warp 
and woof of integrity. Where there 
was no consciousness of sin, there 
could be no sin. 

The tension had slackened, and to 
herself Marilyn was able miraculously 
to smile a little. After all, they had 
dramatized themselves! They had 
been emoting. Ninety-nine parts of it 
had been real, but one part had been a 
little theatrical. Both of them had 
realized, while they anguished, that 
they were experiencing one of the 
mighty moments of their lives, and, if 
it had all really been tragic, how come 
this peculiar little feeling of snugness 
now? 

When her eyes went closed, she had 
no intention of sleeping. Something 
akin to peace stole upon her. It was 
nice; it was wonderful, to know that 
Jeffrey felt the necessity of guarding 
her. Of course, nothing could happen 
to her—it was all perfectly safe—but 
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there was a caressed sensation in his 
assurance that he could hear her if she 
called. 

The thought of peril was pleasing 
because she was able to picture Jeffrey 
defending her. He would battle with 
the concentrated fury of twenty men. 
If she ever needed him, he would be a 
Knight Invincible. 

Sleep’s. cousin crept over her, a 
drowsy surrendering of consciousness, 
a light and gratifying submergence of 
thought from her mind. There were 

‘times when, without rousing, she knew 
he was in the house. His presence was 
in her mind, half a fact and half a 
dream, and, almost before she knew it, 
the dawn with a rosy freshness came 
in through the window. 

‘Another and a lesser mind might 
have had water heated for her morn- 
ing bath. Marilyn slipped into the 
bathroom, and the pipes were cold. She 
turned a wheel and the shower pound- 
ed down, a thousand chilling, wet nee- 
dles. The water was slightly aromatic 
from standing a little overlong in an 
elevated tank of cypress outside. Cou- 
rageously, she endured the vigorous 
torrent, and came out gasping for 
breath, her blood rushing to give pink- 
ness to the solid flesh under the rough 
toweling. 

It was good to be alive! And she 
wasn’t heartbroken. No one with a 
broken heart could be so hungry for 
food! When she was dressed, she 
found that Jeffrey was down tinkering 
with the plane. He was doing some- 
thing with the mechanism. Before she 
could reach him, he came to meet her, 
exclaiming: 

“TI found a way to fix it!” 

They were—going away. 

“ But, I’m hungry, Jeffrey. 
we have breakfast?” 

“Don’t bother,” he told her crisply. 
“We can be back at the flying field in 
less than two hours, and have a real 
breakfast.” 

Again it came back to her, that lead- 
en grief around the heart. They were 


Shan’t 
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going away. They had passed up their 
big chance. 


CHAPTER XXXI 
DESTINY SPRINGS THE TRAP 


FSSA EFFREY was at the con- 
|| | trols again. Sitting beside 
: ft him in the cabin, Marilyn 
iii was a little disturbed, a lit- 
| tle jealous, to observe how 
the mechanical items of 

their leave-taking occupied his mind. 

Perhaps this was the critical moment 
of their lives, the instant when they 
were putting all happiness behind them, 
yet he seemed concerned only with the 
problems of an aérial chauffeur. 

“ Half the time the self-starters on 
these little planes won’t work,” he 
grumbled. “Some day, though, we 
are going to have them as dependable 
as autos.” 

He stepped on something, and there 
was a responsive wiir, a sputter, and 
a gratifying explosion telling that the 
engine had caught. Conversation, now, 
was impossible. 

Gently at first, more rapidly later, 
the plane taxied down the strip of 
beach, and, lifting slowly, began to 
raise its winged body from the solid 
security of earth. Eager for peril, it 
lifted its nose and climbed; danger of 
another sort belonged to their past. 
Down there in the lonely cabin they 
had come through a night fraught with 
menace, one for the other. 

The balanced level of the plane 
changed, and Marilyn realized that 
they were banking, circling, and head- 
ing with birdlike instinct back toward 
her home and her future. Her future! 

She looked at Jeffrey, but the pre- 
occupation of flying engaged all of his 
attention—he might have been uncon- 
scious of her presence. His face was 
the face of a man who was without in- 
terest in anything except his immedi- 
ate physical task. 

Higher and higher they mounted. 
The glory of the sun upon the clouds; 
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the lift and thrust, 
the singing wings, 
brought rushing 
bubbles in Marilyn’s 
blood, but the spot 
of lead in her heart 
was a dragging an- 
chor to any possible 
happiness. ' 

She couldn’t help 
studying Jeffrey’s 
face. It hurt her 
tremendously that he could look 
so hard; that she could give him 
nothing lovely enough to out- 
weigh the inflexible stubbornness 
of his character. When he was 
through, he was through. 

The altimeter read ten thou- 
sand feet. Jeffrey shut off the 


engine, and they coasted with / Mf 
t 


a long sweep that was delight- 
fully invigorating. It was one of 
his flying tricks ; he liked to do it. 

“Would it take me long to learn to 
fly a plane, after you have gone?” she 
asked him, now that the engine had 
ceased its noise. 

“It’s not difficult to learn, but I 
wouldn’t want to think of you taking 
up flying,” he stated. “It’s a bit too 
risky in the present state of develop- 
ment.” 

“But thousands are flying every 
day.” 

“ And getting killed by dozens. You 
are the reckless type, Marilyn. Sooner 


or later, you would probably have an. 


accident and—” 

He stopped speaking. ‘There was a 
fleeting expression of pain in his eyes. 

Yes, it would matter to him if 
something terrible should happen to 
her. She was not entirely out of his 
heart, not quite. 

“Tf you like the risk of it, I don’t 
see why I shouldn’t enjoy the same 
pleasure, too,” she declared. “I have 
about exhausted all the thrills of a mo- 
tor car. I am going to take flying les- 
sons.” 

“T wish you wouldn’t, but I don’t 


“ Thinking you were 
dead, I wanted to die” 


suppose anything will stop you, if you 
have been infected with the aérial 
fever,” he conceded. “I shouldn't 
have taken you up in this thing.” 

“ But it is safe, Jeffrey. It’s much 
nicer than riding in a dusty roadster.” 

“You are reasonably safe with me 
at the stick—but sooner or later you 
would be likely to crash, if you tried 
to fly one of these yourself.” 

He shut off the discussion by bring- 
ing the engine back to life in mid-air. 
Far below, the landscape seemed to 
roll and revolve. Surprisingly, Mari- 
lyn began to realize that she had be- 
come air minded; there was a look of 
familiarity about the land and, vague- 
ly, she recognized identifying vistas. 
Left to herself, she could have almost 
guided the plane back to the flying 
field. 

Indeed, they were soon over the fly- 
ing field, and it was located exactly 
where she had mentally pictured it 
would be. 

She waited for Jeffrey to begin cir- 
cling into their descent, but he kept the 
plane upon its course and it occurred 
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to her that he was planning to take her 
straight home—that he meant to land 
on the field from where he had first 
picked her up. 

Her surmise was correct. They 
passed over her home and just beyond 
was the open field. With the engine 
shut off, Jeffrey began his swoop 
downward. 

“Home, James!” she laughed. 

His eyes were fixed upon the fringe 
of trees around the field. Those same 
trees, she remembered, had been just 
‘under the wheels of the plane when he 
had landed before. It was a narrow 
field, and to get into it, over the trees, 
required accurate judgment, a nice con- 
trol of height and distance. Thank 
Heaven, Jefirey was so expert! 

They were so close to the top of the 
trees—so very close—too close. 

A ripping, tearing sound—all in the 
flash of a second. A wild hurtling that 
robbed her body of its breath. They 
had hit the top of the trees, tippled, 
toppled, stumbled! 

They were falling. This would be 
a smash, a crash. For one horrified 
fragment of time she thought only of 
Jeffrey. It was all over now— 

Life was a trap and happiness the 
bait. Well, destiny had sprung the 
trap and nothing mattered any more. 
All that was left was to die together. 
At least, they hadn’t been cheated out 
of that final gesture. 

A smile of triumph flitted through 
Marilyn’s brain—it hadn’t time to 
reach her lips—and then the world 
came to an end in the blackness of a 
starless midnight. 





CHAPTER XXXII 
TWO OR THREE HUNDRED YEARS LATER 


UT of an abyss of pain and 
strangeness, out of cold 
and horror, icy fingers and 
burning brands, came a 
spreading spot of light 
which told Marilyn Mercer 

that consciousness was returning. 
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The very first thing she realized was 
that her body was unnatural; it had a 
frozen rigidity that meant agony upon 
the slightest movement. Already those 
tiny red-hot wires of nerves were be- 
ginning to set up their hellish twinges. 
Then gradually it all came back to her 
—ihe flight and the fall. 

She was afraid to open her eyes, 
horribly afraid. Suppose she were in 
a morgue? But that couldn’t be, for 
shee was lying on a comfortable bed. 
Was she at home or in a hospital? She 
did not care. But burned into her 
brain was the sickening thought that 
Jeffrey was dead. 

So they hadn’t died together, after 
all! His soul had gone on a long last 
journey and left her behind. And his 
body —torn and mangled! ‘The de- 
struction of Granger’s superbly strong 
masculine body, which had been so vi- 
brant with life, was heartbreaking 
enough, but why had he journeyed 
away up there beyond the stars when 
he knew she was lying down here on 
this bed? And she wanted him so ter- 
ribly much. It was cruel of him to 
have left her behind. 

In anguish of spirit and with tears 
rolling down her cheeks, the girl cried: 
“Jeffrey! Jeffrey!’ 

Like the peace of eventide, like 
gentle breezes blowing through a rose 
garden, Marilyn felt a touch on the 
arm that had been flung outside the 
covers. She heard a voice with her 
soul even more than with her ears: 

“Did you think I had left you, 
honey ?” 

Then she relapsed into a quiet, 
dreamless sleep, without having un- 
closed her eyes, while through the hand 
that gripped hers there flowed into her 
own body an electric current that was 
oe healing and ineffably peace- 

ul. 

When at last she awoke, the patient 
found herself in a little hospital room. 
A window, partly open, let in the warm 
October sunshine. On the table near 
her bed stood a great cloisonné bowl 
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filled with the boon of deep-red roses. 

Jeffrey, still holding her hand, was 
seated on a chair beside her. He was 
whole and sound, except for a bandage 
around his forehead. The greenish 
eyes, which had always seemed to her 
like a tiger’s, were gazing intently at 
the figure on the bed, but in the depth 
of them now was a gleam of spiritual 
victory, and wonder, and gratitude— 
such as Daniel must have flashed when 
he left the lions’ den. 

“T could die happy with you look- 
ing at me that way,” Marilyn whis- 
pered, her lips stiff. “‘ Do you know?” 

Granger nodded. He could not trust 
himself to speak. 

“But there’s so much to live for, 
too, isn’t there?” she continued. ‘ Tell 
me I’m going to live—for you!” 

The man’s voice was low. 


“Of course you are, Marilyn! 


You’ve got some painful flesh wounds 
on your body, but nothing serious. 
They might leave a scar or two, I don’t 


know. The point is, do you prefer a 
platinum ring or the plain, old-fash- 
ioned gold band?” 
Marilyn’s expression was impish. 
“So the tiger is tamed at last ?” 
“No,” said Jeffrey, “but the tiger 
has found his mate.” 
“And you'll never go away?” she 
THE 
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asked wistfully, veiling her eyes. 

“Never!” was the emphatic reply. 
“Except when you go with me.” He 
readjusted the girl’s pillow. “ It took 
a highway robbery to bring us together 
and we've survived an auto wreck, a 
storm at sea, and an airplane spill. Not 
even an earthquake could separate us 
now. I knew I couldn’t live without 
you, dear, even before we crashed. 
When I picked you up, thinking you 
were dead, I wanted to die, too. I’m 
almost crazy with joy because you’re 
going to recover—” 

A fussy-looking old gentleman, 
wearing steel-rimmed eyeglasses, poked 
his head through the doorway. ‘ Mr. 
Granger, I think the patient—” 

Without replying, Jeffrey got up 
and closed the door. The intruder re- 
treated ignominiously. 

“ That’s Dr. Quincy. Remember me 
pointing him out to you at the flying 
field yesterday?” 

Yesterday? It seemed zxons ago— 
two or three hundred years, at least. 
Why, the whole history of the world 
had been rewritten since that time! 

“ All my life I’ve been a hunter,” 
Jeffrey said, resuming his grasp on his 
woman’s hand, which eagerly closed 
into his own. “ At last I’ve found what 
I was hunting for—love—and you!” 
END 


O SWEET PHYSICIAN 


O sweet physician, wise with lore of Eve, 
Young-eyed, with charm that never will grow old, 

Look on me, dear, and your clear gaze shall weave 
A spell of healing in a mesh of gold. 


Release the music of your voice, and I, 
Who grope amid the dazing mists of pain, 

Shall glimpse the goal I blindly drifted by, 
And fare to stem the current once again. 


Faith, and a soul unconquerable are yours; 
Proud as the eagle, tender as the dove, 
You are the garden of dear ancient lures, 
You are the all of wisdom—and of love. 
Olin Lyman 
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“TI would take my arrow and carelessly scratch 
my hand with it” 


Tragedy walks into Don Agosto's place on the beach 
at Atenas, and fate makes him play a 
strange part in the drama 


By Eugene Cunningham 


=4N the long, dimly lighted 
room of his trading store, 
almost upon the beach of 
Atenas, Don Agosto Araya 
watched his clerk casting 
up accounts. He was a 
tiny figure, Don Agosto, 
clad in snowy linen scarcely whiter 
than his thick hair and mustachios. 

A mile out across the blue-green Pa- 
cific shallows lay the Pacific Mail 
steamer, which had anchored offshore 
the evening before. Besides freight 





from San Francisco and Los Angeles, 
she brought to the sleepy Anacayan 
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beach town purchasers of oddities 
from Don Agosto’s stock; and her pas- 
sengers would land this morning. 

It was barely eight o'clock of the 
January forenoon. Over Atenas swept 
the sea breeze, tempering the white in- 
candescence of the Central American 
sun. In the single main street the 
townsiolk moved about their business 
in the leisurely fashion of the tropics. 

Don Agosto came presently to his 
door, to look out through the palms 
and across the lacy surf to where the 
steamer lay. He saw the passengers 
coming off, moving toward the beach 














in a fleet of dugout canoes, passing the 
great cargo lighters. Down the street 
a cloud of zopilotes disputed with a 
yellow cur possession of a fresh calf 
hide. Don Agosto regarded the rusty- 
black carrion birds with calm, medita- 
tive brown eyes. , 

“It is ordained in the scheme of 
things,” the old man mused, “ that like 
shall attract like. Man-made laws that 
oppose this higher canon are futile as 
Canute’s command to the advancing 
waves.” - 

He smiled faintly at thought of an 
Anacayan- proverb: 

“Who can keep a buzzard from car- 
rion, a fool from folly, or a wicked 
man from the instruments of evil?” 

The dugouts beached. The paddlers 
leaped into. thigh-deep water to steady 
their cranky craft while the passengers 
climbed gingerly. out over the bows. 
Presently the van of the sightseers ar- 
rived at Don Agosto’s —a man and 
woman alone, for their fellows had 
paused near the landing to dicker with 
Indian women for parrots and parra- 
keets, gorgeous but raucous-voiced ma- 
caws, tortoise-shell ornaments, crude 
handmade silver trinkets, and the hides 
of alligator, jaguar, or panther. 

Don Agosto came forward with 
grave dignity to bow to the two stran- 
gers. The man nodded carelessly, 
greeting the courtly old merchant as 
“ viejo ”’—“ old one ”—in fluent Span- 
ish. His was a lithe figure of middle 
height, perfectly proportioned, with 
something of the jaguar’s effortless 
grace of movement; but it was his face 
that instantly fascinated Don Agosto, 
a lifelong student of men. 

The tourist’s olive-hued features 
had a beauty which the old man, after 
a puzzled moment, decided to be pagan. 
There was about him an aura neither 
moral nor immoral, but unmoral— 
soulless. His large, dark eyes were the 
strangest that Don Agosto had ever 
seen, though he had been a wanderer 
in many foreign lands. Their exact 
coloring was indeterminate, for seldom 
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were they the same in two successive 
instants; but, as they seemed to pale 
or darken, always they were infinitely 
mocking, lighted by age-old cynicism. 

The silent woman with him, a slen- 
der, softly rounded figure in brown 


- linen, Don Agosto thought her com- 


panion’s complete antithesis. Her 
ivory-clear features and great blue eyes 
held a sort of resignation which to the 
old man seemed describable only by 
the weak word “ saintly.” On the other 
hand, the warm scarlet of her full lips 
redeemed her face from the cold, dis- 
embodied spirituality of the women of 
church windows. The curve of them 
hinted at human passion, very present, 
however much repressed. No fleshless 
creature this, so long as lips belied eyes. 

“We come, viejo,” grinned the man, 
“ to see your genuine German and Jap- 
anese antiquities of Central America. 
The captain of the Para indorses you.” 

“He is my good friend, the cap- 
tain,” nodded Don Agosto, using Span- 
ish, since the other had begun its em- 
ployment. ‘My wares, sejfior, are 
nothing more and nothing less than 
they profess to be. I am honored in 
that knowledge of me is held by certain 
ones in your own country. Only last 
week I executed a commission for your 
Museum of the American Indian. As 
for looking about—” 

His gesture made them free of the 
room. The young man grinned sar- 
donically and moved about, pawing 
this or that—Guatemalan hand-woven 
blankets; plumes of the gorgeous que- 
zal, the sacred bird of the ancient Ma- 
yas; exquisitely mounted hides. | In 
each he professed to find the trademark 
that branded it an arrant fraud. 

It soon became obvious to Don 
Agosto that no more than the surface 
of the stranger’s attention was devoted 
to counters, shelves, and walls. Ex- 
amination of the stock was secondary, 
it seemed, to something that he found 
vastly more entertaining—the plaguing 
of the woman, who had said no word 
since entering the shop. At her he 
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flung remarks over his shoulder, some- 
times turning swiftly to probe her im- 
passive face with those strange eyes of 
his. 

Watching them both, without seem- 
ing to do so, Don Agosto was not left 
long in doubt as to the plot of this 
play. She was being mocked, specifi- 
cally, for failure to destroy a wireless 
message which this man, her husband, 
had taken from her. The message had 
come from a man in San Francisco. It 
begged her to leave the “ devil” whom 
she had married; not to “ remain in 
the hell that his tortures” made for 
her. 

“Do you know, Estelle, I’ve been 
thinking,” the man said to her smiling- 
ly. ‘At first I thought Hargreaves 
merely a clumsy hand; but now I’m 
wondering if he didn’t count on my 
bright eyes to find his message. Per- 
haps he thought it would cause a break 
between us. Perhaps that was his way 
of conquering that stern puritanism of 
yours, which chains my wife to me, 
faithful, in all but mind, to the preach- 
er’s mumbo-jumbo.” 

He turned, still smiling, to face her. 
She stood with unaltered pale face, 
seeming to stare through the wall at 
other vistas. He regarded her with 
the devil in his eyes peeping through 
close-drawn lids: 

“Or has he merely grown lonely? 
Can it be that he desires to bring back 
to his arms—” 

At this she faced him in her turn— 
not with any abruptness, or any hot 
indignation, but only with steadiness. 

“You know that insinuation is a he. 
You know that I have never concealed 
from you anything—as from the first, 
God knows, you revealed yourself ut- 
terly to me! Neither Bob Hargreaves 
nor I have anything to conceal. It 
makes no difference what his feelings 
may be, or mine, so long as Victor 
Lloyd remains the man to whom I am 
married.” 

To Don Agosto—forgotten by them 
in this exchange of English—the tiny, 
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gesture of a shoulder was more reve- 
lant of tragedy than a hysterical out- 
burst could have been. 

““ My dear puritan!” grinned Victor 
Lloyd. “I’m rebuked!” 

Back he turned to paw the goods 
upon a shelf. Don Agosto, watching 
with eyes a trifle narrowed, resumed 
his favorite pursuit of meditation upon 
the complexities of humankind, 

As fully as if he had always been 
their house mate he understood the his- 
tory of this ill assorted couple that had 
come, virtually out of nowhere, to play 
an act of their tragedy before him. 

He could not help wondering what 
the end would be for these two—these 
three, since the man Hargreaves, too, 
he pictured clearly. Would this wom- 
an continue an existence bitterly hope- 
less, faithful to an ideal stronger than 
her love, until her death or that of the 
pagan figure beside her? Or would 
there come the moment for which 
Lloyd thought that Hargreaves had 
hoped, when in sudden tempest her en- 
durance would be snapped. 

Studying her with brooding, wise 
old eyes, Don Agosto decided that hers 
was a strength of spirit equal to almost 
any strain. He thought that she would 
bear her cross, no matter what it cost 
her. 

II 


“T xNow I’m not worthy to men- 
tion the name of the beloved and up- 
right Hargreaves,” Victor Lloyd was 
telling his wife, with an assumed hu- 
mility that held more of taunting than 
his accusations had done. “ Still, has 
the outraged husband no privilege? 
Must he stand meekly by when the vir- 
tuous Hargreaves opens wide his 
arms?’ He struck an attitude, but 
without losing his grin. “ You accept 
his message! Then how do I know 
that you aren’t lying? That you aren’t 


playing a part to deceive a faithful and 


loving husband? ‘That you aren’t 
planning now to answer his call?” 
Don Agosto understood, as the 











stonily silent woman seemed to under- 
stand, that her husband was merely 
tormenting her. No doubt he had tor- 
mented her during all their married 
life. 

Suddenly the old man’s thoughts 
flached to the other man. What must 
he be suffering, with the woman he 
loved captive in the arms of this pa- 
gan, to whom she was chiefly a crea- 
ture to harry, much as a degenerate 
boy might torture a small, defenseless 
animal ? 

There was something of the oriental 
about the old Spaniard’s idea of life. 
His patience, his almost passive con- 
sideration of the human procession, his 
fatalistic surety that somewhere deep 
within the universe moved a force that 
ruled all—these seemed to be drawn 
from the deep roots of Eastern phi- 
losophy. 

“We must select some small token 
to send Hargreaves,” Victor Lloyd 
grinned. “Indeed we must! I owe 
him that for the pleasure he has fur- 
nished me. You know, my dear, that 
I bear him no ill will. There are blind 
husbands who would have struck you 
dead, as a dénouement to their lecture 
on outraged virtue, and then rushed 
back to San Francisco to add Har- 
greaves to the sacrifice; but I am wiser. 
I know that in reaching for the unat- 
tainable he suffers that keenest of tor- 
tures—impotence.” 

He laughed softly, while the woman 
seemed not to hear, as she stared fixed- 
ly at the wall with widened eyes. 

“It’s enough for me to know that 
you love him as much as you hate me, 
but are held back by your iron scru- 
ples. I know that if you left me and 
went to Hargreaves, you’d be miser- 
able in his arms, for you’d be tortured 
by the thought of your wrongdoing. 
Hargreaves, too—I see it now—would 
suffer with you. I understand his 
kind. He would believe you regretted 
me. Oh, what a comedy!” 

“T don’t hate you,” she denied even- 
lv. “TI loathe you. I understand you, 
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too. You'd be delighted if I could be 
forced to go to Bob; for then you'd 
have something real with which to re- 
proach me.” 

He nodded eagerly, the mocking 
devil bright in his eyes. 

In his aimless progress through the 
store he had reached the end wall. With 
real interest he stared up at Spanish 
matchlocks dug up from the ruins of 
vanished cities; Aztec macua-huitls— 
swords of iron-hard wood edged with . 
copper or obsidian; spears; war clubs; 
blowguns from Mexico and South 
America. 

“Now this collection is worth 
while!” cried Lloyd. “ That litter of a 
junk heap—” He dismissed the things 
he had seen before. 

“ Appreciation,” smiled Don Agosto 
blandly, “is ever the child of under- 
standing.” 

“So I lack the understanding neces- 
sary to appreciation?” suggested 
Lloyd, quite equably—he seemed never 
to lose his temper. ‘“ Well, no matter, 
viejo. I’ve been charged with worse 
faults; but these things I do appreciate. 
Those blowguns, for instance—let’s 
hear you spout about them.” 

“The small ones are of Mexico. 
They have been used from time imme- 
morial, we believe—” 

“TI adore the editorial ‘we,’” 
grinned Lloyd. “It lends so much 
more weight to doubtful assertion than 
could the weaker ‘I’; but proceed, 
viejo—proceed !” 

“The Chichimecs, first settling in 
the Valley of Mexico, are said to have 
had, as weapons of offense, only bows 
and arrows and blowguns. In the tubes © 
they shot clay pellets. Old chroni- 
clers of my people, the Spanish, main- 
tain that with the blowgun the Chichi- 
mecs often killed men at moderate 
range. The guns hanging above the 
Mexican specimens are the largest 
known to me, being approximately ten 
feet in length. They are the pucunas 
of the Macusis of Guiana. To them 
belong these long arrows made of the 
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ribs of the cocorite palm leaf. The 
guns of intermediate size are from 
Peru. You observe that the Peruvian 
arrows are barely six inches long and 
no thicker than a knitting needle; yet 
they are quite as deadly as the longer 
Guianan shafts. The points of all 
these arrows are steeped in curare.” 

“Curare?” repeated Lloyd, his 
strange eyes very bright. 

“ Strychnos toxifera,’ explained 
Don Agosto, as to a child. “ It con- 
tains a specific alkaloid, curarine. 
Death comes speedily to any animal 
deeply pierced by a curare-poisoned 
dart. The symptoms are loss of mus- 
cular power, feeble respiration, and, 
finally, death from suffocation. The 


heart beats after breathing ceases.” 

“‘ Interesting, by God!” cried Lloyd. 
“ Fascinating!” 

He was studying the arrows intent- 
ly, with curious ebb and flow of ex- 
pressions upon his beautiful olive face. 

“These points 


here—are_ they 
poisoned °” 

Don Agosto regarded him with mix- 
ture of reproof and tolerance. 

“ All of these arrows were poisoned 
at the time of manufacture—or so I 
suppose; but of course my correspond- 
ent in South America has instructions 
to neutralize the poison with a solution 
before shipment to me.” 

Reaching past Lloyd, after imper- 
ceptible hesitation, he drew out at ran- 
dom a slender Peruvian dart from the 
sheaf. While Lloyd watched fascina- 
tedly, Don Agosto placed the point be- 
tween his lips and sucked audibly ; then 
he replaced the dart and shrugged. 

“Too bad that they’re harmless,” 
said Lloyd. “‘ Wonder where one could 
get some curare? Think your agent 
could send me some?” 

“ El buen Dios has a way of supply- 
ing what one needs,” said Don Agosto 
quietly. “ As for my agent, it is not 
a question of what he could do, but of 
what he would do. For what legiti- 
mate purpose could you employ so 
deadly a poison?” 
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Lloyd raised his head slowly until 
his narrowed eyes were bent fixedly 
upon the ceiling. He smiled, as if upon 
that white surface he watched some 
scene that pleased him vastly. 

“For what purpose?” he said softly. 
As he went on, he used first Spanish, 
then English, as if to assure himself 
that both Don Agosto and his wife 
would understand. ‘‘ Why, one that 
is to me the most legitimate possible. 
Suppose that I had an enemy. I never 
hate my enemies, viejo—my wife 
might tell you that; for they afford 
me so much enjoyment in their—re- 
moval. When I was in the Philippines, 
there was one whom I regarded so— 
but I am digressing. Suppose that I 
had this enemy. Why, I would be- 
come his best friend. We would be 
inseparable; and I would have two ar- 
rows like these.” 

Swiftly he leaned across 
twitched a pair from the sheaf. 

“One arrow should be poisoned 
with curare, the other harmless. Some 
day I would turn the talk to them—in 
the presence of witnesses, of course. 
My beloved enemy should be holding 
the poisoned dart, while I had the 
sterilized one. I would take my ar- 
row and carelessly scratch my hand 
with it—so. A little blood, even. Well, 
I wager that autosuggestion would 
cause my prey to follow suit. Then—” 

He snapped his fingers, and his smile 
widened. Don Agosto stared steadily 
at the pagan face, as if to assure him- 
self that Lloyd was not joking. Then 
he shook his head regretfully. 

“T cannot doubt your sincerity,” he 
confessed. “I think of no way in 
which you might be kept from the 
paths and instruments of evil. Do you 
wish to purchase a blowgun?” 

“No! What use to me one uwn- 
poisoned? Let’s be going, Estelle. I 
give you hasta la vista, viejo — until 
you see me again.” 

“ So long as that ?” asked Don Agos- 
to, in Spanish, regarding the visitor 
narrowly. “ Well, then, before you go, 


and 
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tell me honestly, did you really mean 
what you said about the use to which 
you would put a poisoned dart?” Ab- 
ruptly and with grimness he slipped 
into precise English. ‘“ Tell me, Mr. 
Lloyd—sincerely, now—do you usual- 
ly mean all that you say? Did you 
mean all that you have said here in my 
shop this morning?” 

“So you understood ?” cried Lloyd. 
“Well, vicjo, I’ll be perfectly honest 
with you—I doubtless did. Not that 
it matters, however.” 


III 


Don Acosto stood in the doorway 
with brooding, wise old eyes upon his 
two visitors as they went beachward 
and stepped into a canoe. He shook 
his head. 

It was early evening when he re- 

turned to the shop, having passed the 
siesta hour moveless in a hammock. 
He found there the Para’s captain, a 
grizzled seaman of near his own age. 

“ Hell’s to pay!” growled the cap- 
tain without preface. “ Passenger 
died on me to-day. Just my cursed 
luck! First I lost my anchor at Ama- 
pala, now this. Fellow named Lloyd 
—rather a queer fish, I thought. His 
wife—she’s an angel—is prostrated. 
Going back to San Francisco with the 
body to-morrow, on the Newport. She 
and my doctor worked like heroes to 
save Lloyd, but he just choked to death 
on ’em. What I came here to tell you 
is this — Mrs. Lloyd believes he poi- 
soned himself accidentally. Scratched 
himself with a blowgun dart that he 
handled here to-day.” 

“ Now, what,” Don Agosto medi- 
tated aloud, “is accident? Is it not 
merely that incident which the human 
mind cannot explain with its toy foot 
rule? Who can keep a buzzard from 
carrion, a fool from folly, or a wicked 
man from the instruments of evil?” 

“Seems to me, Don Agosto,” the 
captain said uncomfortably, “ that you 
ought to be damned careful to clean 
those darts—sterilize ’em, or some- 
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thing. These fool tourists will go 
blundering into things they don’t un- 
derstand, no matter how much theyre 
warned. They’ve only themselves to 
blame, in a way, and yet ’—he eyed 
the calm old man_ curiously—‘“I 
shouldn’t want to remember that I let a 
man get hold of the poisoned thing he 
killed himself with.” 

But Don Agosto hardly heard. He 
was picturing a haggard young man 
in far-away San Francisco. It seemed 
to the old merchant that this man 
stretched out his arms in desperate 
yearning for the unattainable. The 
picture was vivid—amazingly so. 

Now, as he watched, into it came a 
slender woman of ivory-clear face and 
great blue eyes—misty, now, with ten- 
der, pitiful tears unshed, for she had 
almost forgotten how to weep. She 
moved—moved until she stood within 
the circle of those outstretched arms. 
Don Agosto smiled gently as he 
watched them close about her. 

It was his conviction that nothing on 
earth was haphazard. It was not by 
chance that Victor Lloyd had come 
into this room, bringing his wife with 
him, much as some medieval devil 
might drag the captive it was his de- 
light to torture. From the moment he 
entered it, the man was doomed, lured 
to self-destruction by that irresistible 
affinity of like for like, of evil for evil. 

Thrice Don Agosto had played a 
part in the tragedy. First, he had per- 
mitted Lloyd to touch the darts un- 
warned, when he knew that in that 
shipment were some unsterilized. Sec- 
ond, he had pretended to test a point 
by sucking it, when he knew that in the 
stomach curare, being insoluble, is 
harmless. Third, after giving the man 
an opportunity to recant and be saved, 
he had allowed him to go out to cer- 
tain death. 

“ Well, shall the tool cry out beneath 
the master’s hand?” he murmured. 

Then he smiled calmly upon the cap- 
tain of the Para. He was a strange 


old man, this Don Agosto. 
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A public conference in which the editor repeats what the readers say. All 
are invited to hurl a brickbat or toss a bouquet 


JOR a thousand years life 
iH in ancient Rome centered 
around the Forum — the 
combined town hall and 
court room wherein every 
honest citizen was permit- 
ted to harangue the populace, air his 
grievances or defend himself if ac- 
cused. 

There, in the Forum, were placed 
the rostra (prows) of warships cap- 
tured from the enemy. Hence the ori- 
gin of our word “ rostrum,” the plat- 
form from which public speakers voice 
their ideas. 

“Let’s Talk It Over” is a rostrum 
for Munsty readers. Every one is 
welcome in this family circle. Give us 
your frank opinion of the contents of 
our magazine. Address all letters to 
280 Broadway, New York City. 





Bilston, Staffordshire, England. 

In 1914 I read your masterpiece, “‘ The Mira- 
cle Man,” by Frank L. Packard, which has 
since been motion-picturized, and I liked 
Munsey’s MAGAZINE years before that. 

Your stories grip, unlike the usual type. 
Recently I have enjoyed “Office Politics!” 
“By Candlelight,” “Wild Oats,” and your 
wonderful sports tales by Mr. Trevor. I am 
eagerly awaiting your golf story. I don’t like 
your Negro stories, nor the “Gang Ways” 
cartoons you published in December. 

I prefer tales of theater life, Wall Street 
and money-makers. Give us tales such as 
“The Prince” (1926). 

“Thistle Down” is fine. “The Wilder Gen- 
eration” would be better without Elsa. “Sea 
Drift” is good. “Among Those Registered ” 
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is very interesting. Fred Walker is real and 
his talks sink in. 

We are very fond of your American stories 
over here in England. Somehow they are 
more full of life than ours. The people in 
your stories seem to get a move on, and really 
interest the readers, even excite us. They get 
to the heart of things. 

I like your January cover. Variety, with 
real art pictures, should characterize covers. 
1 suggest such subjects as reproductions of 
old masters, skyscrapers, seasonable landscapes 
and sports. 

In spite of all the critics, it is always a 
pleasure to get my copy of your ok 


Montreal, Canada. 

I’ve known Munsey since the days of Lillian 
Russell’s pictures—like your stories and now 
like “ Bob Davis Recalls.” 

But I often wish you would publish a one- 
act play now and then, so often young people 
go in for dramatics and need a play that can 
be acted in a drawing-room. 

" W. D. Howells did that sort of thing in his 
ay. 

I cannot find the sort of thing I mean in any 
magazine now, though I search our library 
through. M.S.S 





Woonsocket, R. I. 

You asked readers about the kind of illus- 
trations they prefer on the cover. 

I think that you ought to illustrate the fea- 
ture story because, when a person goes into 
a store to buy a magazine, he looks at the pic- 
ture on the cover that illustrates the feature 
story, and if he likes the picture that illus- 
trates a story, why, he buys the —, 

Vl. 


Sea Cliff, L. I. 
Your article on “Is There a Santa Claus?” 
by Harold M. Anderson in_the December 
issue, was very interesting. Don’t you think 
it would have been equally interesting if Mr. 
Anderson had not been quite so modest and 














LET’S TALK IT OVER! 


the Munsey’s Macazine public had known 
Mr. Anderson was the man who wrote that 
recent famous editorial, “Lindbergh Flies 
Alone,” which has taken its place as one of 
the finest editorials the Sun has published in 
many a year? M. P. M. 


We shall try to get permission to 
print the Lindbergh editorial later. 


New York City. 
Please give us more themes like “Tiger 
Love,” although we three get Munsey chiefly 
because of the stories complete in one issue. 
Here’s for more stories, novelettes and no 
articles! E. B. B., S. T. and C. T. 


M. I. T. dorms, Cambridge, Mass. 





I do not know what the Munsey MAGAZINE 


was before the January, 1929, issue, but I do 
know that that number represented the type 
of fiction I thoroughly enjoy. Every story 
was cleverly written and held the interest until 
the very end. The settings, the characters 
and the ideas brought out afforded me.a de- 
lightful Sunday afternoon and evening’s en- 
tertainment. That’s my conception of relaxa- 
tion—and most inexpensive at that. ML 


Boston, Mass. 
Inclosed find twenty-five cents for which 
please send me the November, 1927, issue of 
Munsey’s containing the story, “ Uncle Tom's 
Mansion.” coal 
Only recently I have become a reader of 
your splendid magazine, and the general ex- 
cellence of the few numbers which I have 
read convinces me that I have missed many 
hours of delightful reading by not joining the 
ranks of your readers sooner. 
J. M. B. 


Jersey City, N. J. 
Why not issue George Trevor’s article on 
“The Greatest Football Player of All Time” 
in booklet form? I’d be good for at least 
three or four copies, although I never came 
anywhere near being either a Yale student or 
a football player. J. M. 


Moberly, Mo. 

Just a little bouquet from an ardent ad- 
mirer and reader of your publications, Mun- 
sty and Argosy-Allstory. 

I have been reading Argosy for about ten 
years. I picked up my first one on the train— 
an old copy some one had discarded—and 
have been an Argosy fan ever since. 

I am an actor, like my mother and father. 
My father is now on Broadway. I enjoyed 
“Spotlight” in Munsey very much. Ellen 
Hogue and Jack Bechdolt know the theater. 
They would have to know it to write such 
true-to-life stories. Perhaps they had a vaude- 
ville act at one time. Why not ask them to 
write a story about the tabloid end of this 
game? B. H. J. 


Granbury, Texas. 
I wish to commend you on the pep you've 
been putting into Munsey lately. I have 
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often thought you should have a more distinc- 
tive cover. I think that a brown silhouette 
of your feature story, loomed against a gold 
background with the title in red or green, 
would be quite startling. GF 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Please permit me to do a little commenting 
in connection with what a few others have 
said about MunsgEy’s MAGAZINE. 

Difference of opinion, of course, is one of 
the important factors of anything successful, 
using the common expression, “It takes that 
to make the world turn around.” 

Few of us are not too smart to always learn 

something new. 
_ As a matter of fact, in my opinion Munsey’s 
is keeping pace with the times, so why all the 
“bunk” about changing the covers, . stories, 
et cetera? There is a complete variety of ro- 
mance and adventure in each issue. 

I like especially the stories by Oscar J. 
Friend, because they are just a little different 
from the usual type of short story. 

CG ais. 





Captain George Fried’s picture, with 
a caption naming the steamship Anti- 
noe, is on page 178 of this issue. That 
portion of the magazine was run off 
the presses before the captain made his 
second notable rescue at sea. On Jan- 
uary 23 he saved thirty-two sailormen 
from the sinking Florida, an Italian 
freighter. 


READER’S BALLOT 





Ballot Editor, 
MunseEy’s MAGAZINE, 
280 Broadway, New York City. 


The stories I like best in your 
March issue are: 
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FOR APRIL 


“THE STREET OF SHADOWS" 
LESLIE McFARLANE'S | 


fascinating mystery serial is refreshingly new 
in scene and plot. 








Another striking feature of a notable series 


“THE GREATEST BASEBALL PLAYER 
OF ALL TIME” 
By GEORGE TREVOR 





A. R. PINCI says: 


“EXTRAVAGANT WOMEN CREATE 
PROSPERITY !”’ 


Startled husbands and fathers among our readers can answer the 
author’s argument in the “‘Let’s Talk [t Over!” 
Department of the May Munsey. 





Ghe April number contains the usual quota of excellent short stories, 


APRIL MUNSEY 


On Sale at All News-stands, Wednesday, March 20th 








